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Arr. —MAXIMS FOR SERMONIZING. 


By Wim G, T. Suepp, D. D., Professor in Union Theological Seminary. 


Maxims for the composition of sermons are of two classes, 
general and special,—those, namely, which relate to the fun- 
damental discipline that prepares for the construction of a 
sermon, and those which are to be followed in the act of com- 
position itself. 

I. Before particular precepts can be given with profit, it is 
necessary to call attention to some general rules, the observ- 
ance of which greatly facilitates the process of writing a dis- 
course. The sermonizer often loses much time and labor in 
the season of immediate preparation for the pulpit, because he 
has made little general preparation for the work. As in me- 
chanics the workman always seeks to increase the efficiency of 
a force by applying it under all the advantages possible ; so 
the intellectual workman should avail himself of all that can 
render his direct and immediate efforts more effective and suc- 
cessful. A dead lift should be avoided by the mind, as well 
as by the body. Power in both the material and mental worlds 
should be aided by a purchase. If the sermonizer goes to the 
construction of a sermon after he has made preparation of a 
more general nature, he will be far more successful than if he 
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begins abruptly, and by a violent or perhaps spasmodic appli- 
cation of his powers. 

1. The first of these general maxims is this: Cultivate a 
homiletic mental habit. By this is meant such an habitual train- 
ing of the mind as will impart a sermonizing tendency to it. 
The human mind by discipline and practice may be made to 
work in any given direction, provided it is a legitimate one, 
with something of the uniformity and precision and rapidity of 
amachine. It can be so habituated to certain processes that 
it shall go through them with very little effort, and yet with 
very great force. We shall, of course, not be understood as 
advocating a material philosophy, or as affirming that the ope- 
rations of the mind are really mechanical. We are only direct- 
ing attention to the fact acknowledged by all philosophers, 
that certain mental operations,—such as the logical, the imagi- 
native, ¢.g.,—may be so fixed by exercise and habit, that the 
mind may perform them with an ease and a readiness that 
resembles the operations of an instinct, or a machine. Com- 
pare the activity of a mind that has been habituated to the pro- 
cesses of logic, with one that has had little or no exercise in 
this direction. With what rapidity, and precision, does the 
former speed through the process ; and how slowly and uncer- 
tainly does the latter drag along. The former has acquired a 
logical tendency, and needs only to fasten its grasp upon a 
subject that possesses a logical structure, that has logic in it, 
to untie it immediately, and untwist it entirely. 

Now, in relation to the purposes of his profession and call- 
ing, the preacher ought to acquire and cultivate a homiletical 
habitude. Preaching is his business. For this he has educated 
himself, and to this he has consecrated his whole life. It ought 
therefore to obtain undisputed possession of his mind and his 
culture. He otight not to pursue any other intellectual call- 
ing than that of sermonizing. He may, therefore, properly 
allow this species of authorship to monopolize all his discipline 
and acquisitions. It is as proper that the preacher should be 
characterized by a homiletical tendency, as that the poet should 
be characterized by a poetical tendency. If it is proper that 
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the poet should transmute everything that he touches inte 
poetry, it is proper that the preacher should transmute every- 
thing that he touches into sermon. 

This homiletic habit will appear in a disposition to skeleton- 
ize, to construct plans, to examine and criticise discourses with 
respect, to their logical structure. The preacher’s mind be- 
comes habitually organific. It is inclined to build. When- 
ever leading thoughts are brought into the mind, they are 
straightway disposed and arranged into the unity of a plan, 
instead of being allowed: to lie here and there like scattered 
bowlders on a field of drift. This homiletic habit will appear, 
again, in a disposition to render all the argumentative, and il- 
lustrative materials which pour in upon the educated mind from 
the various fields of science, literature, and art, subservient to 
the purposes of preaching. The sermonizer is, or should be, 
a student, and an industrious one,—a reader, and a thoughtful 
one. He will, consequently, in the course of his studics meet 
with a great variety of information that may be advantageously 
employed in sermonizing, either as proof or illustration, pro- 
vided he possesses the proper power to elaborate it, and work 
it up. Now, if he has acquired this homiletic mental habit, this 
tendency to sermonize, all this material which would pass 
through another mind without assimilation, will be instanta- 
neously and constantly taken up by it, and be wrought into the 
substance and form of his sermons.* 

The possession of such an intellectual habitude as this great - 
ly facilitates immediate preparation for the pulpit. It is, vir- 
tually, a@ primary preparation, from which the secondary and 
more direct preparation derives its precision, thoroughness, 
rapidity, and effectiveness. Without it, the mind of the 
preacher must be continually forced up to an unwelcome and 
ungenial task in the preparation of discourses, instead of find- 
ing in this process of composition a grateful vent for the out- 
flow and overflow of its resources. 


—— Se —_ — — - - $e <2 


* These materials will readily overfiow, in the form of skeletons, metaphors, il- 
lustrations, etc, into the preacher's Common Place Book. 
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2. The second general maxim for the sermonizer is this: 
Form a high ideal of a sermon, and constantly aim at its reali- 
zation. There is little danger of setting a standard too high, 
provided the mind is kept actively at work in attempts to 
reach it. The influence of a very perfect conception of a thing 
is sometimes injurious upon a mind whose processes are some- 
what morbid and unhealthy. An artist whose beau ideal is 
high, but who has little productive energy and vigor, will 
dream away his life over his ideal, and accomplish nothing ; 
or else fill up his career, as an artist, with a series of disap- 
pointed, baffled efforts. Such a mind should content itself, 
in the outset at least, with a somewhat lower idea of perfec- 
tion, and rouse itself up to more vigor and energy of execu- 
tion. In this way, it would take courage, and would gradually 
elevate its standard and carry its power of performance up 
along with its ideal. But if there be a vigorous willingness 
to work, and a sincere and good motive at the bottom of men- 
tal efforts, there is no danger of aiming to high. Though the 
perfect idea in the mind will never be realized,—for a man’s 
ideal, like his horizon, is constantly receding from him as he 
advances towards it,—yet the grade of excellence actually at- 
tained will be far higher, than if but an inferior, or even a 
moderate, standard is assumed in the outset. 

The preacher’s idea of a sermon should, therefore, be as full 
and perfect as possible. He should not be content with an 
inferior grade of sermonizing, but should aim to make his dis- 
courses us excellent in matter and in manner as his powers, 
natural and acquired, will possibly allow. And especially 
should he subject his efforts at sermonizing to the criticism 
and the discipline of a high ideal, while he is in the prepara- 
tory course of professional education. It is probably safe to 
say, that in all theological seminaries too many sermons are 
written, because the conception of a sermon is too inadequate. 
A higher standard would diminish the quantity, and improve 
the quality in this department of authorship. We are well 
aware of the frequent demands made by the churches upon 
the theological student before he has entered the pastoral 
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office. These demands ought to be met, so far as is possible, 
in view of the lack of preachers in this great and growing 
country. And yet this very demand calls for great resolution, 
and great carefulness, on the part of the professional student. 
He ought not to court, but to discourage this premature 
draft upon his resources, so far as he can consistently with a 
wise regard to circumstances. He ought to insist upon the 
full time in which to prepare for a life-long work,—a work 
that will task the best discipline and the ripest culture to the 
utmost. He ought to keep his ideal of a sermon high and 
bright before his eye, and not allow his mind, by the frequency 
and insufficiency of its preparations, to become accustomed to 
inferior performances, because this is the next step to becom- 
ing satisfied with them. 

It is possible, as we have already remarked, that a high 
model may, in some instances, discourage efforts, and freeze 
the genial currents of the soul. But in this age of intense 
mental action, when all men are thinking, and speaking, and 
writing, there is little danger in recommending a high stand- 
ard to the professional man. Where one mind will be injured 
by it, a thousand will be benefitted. Moreover, if there only 
be a vigorous and healthy state of mind,—a disposition to act, 
to think, and to write,—on the part of the clergyman, there is 
little danger of his becoming unduly fastidious, or morbidly 
nice. Add to this the fact, that as soon as the clergyman has 
once entered upon the active duties of hie profession, neces- 
sity is laid upon him and he must compose, nolens volens, and 
we have still another reason why a high ideal is not liable, as 
it is sometimes in the case of the artist or poet, to hamper 
and suppress his activity. All disposition to brood morbidly 
over performances, because they are not close up to the per- 
fect model in the mind, will be broken up and driven to the 
four winds, by the consideration that on next Lord's day two 
sermons must be preached at the call of the bell, to that ex- 
pecting and expectant congregation. 

We are also aware that it is possible to expend too much 
time and laber upon an individual sermon. Some preachers, 
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and some very celebrated in their day, have had their “ favor- 
ite sermons,” as they are styled—sermons upon which an un- 
due amount of pains was expended, to the negleet and serious 
injury of the rest of their sermonizing. A distinguished 
American preacher is said to have re-written one particular 
discourse more than ninety times! But this is not the true 
use of a high ideal. A high conception ought to show its 
work and its power in every sermon. The discourses of a 
preacher ought uniformily to bear the marks of a lofty aim. 
Not that one sermon will be as excellent as another ; any more 
than one subject will be as fertile as another. But the eourse 
of sermonizing, year after year, ought to show that the preacher 
is satisfied with no hasty, perfunetory performance of his du- 
ties,—that there is constantly floating before him, and beck- 
oning him on, a noble and high idea of what a sermon always 
should be. 

There is little danger, however, of excessive elaboration 
during the course of professional study. The theological stu- 
dent is more likely tounder-estimate the close study of his plans, 
and the elaborate cultivation of his style and diction, than 
to overestimate them. He is apt to shrink from that persist- 
ent self-denial of the intellect whieh eonfines it to long and la- 
borious efforts upon a single diseourse, instead of allowing it 
to expatiate amid a greater variety of themes. The student, in 
his best estate, is too little disposed to that thorough elabora- 
tion to which the ancient orators accustomed themselves in 
the production of their master pieces, and which exhibits it- 
self equally in the compactness and cgmpleteness of the or- 
ganization, and in the hard finish of the style. “The prose of 
Demosthenes,” says an excellent critic, “is in its kind as per- 
fect and finished as metrical composition. For example, the 
greatest attention is bestowed by Demosthenes, upon the se- 
quence of long and short syllables, not in order to produce a 
regularly recurring metre, but in order to express the most 
diverse emotions of the mind by a suitable and ever varying 
rhythm, or movement. And as this prose rhythm never passes 
over into a poetical metre, so the language, as to its elements, 
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never loses itself in the sphere of poetry, but remains, as the 
language of oratory ever should, that of ordinary life and cul- 
tivated society. And the uncommon charm of this rhetorical 
prose lies precisely in this,—that these simple elements of 
speech are treated with the same care which usually only the 
poet is wont to devote to words. Demosthenes himself was 
well aware of this study which he bestowed upon his style, 
and he required it in the orator. It is not enough, said he, 
that the orator, in order to prepare for delivery in public, 
write down his thoughts——he must, as it were, sculpture 
them in brass [i. e., he must not content himself with that loose 
use of language which characterizes a thoughtless fluency, but 
his words must have a precise and exact look, like newly 
minted coin, with sharply-cut edges and devices.] This com- 
parison of prose composition with sculpture appears to have 
been a favorite one with the ancient rhetoricians; as Dion- 
ysius also says of Demosthenes, Plato, and Socrates, ‘their 
productions were not so much works of writing as of carving 
and embossing.’ ”* 

‘his high ideal both of matter and style should, therefore, 
float constantly before the eye of the student,during his whole 
preparatory course. In this way, he will habituate himself 
to intense and careful efforts in composition, so that_when he 
goes out into active professional life he may, when compelled 
to do so by the stress of circumstances, even relax something of 
this strain and tension of intellect, and yet throw off with ra- 
pidity sermons that will be highly methodical, and highly fin- 
ished, because this style of sermonizing has become natural to 
him. By this severe discipline of himself in the begining, he 
will have acquired the right to be daring, and careless, when 
compelled to be, by the stress of circumstances ; and what is 
more, he will have acquired the ability to be so, without dis- 
grace to his calling, and with success in it. 

3. A third general maxim for the sermonizer is this: Jn in- 
meciate preparation for the pulpit, make no use of the immediate 


* TueRemiIn : Demosthenes und Massillon. 
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preparation of other minds, but rely solely upon personal resources. 
This maxim forbids the use of the skeletons and sermons of 
other sermonizers, in the process of composition. Such a gen- 
eral preparation as has been described—such a homiletic 
mental habit conjoined with a high ideal in the mind,—renders 
such help unnecessary. Such a sermonizer is strong in him- 
self, and needs no supports or crutches; such a preacher is rich 
in himself, and does not need to borrow. He prefers to follow the 
leadings of his own well disciplined and well informed mind, 
rather than to adjust himself to the movements of another 
mind, however firm and consecutive they may be. 

In this day, when so many aids to sermonizing are being 
furnished to the preacher, it is well to form a correct esti- 
mate of their real value. These collections of skeletons and 
plans, more or less filled up, which seem to be multiplying 
along with the general multiplication of books, ought to be 
entirely neglected and rejected by both the theological student 
and preacher. As matter of fact, they are neglected by all 
vigorous and effective sermonizers. They are the resort of 
the indolent and unfaithful alone. 

The only plausible reason that can be urged for using them 
is, that they furnish material for the study of plans,—that they 
are necessary to the acquisition of the art of skeletonizing. But 
a good collection of sermons is of far more worth for this pur- 
pose. There is very little discipline in looking over a plan that 
has been eliminated from a sermon by another mind. But 
there is very great discipline in taking the sermon itself, and 
eliminating the plan for ourselves. In the first instance, the 
mind is passive, in the secondit is active. The plan of atruly 
excellent discourse is so identified with the discourse, is so 
thoroughly organic and one with the filling up, that it requires 
great judgment and close examination to dissect it, and sep- 
arate it from the mass of thought, in which it is lightly, yet 
strongly imbedded. Why then lose all the benefits of this ex- 


amination and exertion of judgment, by employing the collec- 
tor of skeletons to do this work forus? Why not take the 
living structure to pieces ourselves, and derive the same 
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knowledge and skill thereby, which the anatomist acquires 
from a personal dissection of a subject? It is only by actual 
analysis, that actual synthesis becomes possible. It is only by 
actual examination of the parts of an oration, and an acfual 
disentanglement of them from the matter of the discourse, 
that we can acquire the ability of putting parts together, and 
building up a methodical structure ourselves. Instead, there- 
fore, of buying a collection of skeletons, the student and preach- 
er should buy a collection of sermons, and obtain the discipline 
which he needs from a close and careful study of their logical 
structure and rhetorical properties. For in this way he will 
acquire both a logical and rhetorical discipline. If he studies 
a skeleton merely, logical discipline is the most he can obtain ; 
and this too, as we have seen, in only an inferior degree. If, 
on the other hand, he studies a sermon, while the effort to detect 
and take out the plan that is in it will go to impart a fine 
logical talent, a fine constructive ability, the attention which 
will at the same time be given to the style, illustration, and dic- 
tion of the discourse as a whole will go to impart a fine rhetori- 
cal talent also. The method of criticism will correspond to the 
method of production. As the sermon came into existence in 
a growth-like way—plan and filling up, skeleton and flesh, all 
together,—so it will be examined in the same natural method. 
The skeleton will not be contemplated alone and isolated from 
the thoughts which it supports; neither will the thoughts be 
examined in a state of separation from the plan of the whole 
fabric. The method of criticism, like the method of author- 
ship, will be the method of nature.* 

But when these collections of plans are seriously offered to 
the preacher, as sources from which to derive the foundations 
of his sermons, nothing can be said in their recommendation 
either on the score of literature or morality. An English treat- 
ise upon the art of sermonizing, which is filled up with very 
full plans of sermons by various distinguished preachers, con- 


* The careful analysis of such sermons as those of South, Barrow, and Saurin, 
would be a discipline for the young preacher more valuable than to read a 
hundred treatises upon rhetoric, without it. 
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tains such remarks as the following: “An immense number 
of examples, in which passages are laid out in logical order, 
are to be found in Burkitt on the N. T., and more especially in 
Henry, and these may often be turned to good account. Some 
ministers are very cautious of using any of these plans, because 
the volumes of Burkitt and Henry are possessed by many fam- 
ilies ; but surely some new casting might easily be devised 
that would give the air of novelty, and please the fastidious, if 
they be thought worth the pleasing.” Again he says: “Ido 
not wish to draw you from your independent study, and the 
resources of your own minds; but if at any time you feel in- 
disposed towards mental labor, or time will not allow you to 
enter upon it, regard it as perfectly lawful to avail yourselves 
of the materials furnished by such an author as Henry.” 
Again he observes: “As to Burkitt, he is full of both long 
and short skeletons, that is, skeletons upon long and short pas- 
sages, which a little pains would so modernize that when our 
knowing people saw their old friend with a new face, they 
certainly would not recognize him again. This is, I suppose, 
what we wish, when we find ourselves out of condition for 
close study, or have not time for it.” The author then goes 
on to say, with an innocent simplicity that is quite charming, 
that “it is necessary to obtain a knowledge of Burkitt's key- 
words, his ‘Observe,’ his ‘Note,’ his ‘Learn. When he 
says ‘Observe,’ he is about to give you a head or division of 
the passage in an expository view.” &c., &c., &c .* 


* Srurtevant: Manual. pp. 57, 58, 59,— The views in the English Church are 
very indulgent in relation to preparations for the pulpit. Archdeacon Paley, 
in a sermon to the young clergy of Carlisle, addresses them asfollows: ‘“ There 
is another resource by which your time may be occupied, which you have for- 
got, in urging that your time will hang heavy upon you. I mean the composi- 
tion of sermons. I am far from refusing you the benefit of other mens’ labors ; 
I only require that they be called in, not to flatter laziness, but to assist indus- 
try. You find yourself unable to furnish a sermon every week; try to com- 
pose one every month.” 

The English Churchman contains the following announcement :— “ A clergy- 
man of experience and moderate views, who distinguished himself during 
his University course in Divinity and English composition, will furnish original 
sermons in strict accordance with the Church of England, in a legible 
hand, at 5s. 6d. each. Only one copy will be given in any diocese. A_ speci- 
men will be sent if wished for. Sermons made to order on any required sub- 
ject, on reasonable terms. For further particulars apply,” &c. 
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Now such recommendations as these are both illiterate, and 
immoral. No scholar,—no preacher who has evena becoming 
regard for the literary character, to say nothing of the edifying 
character, of his sermonizing,—could possibly subject his in- 
tellect to such copying. A proper estimate of the sermon as a 
piece of authorship, if nothing more, would lead the sacred 
orator to despise such servile artifices, from which nothing but an 
artificial product could result. Upon sucha method as this, the 
whole department of Sacred Eloquence would lose all its fresh- 
ness and originality, and would die out. “Dull as a sermon” 
would be a phrase more true and more significant than it is 
now. 

But upon the score of morality, this act of stealing sermons, 
is utterly indefensible. A preacher ought to be an honest man 
throughout. Sincerity, godly sincerity, ought to characterize 
him intellectually, as well as morally. His plans ought to be 
the genuine work of his own brain. Not that he may not at 
times present a plan and train of thought similiar to those 
of other minds; but he ought not to know of it at the time. 
Such coincidences ought to be undesigned; the result of two 
minds, each working upon a similar or the same subject, in an 
independent way, and with no inter-communication. Then 
the product belongs to both alike, and the coincidence results 
from the common nature of truth, and the common structure of 
the human mind; and not from a servile copying of one mind 
by another. 

Beside this critical study of the best sermonizers in the sev- 
eral languages with which the preacher may be acquainted, 
he should be a dilligent student of the standard theological 
treatises in them. There are, in each of the leading literatures 
of the modern world, and also in the patristic Greek and Latin, 
a few treatises which are so thoroughly scriptural in their 
matter, and so systematic in their strutture, that they can not 
be outgrown by either the theologian or the sermonizer. Upon 
these, in connection with a faithful study of the Scriptures 
themselves, the preacher ought to bestow his time. This 
method of preparing for the process of composition, unlike 
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that indolent method of having recourse to the plans and 
sermons of others, strengthens and enriches the intellect. 
The preacher daily becomes a more discriminating exegete, 
a more profound theologian, a more natural rhetorician ; and 
the end of his ministerial career finds him as thoughtful and 
as rich a sermonizer as ever. 

The union of a close critical study of the Scriptures them- 
selves, with a thorough and continuous study of those sterling 
theological treatises which, because they have grown up out 
of the Scriptures, partake most of their root and fatness, can 
not be too earnestly recommended to the sermonizer as the 
best general preparation for direct and particular prepara- 
tion for the pulpit. The time and ability of the preacher in 
this age of innumerable small books, upon innumerable small 
subjects, is too often expended upon inferior productions. Let 
him dare to be ignorant of this transitory literature, whether 
sacred or secular, that he may become acquainted with the 
Bible itself, and those master-works of master-minds which 
contain the methodized substance of the Bible, and breathe its 
warmest, deepest inspiration. 

Intimately connected with this study of the Bible, and of 
theological systems and treatiges, is the study of philosophy. 
This point merits a fuller treatment than is possible within 
our limits. We would only briefly remark, that the study of 
philosophy, rightly pursued, is a great aid to the theologian 
and the preacher. If the department of philosophy be em- 
ployed rather as a means of disciplining the mind, and of furnish- 
ing a good method of developing and presenting truth, than as 
a source whence the truth itself is to be taken, it becomes the 
hand-maid of theology and religion. If, on the contrary, it is 
regarded as the source of truth, and the theologian and preach- 
er seeks his subject-matter from the finite reason of man, in- 
stead of from the Supreme Reason as it has revealed itself in 
the Scriptures, then the influence of philosophical studies is 
most injurious. But this is not the true idea of philosophy. 
Bacon called his philosophical system the “novum organum ” 
—the new organ, or instrument, by means of which truth was 
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to be developed, established, and applied. He did not call it 
a new revelation of truth, but a new medium of truth. 

If, now, the theologian and preacher adopts this true and 
rational view of the nature of philosophy ; if he regards it as 
a means whereby his mind obtains the best method of develop- 


ing, and not of originating truth ; if he regards it as a simple 
key to unlock the casket which contains the treasure, and not 
as the treasure itself, or even the casket; if the theologian 
and preacher adopts this sober and rational view of the nature 
and uses of philosophy, he will find it of great assistance. All 
that part of rhetoric which treats of planand invention, all the 
the organizing part of rhetoric, is most intimately connected 
with philosophy. Moreover, a correct knowledge of the laws 
of the human mind, a correct idea of the relation of truth to the 
human mind, and a correct method of enucleating and estab- 
lishing truth, can not be acquired without the discipline that 
results from philosophical studies ; and without such knowl- 
edge,.the preacher can neither think profoundly and consecu- 
tively, nor discourse clearly and forcibly.* 

4. The fourth general direction for the sermonizer is this : 
Maintain a spiritual mind. This direction is a practical one, 
and while it includes all that is implied in the general direc- 
tion to all Christians to cultivate personal piety, it is more 
specific in reference to the necessities of the preacher. By a 
spiritual mind, in this connection, is meant that solemn and 
serious mental frame which is naturally and constantly occu- 
pied with eternal realities. Some Christians seem to be much 
more at home in theinvisible realm of religion than others. 
They are characterized by a uniformly earnest and unearthly 
temper, as if their eye were fixed upon something beyond the 
horizon of this world,—as if they saw more, and saw further, 


than thoughtless and unspiritual men about them. Their eye 
on : a .  — _ 


* Says Dr. John Edwards in his work on Preaching: ‘‘ As for Metaphysics, it 
can not be denied that they are useful to the helping us to a clear and distinct ap- 
prehension of things, and to the enlarging of our minds, and the cultivating of our 
thoughts. Whence it is, that unthinking persons, and those that never study for 
accuracy of conceptions, hate this sort of learning as much as a Deist doth Creeds 
and Catechisms,”"—Preface to Pt. I. 
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ts fixed upon something beyond time and sense, and they do 
see more, far more, of “the things unseen and eternal,” than 
even the average of Christians. 

Now this temper of mind is of great worth to the preacher. 
Aside from the fact that one who possesses it is always in the 
vein for writing or speaking upon religious themes, such a 
one discourses with an earnest sincerity that is always im- 
pressive and effectual. He speaks seriously, because he un- 
derstands the nature of his subject. He speaks clearly and 
distinctly, because this spiritual-mindedness makes him sub- 
stantially an eye-witness of eternal realities. He speaks con- 
vincingly, because he knows what he says, and whereof he 
affirms. 

Let the preacher, then, maintain a spiritual mind,—a mind 
that is not dazzled with the glare of earth, that is too solemn 
to be impressed by the vanities of time,—a mind thats made 
habitually serious by seeing Him who is invisible. Dwelling 
among the things that are-unseen and eternal, such a preacher, 
when he comes forth to address volatile and worldly men, will 
speak with a depth and seriousness of view, and an energy and 
pungency of statement, that will send them away thoughtful 
and anxious. Without this abiding sense of the reality and 
awfulness of eternal things, though the preacher may send 
men away entertained and dazzled, he can not send them away 
thinking upon themselves and upon their prospects for eter- 
nity. And of what worth is a sermon that does not do this? 
The principal lack in the current preaching is not so much in 


matter as in manner. There is truth sufficient to save the soul’ 


in most of the sermons that are delivered; but it is not so 
fused with the speaker’s personal convictions, and presented in 
such living contact with the hearer’s fears, hopes, and needs, as 
to make the impression of sober reality. The pulpit must be- 
come more intense in manner, or the “form of sound words” 
will lose all its power. 

II. Having thus laid down some rules for the general prepa- 


ration for sermonizing, we proceed to give some rules for the 
immediate preparation of sermons. If the preacher has fitted 
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himself for the direct composition of discourses, by acquiring 


a homiletic mental habit, by forming a high ideal of a sermon, 
by training himself to self-reliance, and by uniformly maintain- 
ing a serious and spiritual mind, he is ready to compose ser- 
mons always and everywhere. He is a workman that has 
learned his craft, and is in possession of a constructive talent 
which he can use whenever he is called upon. But these 
general maxims need to be supplemented by some particular 
rules relating to the process of composition itself, and these 
we now proceed to specify. 

e Before beginning the composition of a sermon, bring both the 
intellect and the heart into a fervid and awakened condition. A\- 
though this general preparation for sermonizing, of which we 
have spoken, will naturally keep the mind and heart more or 
less active, still there will be need of more than this ordinary 
wakefulness, in order that the preacher may do his best work. 
Such a general preparation, it is true, will prevent the sermon- 
izer from being a dull and lethargic man, but he will need 
some more immediate stimulation than this, in order that he 
may compose with the utmost energy and vigor possible. As 
in the chemical process of crystalization, a smart stroke upon 
the vessel in which the solution has been slowly preparing for 
the magical change from a dull fluid to a bright and sparkling 
solid will accelerate the movement, and render the process 
seemingly an instantaneous one, so a sort of shock given to 
the mind, filled as it is with rich stores, and possessed as it is 
by a homiletic habit, will contribute greatly to the rapid and 
vigorous construction of a sermon. 

Some agitation and concussion is requisite in order to the 
most efficient exercise of the understanding. The mental 
powers need to be in an aroused condition,—so to speak, in a 
state of exaltation,—in order to work with thoroughness, and 
energy. Hence some very distinguished literary men have 
been wont to resort to the stimulus of drugs or of alcohol, to 
produce that inward excitement which is needed in order to 
the original and powerful action of the intellect. Poets and 
orators, in particular, feel the need of this intellectual fermen- 
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tation, and hence the instances of such artificial stimulation of 
the intellectual powers are most common among these. The 
preacher is precluded by Christian principle from the use of 
such means of rousing and kindling his mind, even if the lower 
prudential motives should not prevail with him. For the mind, 
like the body, is fearfully injured by artificial and unnatural 
stimulation. Minds that have been accustomed to it,—that 
have been forced up in this unnatural way to unnatural 
efforts,—show the effects of such treatment in premature de- 
bility, and commonly in final insanity or idiocy. 

The true and proper stimulant for the intellect is truth. 
There is no sin in being excited by truth. There is no men- 
tal injury in such excitement. The more thoroughly the in- 
tellect is stimulated and kindled by a living verity, the more 
intensely it is affected and energized by it, the better is it for 
the mind, and the man. In order, therefore, that the sermon- 
izer may produce within his mind that excitement which is 
needed in order to original and vigorous composition, let him 
possess his mind with some single truth adapted to this pur- 
pose. And this, from the nature of the case, should be that 
leading idea which he proposes to embody in his discourse. 
Every sermon ought to be characterized by unity,—a unity 
arising from the presence and the presidency within it of some 
one leading thought. The theme, or pi oposition of the sermon 
should therefore be that particular truth by which the sacred 
orator should excite his intellect,and awaken his powers to an 
intenser activity. If the preacher is not able to set his mind 
into a glow and fervor by his subject, let him not seek other 
means of excitement, but let him ponder the fact of his apathy, 
until he is filled with shame and sorrow. Let him remember 
that if he is not interested in the truth if divine truth has 
no power to quicken and rouse his intellectual powers,—he 
lacks the first qualification for sermonizing. 

But the sermonizer who has made that great general prepa- 
ration for his work of which we have spoken will find all the 
stimulation he needs, in his theme. It will be taken from the 
circle of truths in which he has become most interested both 
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by the habits of his mind, and by his general culture. It will 
be suggested to him by his own spiritual wants, and those of 
his audience. It will have direct reference to the supply of 
these wants. Let the preacher, then, so far as intellectual 
excitement is concerned, so fill his mind with the particular 
idea of the discourse which he is about to prepare, that all 
inaction and lethargy of intellect shall be banished at once. 
Let him, before beginning the construction of a sermon, set 
all his mental powers into a living play, by the single leading 
truth he would embody in it. 

But besides this intellectual awakening, some more than or- 
dinary eulivenment of the feelings and affections is needed in 
order to vigorous and eloquent composition. And this is es- 
pecially true of the composition of sermons,-—one main pur- 
pose of whichis toreach the affections and feelings of the 
human soul. Without that warm glow which comes from a 
warm heart, the purely intellectual excitement, of which we 
have spoken, will fail to influence the hearer, in the way of 
emotion and action. A purely intellectual force and energy 
may arrest and interest an audience, but taken by itself it can 
not persuade their wills, or melt their hearts. The best ser- 
mous of a preacher are generally composed under the impulse 
of a lively state of religious feeling. If preachers should be 
called to testify, they would state that those discourses which 
were written when they were in their best mood as Christians 
constitute the best portion of their authorship. 

The sermonizer, therefore, should seek for a more than or- 
dinary quickening of his emotions and affections, as he begins 
the work of immediate preparation for the pulpit. It is diffi- 
cult to lay down rules for the attainment of this state of feel- 
ing, that will be suited to every one. Each individual Chris- 
tian is apt to know the best means of rousing his own mind 
and heart, and hence it is better to leave the person himself 
to make a choice out of the variety that are at his command. 
Generally speaking, however, anything that contributes to 
awaken in the soul a livelier sense of the excellence of divine 
things, anything that tends to stir and quicken the Christian 
2 
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affections, will furnish the preacher what he needs in order to 
vigorous composition. Probably, therefore, no better advice 
can be given to the sacred orator, in the respect of which we 
are speaking, than that very same advice which he gives to 
the common Christian, when he asks for the best means and 
methods of quickening his religious affections. It has been 
said by one of the most profound and devout minds in English 
literature, that “an hour of solitude passed in sincere and earn- 
est prayer, or the conflict with, and conquest over, a single 
passion or subtle bosom sin, will teach us more of thought, 
will more effectually awaken the faculty and form the habit 
of reflection, than a year’s study in the schools without them.” 
If prayer and Christian self-discipline do this for the habits of 
thought, most certainly will they do the same for the habits 
of feeling. If an hour of serious self-examination and self- 
mortification —if an hour of devout meditation and earnest 
prayer,—does not set the affections of the preachier into a glow, 
probably nothing in the way of means can. The greatest 
preachers have, consequently, been in the habit of preparing 
for composition by a season of prayer and meditation. The 
maxim of Luther, bene orasse est bene studuisse, is familiar to 
all. Augustine says: “Let our Christian orator who would be 
understood and heard with pleasure, pray before he speak. 
Let him lift up his thirsty soul to God, before he pronounce 
anything.” Erasmus,—a man in whom the intellectual was 
more prominent than the spiritual and devotional,—yet ob- 
serves, that “it is incredible how much light, how much vig- 
or, how much forces and vitality, is imparted to the clergyman 
by deep earnest supplication.” And the pagan Pericles, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, “was accustonfed, whenever he was to 
speak in public, previously to entreat the gods, that he might 
not utter against his will, any word that should not belong to 
his subject.” 

By filling his mind with his theme, and by awakening his 
religious affections by a season of prayer and devout medita- 
tion, the sacred orator will bring his whole inner being into 
that awakened and exalted condition which prepares for di- 
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rect and rapid composition. He will become a roused man, 
and will find ali his faculties of cognition and feeling, in free 
and living action. 

2. And this brings us to the second maxim for facilitating 
the process of composition, which is: Compose continuously. 
‘When the preacher has made all the preparation, general and 
particular, of which we have spoken, and his mind and heart 
are ready to work, he should proceed in the composition of a 
sermon without intermission. The mind works with far the 
greatest intensity and energy, when it works continuously. It 
acquires strength by motion, and hence a stop in its action di- 
minishes its force. The mind, especially when a fall prepara- 
tion for its agency has been made, ought to be allowed, or if 
need be, compelled, to work as hard and as long as is compati- 
ble with the physical stracture of the individual. Some men 
are capable of much more protracted mental efforts than oth- 
ers; though in this case the mental processes themselves are 
apt to be much slower. When the mind moves with rapidity, 
it is unable to continue in motion so long as when its move- 
ments are more dell and heavy. Each man should know himself 
in these respects, and understand how much his mind and body 
can endure withont injury. Having this knowledge, he ought 
then to subject himself to as intense and as long continued 
composition as is possible. Having seated himself at his wri- 
ting-desk, he ought not to lay down his pen until he has tired 
himself by the process of original composition. Then let him 
unbend in good earnest, and allow his mind and bis body a real 
genuine relaxation. 

Too many sermons are composed during an intermittent ac- 
tivity of the mind wltich does not draw upon its deepest re- 
sources, and its best power. The sermon is the product of a 
series of isolated efforts, instead of one long, strong applica- 
tion. It wears, consequently, a ftagmentary character and 
appearance, as if it were written one sentence at a time, or each 
paragraph by itself. Even if there is a connection of the parts, 
there is no fusion of them. Even if the discourse has method, 
it has no glow. 
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“Write with fury, and correct with phlegm” is admirable 
advice for the sermonizer. But it is impossible to reuse this 
fury of the mind, except by a continuous application of its en- 
ergies. If the composer stops for a season, his mind begins 
to cool again, and much of the energy of his sueceeding effort 
is absorbed in bringing his mind up to the same degree of 
ardor at which it stood at the close of the preceding effort. It 
is as if the smith should every moment withdyaw his iron from 
the fire, instead of letting it stay until it has acquired a white 
heat. The same amount of mental application condensed into 
a single continuous effort will accomplish far more-than if it is 
acattered in portions over a long space of time. “Divide up 
the thunder,” says Schiller, “into separate notes, and it be- 
comes a lullaby for children, but pour it forth in one continu- 
ous peal, and its royal sound shall shake the heavens.” 

One principal reason why the pulpit ministrations of the 
‘elergy do not, as they should, exhibit their utmost possibility 
of effort, lies in the fact that too many sermons are composed 
scatteringly all along through the week. They are the pro- 
ducts of the desultory efforts of the clergyman. He allows 
himself to be interrupted during the season of composition, or 
else he has no fixed and stated season. The consequence is, 
that the sermon, instead of being produced by one uninterrupt- 
ed gush of soul, or at least by afew gushes and outpourings 
that form a true connection with each other, and so are vir- 
tually a single continaous effort, is the patched and fragmen- 
tary collection of odd hours, and of ungenial moods. The dis- 
course, in this way,drags its slow length along through the 
whole week, and the entire mental labor expended upon it, 
though apparently so much, is not equal in true productive 
force, in real originant and influential power, to three hours of 
continuous glowing composition. 

Let the sermonizer, then, proceed upon the maxim of wri- 
ting continuously, when he writes at all. Let him have his 
set season for composition. Let him fix the time of writing, 
and the length of effort, in accordance with his physical 
strength, and then let him go through with the process of com- 
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position with all the abstraction, absorption, and devotedness 
of prayer itself. In this way, the very best power of the 
man, the theologian, and thé Christian, will be evolved, and 
will appear in a discourse that will be fresh, energetic, and 
impressive. In this way, the sermon would become a more 
uniformly vivid production, and a more generally vital species 
of authorship, than it now is. 

It must be remembered, however, that this injunction to 
write continuously and furiously is a maxim only for one who 
has obeyed the other maxims, general and special, that have 
been laid down for sermonizing. It is no maxim for one who 
has not. It is one of a series, and pre-supposes obedience to 
what precedes, and also to what succeeds. If the preacher 
has formed a homiletic habit of mind, if his ideal of a sermon is 
hich, if he has trained himself to self-reliance, if he has ac- 
quired a spiritual way of thinking, and if he has roused his 
mind by his subject and his heart by prayer,—if he has done 
all this, then what he does in the hour of composition, let him 
do quickly, and continuously. 

3. The third maxim to be followed by the sermonizer in 
actual composition is this: Avoid prolizity. By prolixity, is 
meant a tiresome length which arises from an excessive treat- 
ment of a subject,—as excessive explanation, or excessive illus- 
tration, or excessive argumentation. Theremin, in his treatise 
upon Rhetoric,* enunciates the important distinction between 
the philosophical and the rhetorical presentation of truth. 
The former is that exhaustive and detailed development of a 
subject which is proper in the scientific treatise. The litter 
is that rapid and condensed, yet methodical, exhibition of 
thought which is required of the erator by the circumstances 
in which he is placed. Recurring to this distinction, the max- 
im : Avoid prolixity, is equivalent to the rule: Exhibit truth 
rhetorically, in distinction from exhibiting it philosophically 
or poetically. 

The orator, of all men, should know when he is through, and 


* Book I. chap, x, xi; Book UW. chap. iv. 
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should stop when he is through. The preacher should per- 
ceive when he has subjected a subject, or a portion of a sub- 
ject, toa treatment that is sufficient for the purposes of ora- 
tory, and should act aecordingly. As soonas his presentation 
has reached the due limits of rhetoric, he should bring it to an 
end, instantaneously, lest it pass over into a mode of represen- 
tation that is foreign to the orator, and is inimical to all the 
aims ofan orator. Prolixity,or excessive treatment, arises when 
the sermonizer continues to dwell upon any part of his discourse, 
after he has already sufficiently developed it.. A planis prolix, 
when it is filled up with sub-divisions which are so evidently 
contained in the principal divisions that the mind of the aud 
tor feels itself undervalued by their formal enunciation. An 
argument is prolix, when, from the employment of the philo- 
sophical instead of the rhetorieal mode of demonstration, it is 
made tedious by sylogisms instead of enthymemes, and by 
trains of ratiocination instead of bold and direct appeals to 
consciousness.. An illustration is prolix, when the short and 
rapid metaphor is converted into the long and detailed simile, 
or allegory. 

Without, however, entering upon these particulars of plan, 
proof, and illustration, we would briefly call attention to that pro- 
lixity, or excessive and tedious treatment of a subject, which 
arises from an imperfect mastery of it. Suppose the sermon- 
izer has not made that general and speeial preparation for 
composition which we have described, and yet attempts the 
production of asermom. In the first place, his manner of pre- 
sentation will inevitably be confused ; in the second place, it 
will inevitably be prolix, because it it is confused ; and in the 
third place, it will inevitably be tedious, because it is prolix 
and confused. Instead of handling his theme with that strong 
yet easy grasp which is natural toa mind that is master of it- 
self and of the truth, he handles it irresolutely, hesitatingly, 
and awkwardly. Instead of a clear downright statement, 
because he knows whereof he affirms, he expresses himself 
obscurely and doubtfully, because he does not certainly 
and positively know. Statement follows statement, and 
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yet there is little or no progress towards a final statement. 


Conscious that he has not done justice to the topic, he dares 
not let it drop, and take up another. Conscious that he has 
not lodged the truth fairly and surely in the mind of the au- 
ditor, he does not leave it, but continues to hover about it, 
and work at it, in hope of better success in the end. The re- 
sult is, that instead of crowding the greatest possible amount 
of matter into the smallest possible form, the preacher spreads 
the least possible amount of truth over the widest possible 
surface. He hammers out his lead very thin. For in this 
process the truth itself suffers. Instead of appearing in the 
sermon, as it is in its own nature, bright, dense, and gem-like, 
under the manipulations of such a workman, it becomes dull, 
and porous. The sacred oration instead of being a swift, brief, 
and strong movement of thought, becomes a slow, long, and 
feeble one. 

But prolixity may arise, also, from another cause besides ig- 
norance of the subject. There may be prolixity from too 
much information. The preacher may have stored his memo- 
ry with a multifarious knowledge, and not having acquired 
that thoroughly organizing habit of mind which, like life in 
naturg, sloughs off all that is not needed, this knowledge in- 
undates the sermon. It comes pouring in upon him by a 
merely passive effort of the memory, while the judgment is 
unawakened and unemployed, and borne along upon this 
general deluge of materials, the preacher becomes the most 
prolix and tedious of mortals. Long after the topic under 
consideration has been sufficiently explained to the under- 
standing, he continues to explain. Long after the topic has 
been sufficiently illustrated to the imagination, he continues 
to illustrate. Copiousness of information, unless it is under 
the regulation and guidance of a strongly methodizing ability, 
and true rhetorical talent, leads to prolixity as inevitably as 
sheer ignorance. 

While the preacher is on his guard against this fault, he is 
at the same time to remember that he is dealing with the com- 
mon mind, and must not be so brief as to be obscure. A cer- 
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tain degree of repetition, even, is required in the sermon, es- 
pecially if it is highly doctrinal, in order to convey the truth 
completely. This trait should be managed with great care, 
however; for even the common mind is less offended at a na- 
kedness of statement which leaves it something to do, even if 
it is in the way of supplying ellipses and deficiences, than it is 
at an excessive repetition, which tires and tantalizes it. It is im- 
possible to lay down a general rule for the length of a sermon. 
It will not do to say that it should be thirty minutes in length, 
or forty-five minutes, or one hour. The length of a discourse 
will vary with the nature of the subject, and the peculiarities 
of time and place. And no stiff rule is needed, provided the 
sermonizer possesses that good judgment, that tact, which dis- 
cerns when the subject, as a whole, or in its parts, has received 
a sufficient treatment. It is, in reality, a sort of instinctive feel- 
ing which comes in the course of a good rhetorical training 
and practice, rather than any outward rule, that must decide 
when the devlopement of truth has reached that point where 
it must stop. Hence the remark so often made in praise of a 
skillful orator: “He knows when he is done.” In fact, it is 
not the item of length, but the item of prolixity, which wearies 
an audience. An auditory will listen with increasing inter- 
est to a sermon of an hour’s length, provided their attention is 
kept upon the stretch by a sermonizer who says just enough, 
and no more, upon each point, and who passes from topic to 
topic with rapidity, and yet with a due treatment and exhaus- 
tion of each, while they will go to sleep under a sermon of a 
half-hour’s length, in which there is none of the excitement 
that comes from a skillful management of the heads, and none 
of the exhilaration of aforward motion. There is less fatigue 
and weuriness in shooting through two hundred miles of space 
in a rail-car, than in lumbering over ten miles of space in a 
slow coach. 

The importance of avoiding prolixity is very apparent when 
we consider the relation of the sermon to the feelings and af- 
fections of the hearer. The feelings of the human soul are of- 


ten very shy, and apparently capricious. The preacher some- 
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times succeeds in awakening a very deep feeling,—say that of 
conviction of sin,—but he is not satisfied with having said 
just enough, or perhaps he is destitute of that tact of which 
we have spoken, and does not know that he has, and continues 
to enlarge and amplify. The feeling of conviction in the hear- 
er, Which ought to have been left to itself, begins to be weak- 
ened by the unnecessary repetition or prolixity of the dis- 
course, and perhaps is ultimately dissipated by it. If the 
preacher had stopped when he was really through, and h id 
left the mind of the hearer to its own workings and those of 
the Holy Spirit in it, a work would have been done in the 
soul which all this labor of supererogation on his part only 
serves to hinder and suppress. 

Let the preacher acquire this nice discernment, by acquir- 
ing a good rhetorical discipline, by making all the general and 
special preparation for sermonizing, and by studying the capa- 
cities of his congregation, and then he will, instinetively and in- 
evitably, avoid all polixity in the discussion of truth. Then his 
sermons, whether they are longer or shorter, will all of them ex- 
hibit that just proportion,—that roundness of form, and that 
absence of all superfluity,—which we see in the works of na- 
ture, and which appears in the productions of every wise and 
cunning workman who imitates nature. 


Arr. Il.—RELATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT TO THE NEW. 


By Henry Harsaven, D. D. Prof. in Mercersburg Theologieal Seminary. 


Tuzessential nature of the Old Testament dispensation—-how 
it fundamentally differs from the Christian dispensation, and 
the substantial relation of Judaism to Christianity—is a subject 
which may be denominated a living one in theological inquiry, 
and one which only the more earnestly asks for better settle- 
ment as the study of the essential nature of Christianity be. 
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comes more earnest and profound. Any systematic theological 
inquirer who does not meet a most formidable difficulty at this 
point, may be sure that his system is weak at more than one 
other point, if not wholly untenable in its principle and rul- 
ing scheme. Whoever, therefore, has, or thinks he has, an 
earnest word to speak on this subject ought to be patiently 
heard ; and if he speak well, he deserves the thanks of the 
whole church. 

A work has lately fallen into our hands in which some pha- 
ses of this question are discussed.* This work of Mr. Lord, 
though it has no doubt been read and examined in a private 
way, has not as yet received that earnest public attention 
which it deserves. We see from a very complimentary notice 
of the work in the “ Quarterly Journal of Prophecy,” that it 
has attracted the attention of its learned editor, Rev. Andrew 
Bonar, who says of it: “ This a truly admirable work ; and its 
elaborate preface is one of the best introductions to the Psalms 
that we ever read. Wehope the volume will be reprinted on 
this side of the Atlantic.”t He also gives copious extracts in 
a commendatory tone. 

The author of this work evidently does not write from a 
mere love of making books, but with a deep and earnest con- 
viction that something ought to be said on the subject in 
hand; though, we believe, no clergyman, he gives evidence 
of having searched and thought extensively in the sphere of 
theology. Feeling that he has asubject before him that has 
not been satisfactorily settled, and conscious that he has some- 
thing to offer in regard to it that has not been said be- 
fore, the author does not adhere to the beaten track, but at 
times strikes out boldly into new paths. For this reason pre- 
cisely his work, though it may not always convince, is fresh, 
sugyestive, and profitable to the thoughtful reader. 

In regard to the arrangement of the Psalms, Mr. Lord, very 


* The Psalter Re&ljusted in its relations to the Temple Services and the 
Ancient Jewish Faith. By Exteazar Lorp. New York ; Anson D. F. Randolph, 
1860, pp., 280. 

t No LI, April, 1861, p., 184. 
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correctly, no doubt, supposes “it quite certain that the Psalms 
are not now arranged in the order of their original composi- 
tion.” They were, he holds, originally composed on special 
occasions and for special purposes in the service of the temple, 
in consequence of which they stood, in substance and form, in 
natural adjustment to the whole of the public service, but ex- 
isted only as “ written on separate slips of parchment,” and 
were thus used by the singers ; and “when the temple was 
destroyed, the system of which they formed so conspicuous a 
part was broken up, the Jehovah formally withdrew from the 
sanctuary prior to its demolition (Ezk. xi. 23, and context.) 
In the new structure, the ark of the covenant and mercy-seat, 
the Shechinah of Jehovah’s personal presence, and the holy fire 
on the altar were wholly wanting. The system could be but 
partially reproduced, and it would seem to have been without 
reference to it that the Psalms were collected into a distinct 
volume and handed down to us in the Hebrew Psalter.” (pp. 
46, 47.) 

The theory on which the author proceeds in his re-adjust- 
ment of them, is fully discussed and set forth in the Introduc- 
tion of the work. The results at which he arrives are best 
given briefly in his own words. “The most natural and ob- 
vious method of re-arranging the series is thatof following the 
routine of the temple services to which, as chanted in concert 
with instrumental melody, they were an accompaniment. As 
lyrics, this use of them plainly contrélled their strueture and 
their relative significance, insomuch that certain of them only 
were adapted to each peculiar stage of the service, and would 
have been wholly incongruous and out of place at any other 
stage.” 

According to this scheme, the Psalms, in this re-adjustment, 
are made to cluster around different and successive parts of 
the temple service—their character, contents, and peculiar 
spirit determining their place. Following out this view, the au- 
thor arranges the whole Psalter in seven parts or clusters. 
The first ineludes those Psalms which are “supposed to have 
been sung by the worshipers when ascending the steps of 
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the temple to attend the ritual and typical services.” Eigh- 
teen Psalms fall into this cluster. The second contains those 
which are supposed to have been “chanted when the wor- 
shipers, having entered the gate of the temple, were in full 
view of the ritual and typical acts and objects to which sue- 
cessively their attention was directed.” Under this head we 
have thirty-three Psalms. The third comprises those Psalms 
“appropriate to be chanted in the temple during the immola- 
tion of the lamb, and the sacrifice of burnt-offering ; and to be 
repeated by the Messiah on the cross; and by his people in 
remembrance of his death.” These are Ps. 142, 70, 69, 22, 40. 
The fourth part comprises nineteen Psalms “appropriate to be 
sung in the temple, after the close of the typical routine, and 
under the full impression of its doctrinal and prophetic im- 
port and references, and suitable to the Messiah at and after 
his resurrection, under the consciousness of his triumph and 
in view of the exaltation, kingdom, and glory he had secured 
for himself and his people: Suitable, therefore, in the same 
view, to be sung by his people.” The //th part includes fif- 
teen Psalms “ appropriate to be sung by the worshiper in the 
temple after the ritual and typical services had ceased, relat- 
ing to the Messiah’s conflict, triumph, ascension, kingdom, and 
regal glory ; and to be sung in the Christian church in view 
of the same subjects.” The sixth part comprises eleven Psalms 
“appropriate to be chanted after the close of the typical ser- 
vice in celebration of th® mighty acts of the Jehovah in his 
prior administration over his chosen people, and prospectively 
concerning his exaltation, kingdom, and reign as Messiah.” 
The seventh part comprises forty-nine Psalms in which “the 
writer personates individual believers in some instatices, and 
the church in others. The Messiah, as man identified with 
them, speaks through the Psalmist.” 

The author does not, of course, claim that, in this classifica- 
tion, he has sueceeded in assigning to each Psalm its proper 
place. “It may be impossible now perfectly to trace and 
designate the counterparts of that routine so as to decide which 
Psalms, to the exclusion of all the rest, were sung at the open- 
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ing, and which at each advancing stage or transition of the 


ritual. . . . But this is of minor consequence if the sup- 
posed method and significance of the initiatory and most sol- 
emn portions of the service are granted, and if the consistency, 
grandeur, and magnificence of the entire scene are duly con- 
sidered.” 

The author has a profound sense of the sublimity and im- 
pressiveness of that service into which these Pealins fall ac- 
cording to the classification given, and of the different stages 
of which they originally constituted an important part. This 
leads him to seek for the basis--the underlying divine reality 
and substance, of the Old Testament worship. This is the 
real burden of his able Introduction, of the varicus heads of 
parts and chapters, and the notes interspersed ; and is to us the 
most interesting part of the work. 

Mr. Lord very properly finds the substance and the object 
of the Old Testament worship in the presence of the Jehovah, 
whom he regards identical with the Logos who became incar- 
nate. “They worshiped that divine person as locally pres- 
ent in his official character, dwelling in the tabernacle.” “It 
was the Second Person of the Godhead, in his delegated and 
officially subordinate character, the Logos in the beginning, 
who came forth from the invisible to the visible, and in his 
official character manifested the infinite under the conditions 
of the finite.” 

That the Second Person in the adorable Trinity was in some 
way present in the Old Testament is evident, and the earnest 
manner in which the author of this work variously insists on 
this point is worthy of all praise. In his view, however, of 
the mode or character of that presence and work, he is not, we 
think, so successful as in other features of his discussion. This 
is the problem. Though his personal presence is held, his 
work of mediation is regarded as having been “ official” and 
“ delegated ”—his relation to man was a “ representative rela- 
tion.” A real personal union with man in the fullest sense, 
required of course the Incarnation, which was as yet future. 
But this fact only the more forcibly brings back the question : 
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“ How can we hold the essential connection and oneness of tht 
patriarchal and Levitical typology with the Christian system of 
doctrine and worship, founded on the same covenant, and pre- 
scribed and administered by the same, the only mediator?”-—- 
that “the system was one /” that “ his person as mediator was 
the same before as after he took another nature into union 
with his person!”—and that the Old Testament worshipers 
are identified with, united to him, as members of his mystical 
body ?” 

Holding, as we must, that Christianity has as its essential 
basis the union of God the Son with our humanity: that by 
virtue of this union we are united with him, not in doctrine or 
by moral conformity merely, but in life ; and that the founda- 
tion of his mediation is not to be found merely in his repre- 
sentative, delegated, or official character, but in his divine-hu- 
man person, we are compelled to see a great gulf between the 
essential nature of the Old Testament religion and that of the 
New, unless we find a higher basis for the Old Testament grace 
than the one indicated. Holding,moreover, as we also must. that 
the two religions must be, at bottom, one remedial system of God, 
we are forced to seek in the Old economy a deeper and more 
real presence and work of the Mediator, Christ, than is cov- 
ered by the words representative, delegated, and official. We 
can feel, in reading this work, that the author is in reality 
wrestling with this problem. He actually finds a deep mean- 
ing in the Old Testament, and gives abundant evidence that 
he fgels more than*he finds. He is in earnest with the prob- 
lem in hand. It is this, as well as a sense of the importance of 
the question, that makes us anxious, not to solve it for him, 
but to study it with him. 


Though Christ was always expected and desired, through- 
out the whole history of the Old Testament, by prophets and 
kings (Luke x. 24) yet his actual birth, and real union with 
our nature was delayed for four thousand years. Why was 
it delayed? and what meanwhile was the existing divinely 
inaugurated system of religion adequate, and designed, to ac- 
complish for the salvation of man? How was the Old Testa- 
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ment economy of salvation related to Christ and Christianity? 
This, as we have said, is one of the most difficult subjects in 
whole range of theology. 

Some hold that the substance of Judaism, or its saving con- 
tents, was the same in kind with Christianity, and that the 
two differ only in degree. This solves the problem in an easy 
way. But is not this substantially the old Ebionitic heresy, 
which refused to see the new in Christianity, and proposed, by 
Christianity merely to continue Judaism, and to complete it 
on its own plane? This theory, in the sphere of theology, is 


precisely analogous to that scheme in physics which regards 


the cosmogony as presenting a process of development in 
which the highest order of plant passes into the lowest ani- 
mal, and the highest order of animal is developed into the 
lowest order of man. As this view of the genesis of the world 
is found to be at war with the ruling facts of the world, as 
well as with the truths of revelation, so this kindred theory in 
the sphere of revelation strikes at the root of Christianity it- 
self, requiring it to be reduced from its high and peculiar sub- 
stance to a lower plane. 

To* say that Judaism was a preparation for Christianity, is 
most true. So is it true that in the cosmogony the lower or- 
ders are ever a preparation for the higher; but this is not to 
admit that the lower pass over into the higher in their own 
nature and character. When man appeared at the head of 
creation, he did not there appear as a development out of the 
lower, but as a new creature of God. (Gen. i. 26, 27; ii. 7.) So 
when Christianity appears, it appears, it is, true, as that to- 
ward which Judaism struggled in its inmost life, but it ap- 
pears at the same time as a new creation in Christ Jesus. To 
say that Judaism was a preparation for the comiug of the Sa- 
viour, does not explain how the Old Testament believers could 
be saved before the Saviour came. How cana hungry man 
be really satisfied by a prospective feast? 

If we take the view that our salvation rests ultimately only 
on a moral union with Christ, then we can easily see how the 
Old Testament believers, instructed by the prophets and the 
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law, cou!d be led to an endeavor to conform their lives to the 
same precepts which Christ afterwards taught, only ina clearer 
manner ; but this requires us to hold that Christianity itself 
was, and cuntinues to be, only a moral system. Then we are 
upon ground on which no orthodox Christian is content to 
stand. 

The New Testament clearly teaches that salvation is only 
possible where there is a union with the divine-human life 
of Christ—that salvation has its ground, and only ground, in 
his union with our humanity—that by his own divine-human 
perfecting in our nature he “ became the author of eternal sal- 
vation ” (Heb. iv. 8, 9.)\—and that that union with him which 
is the foundation of our salvation is effected by the Holy 


elorification (John Vil. 39.) 


Ghost, who only came after Christ’s g 
and by means of the sacraments and ordinances instituted by 
him. (Col. ii, 12; 1 Cor. x. 16; John vi. 48-58.) 

Does not this seem to shut out the Old Testament believers 
from positive, actual Christian salvation, at least until Christ 
actually united himself with our nature, in it obtained victory 
over sin, death and hell, was himself glorified, and secured the 
advent of the Holy Ghost (Jolin vii. 39), so that we might re- 
alize “ the mystery which hath been hid from ages, and from 
generations, but now is made manifest to his saints: . . . 
which is Christ in you, the hope of glory.” (Col. i. 26, 27.) 

Not only do these ruling principles in the peculiar nature 
of Christianity involve this vast difference between the two 
systems of Judaism and Christianity, but the clear teachings 
of the New Testament likewise make this difference mark- 
ed and broad. John the Baptist, the last of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets, and the greatest then born of woman, is less 
than the least in the New Testament kingdom. (Matth. xi. 11; 
Luke vii. 28.) The entire inadequacy of the old economy for 
the ends of salvation is plainly stated in 2 Cor. iii. 6-11; and 
Heb. viii. 6-13. To the Galatians, who had been “bewitch- 
ed” to believe that they must become Jews first in order to 
become Christians, St. Paul shows that the Old Testament it- 
self looked forward to find its own saving substance in the 
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New. “Before faith came, we were kept under the law, shut 
up unto the faith which should afterwards be revealed. Where- 


fore the law was our schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ, 
that we might be justified by faith.” (Gal. ili. 23, 24.) So again: 
“The law made nothing perfect, but the bringing in of a better 
hope did.” (Heb. vii. 19.) “For there is verily disannulling of 
the commandant going before, for the weakness and unprofita- 
bleness thereof.” (v.18) If possible, still stronger is the pas- 
sage Heb. x. 1-4, 14,19. Of the Old Testament worthies it 
is said: “These all, having obtained a good report through 
faith, received not the promise: God having provided some 
better things for us, that’ they without us should not be made 
perfect.” (Heb. xi. 29, 40.) If this passage looks, as some 
hold, to the second coming of Christ, and contains the sense 
that the Old Testament believers can not come to their final 
state of redemption and glory till the whole body of the church 
is consummated, it only for that reason the more strongly in- 
cludes the sense, that they could not come into that fellowship 
with Christ which has its ground in his first coming in the 
flesh till he had actually come ; and that thus they could “not 
be made perfect ” until that “ better thing,” which came to us 
in his incarnation, had been “provided” by God. 

It is generally held, even by those who claim that the old 
economy afforded salvation to its believers alike in kind with 
that at once attained unto by believers under Christianity, 
that the former dispensation stood related to the latter as 
shadow and substance. But is it well considered what this iu- 
volves? Shadow and substance are not the same in kind, 
nor is the one merely a higher degree of the other ; though 
they go together they are essentially different things. The 
shadow, produced by the substance, is at best on'y a yvitness 
that the substance exists, and that it is near by; but it can not 
possibly furnish that which the substance is adapted to bestow. 

So far as we can see, the problem as to the salvation of the 
Old Testament believers can only be solved in one of two 


ways—either we must solve it in connection with eschatology 
or by a deeper Christology. 
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The greater number of those who have earnestly wrestled 
with the problem in the latest theological inquiries, have been 
disposed to find an eschatological solution. It is held that 
Christ’s redeeming work extended into Hades, so far as those 
are concerned who previous to his incarnation believed on 
him, and sincerely sought to know him—that while his body 
laid under the power of death during three days, he still pur- 
sued the curse of sin unto the place of departed spirits, 
triumphing there over the utmost of this death as the penalty 
of sin, releasing the Old Testament believers from the power 
of death, effecting their full union with his resurrection life, 
and securing their glorification with him. It is held that pas- 
sages like the following demand sucli a view, and that their 
apparent obscurity is all removed when this truth is admitted 
to lie in them as their true sense and meaning. (Matth. xxvii. 
§2;* 1 Pet. iii. 20; iv.6; Eph. iv. 8-10; Acts ii. 26-34; Rev. 
1.18; 1 Cor. xv. 20; Col. i. 18; Heb. xi.19, 20.+) Itis worthy 
of profound consideration, whether the crass eschatology which 
has been developed in the Roman church las not had a ten- 
dency to lead Protestant theologians to swing to the opposite 
extreme, so that in rooting ont the tares of error some of the 
wheat of truth has been carried away withit. At any rate, it 
must be admitted, in no part of the general system has theol- 
ogy as yet furnished less satisfactory results than in the de- 
partment of eschatology. The field is still open to earnest in- 
quiries ; and though it is a difficult one to till, as involving 
much of what is still future, yet the seeds of the harvest of in- 
teresting truth it must some day yield to the church, must 
already lie in the soil of the divinely inspired record. Nor 
would it be at all strange, but in full accordance with the na- 
ture of revelation, if the future of redemption should be found 
in this particular also to illumine its past. 

We are inclined to think, however, that « deeper Christolo- 
gy alone will illumine eschatology itself; and that, therefore, 


* See Lange’s Commentary in /oco. 
+ Sce Dr. Ebrard in Olshausen'’s Commentary. Kendrick’s Ed. vol. vi. pp. 555, 
656. 
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the problem under discussion must primarily find its solution 
in Christology. 

We would humbly suggest whether there must not have 
been more than a merely outward, official, delegated, repre- 


sentative relation—more than a merely ethical union—of the 
Son of God with humanity before his actual incarnation? Is 
there a relation of the Second Person in the Trinity to our 
nature deeper than this, and which was actual before his in- 
carnation—one which would furnish ground for a real, if not 
a full, union of hii as Saviour with the believing in the bosom 
.of Judaism? On this point we would reverently present 
some thoughts. 

Did he, the divine Son of God, by his incarnation become 
anything substantially different from what he was as the sec- 
ond hypostasis in the Godhead? Was his assumption of our 
nature an essential change in his previous form’and character 
of being? This, of course, can not be predicated ; because it 
would involve a change in divinity itself, 

Then, we state further, it can not be conceived that the 
Second Person in the Trinity united himself, in his incarnation, 
with a nature absolutely foreign to his own peculiar eternal 
being, but rather with a nature allied to his own, though of 
course, a created one, and infinitely beneath himself. For 
such a thought the divine record affords ns clear data. Man, 
with whose nature he united, was made in the “image” and 
“likeness” of God, which was also the image of the Son; for 
he “is the image of the invisible God, tl first born of every 
creature.” (Col. i. 15.) Thus, as the Son of God, the begotten 
of the Father before all worlds, he had that image which 
was tlie same image in which man wasmade. As “the first- 
born” he was the archetype of man. Hence in his image, as 
it was that image once the image of God and the image of 
man, he was eternally allied.to the nature of man. 

This nature of man, therefore, is not something foreign to 
the Eternil Son. He is its ideal. To actualize this ideal in 
himself, as he did in his incarnation, therefore, involves no 
change in his primal divine being, but is a free and natural 
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manifestation of it in its own proper, eternal, and divine char- 
acter. 

Hence his manifestation in our nature was not a mere phe- 
nomenal, avatar-like, epiphany, but a true and real manifesta 
tion of the eternal Son of God. Therefore he did not, after 
his. redeeming work on earth and among men was done, cast 
off again his human nature, as if it had been a mere unnatural 
mask, and return to a purely divine condition and state, but 
he retained the human nature, and glorified it in his own eternal 
and heavenly glory. Does not this eternal glory of Christ’s 
human nature—-this, his permanent union with it in heaven-- 
prove, or at least clearly point, to its eternal ideal character 
in him? He keeps, and glorifies, after the work of salvation 
is completed, what was eternally native to him as ideal before 
he actualized it in full form by his incarnation. 

This being so, we must further state, that the incarnation is 
not properly apprehended when it is conceived as an abrupt 
event, confined in all its vast comprehensiveness to that cer- 
tain point of time which witnessed its actualization. It was 
consummated in the “fullness of time ;” but that very expres- 
sion indicates that that fullness of time itself came by a prepa- 
ration—that it was a point toward which pre-working and 
preluding factors wrought and tended. It became full, be- 
cause the processes which looked toward it then flowered. 

Then we may ask, did all history tend toward that point by 
a mere fortuitous play of powers and events?--or by a mere 
extra-Christological decretal determination? Who was inthe 
world before but the Son, who .made it, and x whom it con- 
sists, or stands together in one—rta aavra iv avt@ ovvio- 
tyxé. (Col. i. 17.) “He was in the world, and the werld was 
made by him.” (John i. 10.) Who was in history before 
that “fullness of time,” but he whose manifestations are the 
principle and life-current of all history? The incarnation was 
the result of endless pre-mediations, and not an abrupt, unme- 
diated event. The Christological roots strike back, not only 
through all pre-history, but also through all processes of crea- 
tion, back to where the incarnate mystery finds its principle in 
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the second hypostasis in the Godhead, the Eternal Son, “by 
whom he made the worlds.” (Heb. i. 2; John i. 3; Col. i. 16.) 
He who was born at Bethlehem was also “ the first-born of 


every creature.” (Col. i. 15.) He was the roof as well as the 
offspring of David. (Rev. xxii. 16.) Even in the Old Testa- 
ment Isainh speaks of him as the root of Jesse. (Ps. xi. 10); 
and St. Paul quotes the same passage (Rom. xv. 12), to show 
his relation to the Gentiles as well as to the cirewmcision (v. 8). 
Thus he is not merely the offspring of humanity, but its root. 
His relition to humanity back of Judaism is also recognized 
by Micah v. 23; “But thou Bethlehem Ephrata, though thou 
be little among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shail 
he come forth unto me that is to be the Ruler in Israel ; whose 
goings forth have been from of old, from everlasting. Therefore, 
will he give them up, until the time that she which travail- 
eth hath brought forth: then the remnant of his brethren shall 
return to Israel.” Here he comes out of Bethlehem, bat his 
goings (the plural is significint) are of old, even back in eter- 
nity. Whether the travailing is designed to refer to Zion as 
a whole, or whether the Prophet has more specific refer- 
ence to that diuzhter of Israel who had the honor of being 
mother of our Lord, is not material; in either case he sees Ju- 
daism travailing toward the birth of him who was its sub- 
stance as well as its fruit. 

All this is sufficient to show that the Advent of Christ com- 
prehends far more than his birth in Bethlehem. It goes far 
back of that event throuzh the inner constitution of humanity. 
Truly and profoundly has Dr. Linge said, that the Advent of 
Christ through the Old Testament economy was certainly not 
an advent “that runs through the Books merely, but an ad- 
vent that rans through blood and life.” We have it represent- 
ed to us in the books, because it was the life in humanity of 
which the books are the historie ud record. 

Hence—how strangely on any other view!—the New Testa- 
ment begins with a genealogical table! Hence also his gene- 
alogy is traced by St. Matthew back to Abraham, but by St. 
Luke back to Adam and God. He came forth froin God, as 
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God ; but he came through Adam, Abraham, and the genera- 
tions following, down to her who was so “highly favored” as 
to be “blessed among women.” By a process that passed 
through a long series of mediations he actualized the eternal 
ideal in humanity by becoming man limself—and when he 
appeared in the fullness of time in man’s nature, he so appear- 
ed as flower and fruit of Judaism of which he was himself the 
root—appeared as the end of its mediations—not only as the 
glorious scion of the stock of David and Abraham, but also 
as the Son of Adam, and the Son of God. 

Thus at Bethlehem was only consummated what was pre- 
paring before. Christ’s actual birth in our nature was pre- 
mediated through the entire Old Testament history. From 
Judaism as a whole, as well as from the virgin, sprang Christ 
as by a birth. Judaism was the wider womb for the realiza- 
tion of his divine-human life. Out of it, “as concerving the 
flesh, Christ came.” (Rom. ix. 5). This pre-mediation was not 
merely his being announced and promised in propheey, or his 
being typified as coming in the sacrificial ritual, but was a pre- 
mediation in the inmost life of humanity itself. He comes in 
Judaism not merely as the child of the virgin, but also as the 
“seed” of the first mother, and as the “seed of Abraham.” 

Nothing less than this can adequately account for the prom- 
inence given in the Old Testament and the New to the suc- 
cession of genealogical life as connected continually with the 
coming of Christ. Why the careful separation of the holy 
seed-—-the guarding of the holy people by circumcision from 
all mixture of blood with the uncovenanted—like restrictions 
in regard to mixed marriages—the ceaseless purifications and 
consecrations of individuals, families, tribes, and the whole 
people, all looking forward to the birth of THz seep? What 
does all this mean, if it does not indicate a sanctifying pro- 
cess going on, as from him, in the generations out of which he 
was ultimately to spring, so that there might at last be a cul- 
mination and convergence of all sanctifying forces in one hu- 
man daughter of the holy people, who should be sufficiently 
ennobled to become the mother of tle Lord—one who, though 
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herself neither semidivine nor sinless, might yet be truly 


hailed by the angel as the “ highly favored, and blessed among 
women,” (Luke i. 28,)—the flower of Judaism; a flower in 
whose blooming bosom should grow and ripen the true seed— 
from the second Adam by true human genealogy out of the first 
—the divine-human head of humanity coming to actual birth by 
processes of a supernatural character carried forward truly 
and really in the generative bosom and life of that same hu- 
manity which, in the collapse resulting in the fall of Adam, 
had lost its first head. It is just in this wonderful peculiarity 
of Christianity that we find its infinite separatiun from the 
heathen conception, in which the new god springs with abrupt 
completeness from the head of the old. 

This Christological view gives us a presence of Christ in 
the old economy, and a union of him with his ancient people, 
that has its basis far deeper than the merely ethical and rep- 
resentative; for through all his vast ancestry run the veins 
and blood, and in every member, family, and generation, beats 
the pulse of Christological life. 

It is certain, as Mr. Lord has so ably shown in his Introdue- 
tion, that the Jehovah of the Old Testament is the second per- 
son in the Godhead, the angel of the covenant, and the angel 
of the presence. (Ex. xxxii. 14, 15; Is. Ixiii. 9.) He dwelt 
among them as their peculiar treasure and portion, and was 
coming, as we have seen, in them. What should hinder him 
from communicating his life to the human for elevation and 
sanctification, and from effecting such elevation not merely in 
the way of laws, prophecy and ritual influences, but in the way 
of a certain preparatory union of the divine with the human, 
and that in the deepest substance of human nature and life? 

As touching this point, it has been well said: “In virtue of 
his eternal counsel of grace, he appeared from the sommence- 
ment as the guardian and guide of man, and as such he cuonde- 
scended and adapted himself to the wants of man’s child!ood. 
He, as it were, grows with him, and so draws him to himself. 
When, by an abuse of his liberty, man had fallen into sin and 
misery, he opened up before him the salvation provided in that 
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counsel, and continued it, by a progressive communication of 
himself, and condescending to man, until its fullness was at- 
tained by the incarnation of God. This divine manifestation, 
in virtue of which he is not merely enthroned above history as 
the Ruler of the world, but is also present in it, works in it, 
and, during its progress, more and more unfolds himself, by in- 
creasingly communicating of himself we designate Revelation 
in the narrower sense of the term.” (Kurtz’s History of the 
Old Covenant, Eng. Ed. Vol. I., p. 17.) 

In this view we do not sink the New Testament religion, as 
those find it necessary to do who make the two like in kind, 
and different only in degree ; but we raise the old economy to 
a higher character. We bring it nearer to that of the New, 
by showing that it was fundamentally based in him who is the 
principle of the New. We show that there was in it, not 
merely an abstract and general presence of the divine, but 
that there was also operative in it a higher human potence 
than what belonged to the existing fallen humanity. 

Yet, after all this is shown, the fact remains that in Juda- 
ism the gracious condescension of God had not yet come to an 
actual union with humanity, which the substance of the New 
Testament demands as the only ground of fall salvation. 
Christianity still appears as a new thing, but a new thing of 
such character that it had real,—though not full,—lodgement 
in that history of human life which preceded its actualization ; 
which made it natural and possible for the divine-human life 
of Christ that came into actuality in his incarnation to take 
up at once, by retrospective action, and complete what had 
been prepared and had waited for his coming. Thus, as the 
author of the epistle to the Hebrews expresses it, God pro- 
vided a “ better thing for us” than had been enjoyed by them; 
and they could not separately from us be carried forward to 
the end—"va yun ywpls fdr redker@S@oi—-of full salvation. 
But they cowd now be taken up and so carried forward be- 
cause, before the mystery of the incarnation had been actual- 
ized, they were really and truly in the draught of that Christ- 
ological life which, though actualized, as it were, in the cen- 
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ter of human history, had nevertheless laid hold of humanity 


in its central development in Judaism, making it the womb 
of this mystery, and preparing all‘who saw his coming day 
(John viii. 56) with such spiritual aptitudes, that they needed, 
for full salvation, only the actualization of the glorious divine- 
human fact. 

In the light of the Christology we have now briefly and 
very imperfectly set forth, we see the only way in which the 
relation of the essential substance of the Old Testament econ- 
omy to the essential substance of Christianity may be consist- 
ently apprehended, without either substantially ruling the old 
economy wholly out of Christ, or so reducing the new from its 
high character as to ignore its essential newness, and its fun- 
damental principle in the person and work of the God-man. 

Yet, holding this view, we are still required by the force of 
theolozical consistency, as we have intimated, so to adjust our 
eschatology as to do justice to the venerable truth which the 
ancient church at least professes to have drawn from tlie in- 
spired word, and which it has embodied in an article of that 
grand symbol known as the Apostles’ Creed: “ He descended 
into Hades.” 

Whilst we may, and must, stop far short of that course ex- 
treme to which the Roman Church has carried its eschatolo- 
gy—and whilst we may not be prepared to find scripture war- 
rant for any actual probation after death for those who are 
guilty of grace neglected or grace rejected--we must never- 
theless allow that in some way, and for some end, he, at whose 
name every knee is to bow “of things in heaven, and things 
on earth, and things under the earth” (Phil. ii. 10)—who is the 
head of the whole body of saints,“the beginning, the first- 
born from the dead” (Col. i. 18)—and who himself says, “I 
have the keys of hell (adov) and of death #5 (Rev. i. 18) ~in 
entering the state of the deid and triumphing over it in his 
resurrection, has not left his victory without fruits to those 
“many prophets and righteous men” who, through the ages 
preceding his actual coming, “desired” to see his day and our 
day, but saw it not, and who, without us, could “not be made 
perfect.” 
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Recurring once more to the work which has occasioned this 
article, we add, that the view herein set forth does not abate, 
but enhances our estimation of that sublime ritual of which the 
Psalms constitute such a beautiful, touching and important p=rt. 
It deepens our sense of what the ancients would call its tremen” 
dous sicramental mystery. It furnishes a true substratum for 
the messianic character of the Psalms; for if he was truly 
coming in and through the flesh and blood of the faithful, he 
was only in a still higher sense coming also in that lofty lyric 
inspiration, which gave birth to these inimitable songs of the 
sanctuary. 

On the same ground, too, and for the same reason, may we 
claim—-as Mr. Lord so properly does—for these hymns of the 
temple a truly catholic character, which renders them as suita- 
ble to express the devout spirit of a Christian heart as they 
were to inspire and bear the devotions of those who were 
saved only in hope. Their substance is life from the same 
central source of life—light from the same central sun—and 
incense of praise from the same mystic censer, which presents 
its acceptable odors perpetually upon the golden altar before 
Immanuel’s throne.* 


Arr. III.—THE NATURE AND VALIDITY OF INDUCTION. 


By Prof. Henry N. Day, New Haven, Conn, 


In 1833, in his famous article in the April number of the 
Edinburgh Review of that year, Sir William Hamilton uttered 
this oracular declaration: “ We do not know the logician who 
has clearly defined the proper character of dialectical induc- 
tion, and there are few who have not in the attempt been 


* [We admit the preceding discussion, not because we agree with its special 
theorics, but because these are presented in a candid and able manner, and are 
worthy of a thoughtful consideration. Even if a theory be not entirely satis- 
factory, it may suggest new aspects of old truths,—Eps. } 
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guilty of the grossest blunders.” In his Lectures on Meta- 
physics in the University of Edinburgh, the first course of 
which was delivered during the college session of 1836-37, he 


reiterated: “The account given of induction in all works of 
Logic is utterly erroneous.” And in his Lectures on Logic, the 
first course of which was given during the college session of 
1837-38, he still repeated: “ All you will find in logical works 
of the character of logical induction is utterly erroneous.” For 
twenty years, till his death, in 1856, in the one or the other of 
these last two forms, he continued, it would seem, from year 
to year, to repeat this sweeping criticism on the logical doc- 
trine of induction. If his earlier conviction of this erroneous 
character of all previous logical teachings, which seems in 
fact to have possessed the intensity and positiveness that 
marks his philosophical writings generally,—if his earlier con- 
viction had been weak, this reiteration, year after year, for 
twenty years, must of itself have wronght into it a rigidity 
and fixedness worthy of a Scotch dialectician. A theory of 
his own, correcting, as he should suppose, this universal error, 
was amatter of course. Unfortunately, this théory is so mea- 
gerly developed and applied by him, and promises of itself so 
little of utility, whether to science or to discipline, that the 
promulgation of it has awakened hardly an echo in the world 
of thinkers. So far as it is but a repetition of the supposed 
teaching of Aristotle, it is adopted without modification by Dr. 
Thomson in his Laws of Thought. By Dr. Mansel, it is, as 
would be expected, accepted not only thus far, but, also, in 
respect to what appears as new in Hamilton’s system, viz., 
that Logical Induction differs essentially from Material Induc- 
tion. This view has also been taken up into some of our pop- 
ular compendiums of knowledge, as the Penny Cyclopedia ; 
and has been adopted likewise by Professor Bowen in his re- 
cent treatise on Logic. But the doctrine has elicited, so far 
as is known, no thorough investigation, while, yet, hitherto it 
has produced little effect on opinion orscience. It is, never- 
theless, a doctrine of far-reaching consequences, and, if cor- 
rect, must unsettle the very foundations of all material science ; 
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as it removes it entirely from the sphere of thought, and de- 
nies to it the applicability of the lawsof thought. All physical 
science is thus left for the human intelligence, utterly base- 
less ; without guidance in the principles of intelligence for its 
investigations, without criteria in those principles for its re- 
sults. If, as Hamilton says, Deduction is possibie only through 
Induction, and if all material or philosophical induction is, as 
he insists, entirely extra-logical, that is, out of the domain of 
the laws of thought, and if that process which is generally re- 
garded as induction, viz. illation from some of the parts to the 
whole, is equally illogical, then there is no true science in nat- 
ural things ; no true science anywhere, except, perhaps, in the 
purest abstractions of logic, and there limited to a few form- 
ulastic skeletons ; for even in mathematical science, according 
to these authorities, there is no deduction except upon pre- 
vious induction.* 

It is believed that all this teaching is founded in error ; that 
it originated, in all probability, in a hasty acceptance of im- 
perfectly expressed, and imperfectly understood doctrines of 
the father of the European systems of Logic; and that the 
advances recently made in psychological and logical science 
have brought speculation to a point, from which it can correct 
the error of the past in this particular and present a doctrine 
that shall abide the tests of truth. At all events, it is due 
to the interests of thought and of science to resist with all 
possible energy, and by all the meang of truth and reason, a 
doctrine subversive of all science wortly of the name, and 


leading inevitably to universal skepticism. By the principle 


*In the appendix to Sir William Hamilton’s Lectures on Logic, Boston Ed. p. 
597, his editors have given a brief paper found among his manuscripts on Material 
or Philosophical Induction, in which the process is exhibited as complex, and con- 
sisting of two Deductive Syllogisms, one of which 1s anEpicheirema. The paper 
is a striking instance of the confounding of thought itself with the proper datum to 
thought; perhaps it would be more accurate to say it isa striking instance of the 
burying of the thought in the gross matter of thought, so that the purity and va- 
lidity of the thought-process are lost from view, and the whole procedure is re- 
garded as tainted with the contingency of the matter. It is precisely paralleled by 
a denial of the validity and necessary certainty of all arithmetical computation, be- 
cause of the contingency that attaches to the real objects to which it may be ap- 
plied 
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of self-preservation, discursive thought is bound at least to 
make the attempt to save itself from threatened destruction. 


It would seem, also, that material science itself has some in- 
terest in the questions, whether there be any basis at all for 
its elaborations ; and, if so, how it can validate them to the in- 
telligence of man. 

In the prosecution of this attempt, the best method would 
seem to be to seek out, at the first, the true import of the term, 
Induction, and the precise nature of the process which it des- 


ignates. 


We have in C’cero’s writings a clear and succinct exposi- 
tion of the origin and import of the term. In the first of his 
remaining books on Invention, after saying that every argu- 
meutation is by induction or by ratiocination, which, by the 
way, he afterwards expounds to be what is generally accepted 
by logicians as the deductive or syllogistic argumentation, he 
proceeds to define induction as “an expressed reasoning-oratto, 
which seizes upon the assent of the opponents to instances 
that are not in doubt, and, by these assents, effects the proof 
of a matter in doubt through its resemblance to what had been 
assented to.” In his Topics, he first exemplifies the process 
thus: “If a guardian should be faithful, if a companion, if a 
depositary, if a trustee ; a steward should also ;” and adds: 
“This procedure from several to the conclusion, is called in- 
duction ; which is denominated in Greek eraywy7, and was 
generally employed by Socrates in his discussions.” This ex- 
position of the import of the term and of the nature of the 
process is professed] y derived by Cicero from Aristotle. Ob- 
scure and meagre as Aristotle’s expositions of this process are, 
we shall not fail to see on examination of his writings that 
Cicero has correctly rendered his master. 

The general teaching of Aristotle is comprehensively con- 
tained in the first paragraph of his Posterior Analytics, where 
he says: “All doctrine and all learning that is dianoétic, pro 
ceeds from pre-existing knowledge. This is manifest as we 
look over the whole range of the sciences. For the mathe- 
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matical sciences proceed in this way and every other system 
of knowledge. The same holds in regard to reasonings, both 
syllozistic,andinductive ; for both effect their teaching through 
what is previously known ; the former taking its premises as 
from those who already know, and the latter showing the uni- 
versal through the singular that is already manifest. In the 
same way, moreover, rhetorical arguments effect belief; for it 
is either through examples, which is induction, or through 
enthymemes, which is syllogism.” So, elsewhere, in his Prior 
Analytics,* his Topies,t and his Rhetoric.t The syllogism 
and induction are recognized as the two codrdinate modes of 
argumentation, and Induction he describes as a process from 
the.singular to the universal. In the Topics he exemplifies 
his definition thus: “ Induction is a procedure from singulars to 
universals; as, if the intelligent pilot is to be preferred, so also 
the intellizent charioteer, and universally he who is intelligent, 
is to be preferred in respect to everything.” Were this all 
that Aristotle had said in regard to the nature of induction, we 
should hive been left in no doubt as to bis meaning. Induc- 
tion in his view, we should unhesitatingly conclude, is a kind 
of reasoning codrdinate with the syllogism, differing from it 
in this, that it proceeds from the singular to the universal, 
while the svllogism proceeds in the reverse order, from the 
universal to the singular. In the Prior Analytics,$ however, 
he seems to teach, that in induction, which proves the agree- 
ment of one of two terms with a middle through the other 
term, this last-named term must consist of all the sinzulars 
making up the universals. And in the following chapter he 
adduces another kind of demonstrative reasoning, which he 
calls Example, and distinguishes it from induction in this, that 
example is from the part to the part, while induction pro- 
ceeds fron all the individuals, and concludes with the univer- 
sal. Moreover, in his Rhetoric,| he identifies Example with 
Induction. Lozicians and interpreters have expended una- 
vailing toil in the endeavor to reconcile these seeming contra. 


* Rook i. 24; ii. 25, + Thid., i. 10, ¢ Tbid., i. 2. 
§ Liid., ii. ¢. 25. | Zbid., i, 1. 
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dictions. Errors in the text have been supposed; and the 


interpretation has been warped to suit the peculiar logical 
theories of interpreters. As logicians have generally held 
that all reasoning is syllogistic, they have of course endeavor- 
ed to reconcile Aristotle’s doctrine with this theory ; and it 
would seem that their difficulties in the interpretation are 
mainly attributable to this; for Aristotle expressly distinguish- 
es induction from the syllogism, and to attempt an interpreta- 
tion which should subvert this distinction would legitimately 
lead to confusion and error. With this distinction of Aris. 
totle’s in mind, and keeping in view, also, that Aristotle in his 
explanation of induction in the perplexing chapters in the 
Prior Analytics, connects induction with the “syllogism found- 
ed on induction,” we find a solution of the whole difficulty that 
seems satisfactory. 

The passage in the Prior Analytics, Book ii. chap. xxv. 
Leipsic Ed., is as follows: “ All belief is either through syllo- 
gism or from induction. Induction, and the syllogism from in- 
duction, is concluding one extreme with tle middle through 
the other; as, if B be the middle of Aand C, showing through 
C that A is B, for it is in this way we form inductions [syllo- 
gisms from induction]. As, let A be long-lived ; B bileless ; C the 
singular long-lived, as man, and horse, and mule. Now all C 
is A, for every bileless is long-lived ; but all C is also B, bile- 
less. If therefore C is convertible with DB and does not trans- 
cen the middle, it is necessiry that Bbe A. For it has been 
before shown, that if any two predicates belong to the same 
thing, and the extreme be convertible with either, either of 
these predicates will belong to the term so convertible with 
them. But it is necessary to think the Cas composed of all 
the singulars ; for the induction [the syllogism from induction] 
is throuzh all. Now such a syllogism has for its premise an 
original and immediate proposition. For where there is a 
middle, the syllogism is through the middle ; but where not, 
it is through induction. And in a certain respect, the induc- 
tion [i. e. the syllogism from induction] is contrasted with the 
syllozism ; for the latter shows the extreme to belong to the 
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third through the middle, while the former shows the extreme 
to belong tv the mid lle through the third. Naturally the syl- 
logism through the middle is earlier and more cognizable, but 
that through induction is clearer to us.” 

It should be borne in mind that it was not, as it wonld seem, 
within the scope of Aristotle’s design in composing those 
treatises which collectively have obtained the name of Orga- 
non, to treat of induction except in passing and in mere sub- 
serviency to his exposition of the syllogism. This fact sug- 
gests the belief that, when treating of induction, especially in 
his Analytics which he professedly limits to syllogistic reason- 
ing, he had in view the syllozism from induction rather than 
induction itself. This supposition, at least, makes ont a con- 
sistent interpretation of the passages in question, otherwise 
contradictory and unintelligible. In this way all the teach- 
ings of Aristotle are reconciled ; and they are seen to accord 
perfectly with Cicero’s exposition as already given. Induc- 
tion, then, in the view of Aristotle, proceeds from the singular 
or, in more general and exact terms, from the part. Whether 
from one or more or all the parts did not, as it would seem, 
affect the essential nature of the process in the view of either 
Aristotle or Cicero. They both exemplify the process as from 
one part. It concludes to the singular, or to the part, or, 
through that to the whole. Whether to the one or to the 
other, to the part or to the whole, does not affect the nature 
of the process. In all cases the reasoning so far as properly 
inductive is to the part; the whole is reached simply by a 
synthesis of the parts. Thus from one part of a class we rea- 
son to the complementary part ; and having thus found some- 
thing true of the parts, each or separately, we conclude that it 
is true of all the parts taken together. Aristotle and Cicero, 
however, both exemplify in processes terminating with the 
part. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that such has been the general 
acceptation of the import of the term—induction, and of the 
essential character of the process. Away from the interests 


of logical theory, to induce his everywhere been regarded as 
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meaning to infer from the individual or singular, from the par- 


ticular or the part, to another individual or part, or to all the 
individuals or the parts of the given whole. 


If now we turn and scrutinize the process itself in order to 
find out its true nature, and hence its validity as a ground or 
source of knowledge, we shall not only see that Sir William 
Hamilton is himself involved in radical error in his exposition, 
equally with all the previous logicians whom he so unqualifi- 
edly condemns; but we shall, also, detect the source of his 
error, and be able to apprehend the exact relationship of the 
so called material philosophical induction to formal or logical 
induction. 

We assume at the outset that Induction is a process of 
thought ; of thought in its limited technical import as a pro- 
duct of the so called discursive, comparative, or elaborative 
faculty ; the fa@Pity of relations, or of relative cognitions. This 
faculty is a dependent faculty. It acts only as something is 
given to it through some previous operation of the mind, an 
act either of some other faculty, as of sense, perception, self- 
consciousness, intuition, or its own. Its object, its datum is 
ever a cognition, or rather a plurality of cognitions. This 
truth, taught explicitly by Aristotle in the passage already 
quoted from his Posterior Analytics, has been more recently 
brought out into full light from the deep obscurity in which it 
had lain, and may now be taken as universally accepted by 
psychologists and logicians. With this object given it, its pe- 
culiar, single, characteristic function is to recognize the same 
and the different in the datum. The discursive faculty, the 
faculty of thought is thus purely a faculty of identifying ; all 
its most complex and most variously modified operations, its 
analysis and itssynthesis, its generalizationsand its abstract. ons, 
its judgments, its concepts and its reasonings, may be resolved 
into this one operation of identifying. Its one law, hence, is 
that of identity. By this one law all its processes are to be 
guided and to be tested, so far as they are merely processes of 
thought. This will be apparent from a moment’s examination 
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of consciousness in any act of thought. In the primitive, radi- 
cal thought, the thought involved in all other thoughts.—the 
judgment J am, I exist, ego sum, in which I predicate existence, 
being of the I—the ego, what else do I do than to identify the 
ego with being ; or in any most ordinary judgment, as that 
“This orange is sweet,” what else than to identify sweetness 
as one of the qualities or properties of the orange? When 
any object is thus given to me, so soon and just so far as [ 
think the object, I put forth a judgment in which and by 
which I identify two things. 

So every concept is the product of a purely identifying pro- 


” is but the synthesis either 


cess. Thus the concept “ orange 
of several properties, or of several individual objects; it is 
either the thought complement of these attributes, or the 
thought complement of certain existing things, according as we 
nse the word in its intensive or its extensive guantity. But 
what is this synthesis, this aggregation of Sscitine or of 
things, but the identifying of the many into the one, of cog- 
nizing this unit and that unit as two units, or to express it 
more exactly, as a present unity in the thought,—a duad 
thought as one? All generalizations are thus, but identifying, 
saming operations ; and the single law of identity, is the gov- 
erning law in all. A genus,aclass, is but a thought totality of 
same things. Only as we offend against the law of identity, 
do we err in our generalizations. We can not synthesize 
man aud monkey, as of the order bi-mana, simply because they 
are not the same in respect of the particular that we have 
taken to characterize the order ; just as we can not synthesize 
a bushel and a dollar, or multiply bushels by dollars, that is, 
repeat bushels dollar times. 

Now identity implies non-identity, or difference. Or, if any 
prefer to place the act of identification on the same footing as 
to primitiveness with differentation, we may say; judging, 
thinking is the act of relative cognition, embracing the two 
cobérdinate operations of identifying and differencing. The 
necessary condition of the act is a datum in the intelligence, in 
which identifying or differencing, or rather both, may be ef. 
fected. 
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Now that relation of this datum to the thought, under which 
thought can identify or difference, is that of whole and part. 
We can identify only on condition of a plurality in the intelli- 
gence ; and the product of every such identification is a whole 
of which the diversity identified furnishes the parts. This 
relationship, of whole and part, which is thus the foundation 
relationship in which all thought proceeds, and which itself is 
the immediate evolution of the principle of identity—the same 
and the different,—the identical and the non-identical, is obvi- 
ously of a two-fold nature. There is the relationship of whole 
to part, and the relationship of part to part ; every whole con- 
tains parts ; the converse of which is, every part is contained 
in a whole; this is the first relationship. The second is: 
every part has its complementary part. These two relations 
are equally fundamental: Neither can be said to be prior to, or 
conditioned by the other. They are both equally original. 
Each implies the other. But the whole is not before the part ; 
nor the part before the whole; nor the relation of whole to 
part before that of part to part; or this relation before the 
other. 

The deductive process is founded on the first of these rela 
tions. Its fundamental principle is: The part of a part isa 
part of the whole. The whole doctrine of the deductive syllo- 
gism, and consequently of all deductive reasoning, is but the 
evolution of this principle, and its application. The inductive 
process is founded on the other of these relatiops. And it 
is the grand mistake of Hamilton that he has utterly over- 
looked this relation, and has sought to found induction on 
the first in its converted form of part to whole; as it is the 
grand mistake of the logicians whom he criticizes that they 
have not only overlooked this relation in thought, but have 
denied any other process in thought but the syllogistic or de- 
ductive. 

That this movement in thought from the part to part is as 
natural, as legitimate, as valid every way, as the other move- 
ment from whole to part which has been so universally and 
yet so exclusively regarded by logicians, would seem to follow 
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from the indication that we have given of the origin and 
ground of the relation. It is a necessity of thought, that if a 
part be given, it accept a complementary part; that a part 
necessarily leads in, induces, its complementary part. Not 
only this, but it necessarily accepts this complementary part 
both as same and also as different in respect to the part to 
which it is complementary. It must be the same ; otherwise 
it could not participate in the common whole ; it must be dif- 
ferent ; otherwise it could not be complementary, and could 
not be distinguishable in thought. It is the same in some re- 
spect ; it is different in some respect. In the relation of whole 
to part, in positive thought, we necessarily aflirm either a total 
identity between the whole and all its parts; or a partial 
identity between the whole and one of its parts. In the rela- 
tion of part to part, in positive thought, we can not affirm a 
total identity between one part and another part, but only a 
partial identity—a sameness in some respect with a difference 
in some respect. Given a part, therefore, thought is compe- 
tent to induce these three things : 

1. There is another, a complementary part. 

2. That complementary part is identical with it in some re- 
spect; that is,in so far as they participate in the common 
whole. 

3. That complementary part is different from the first, in 
some respect. 

Such inductions are just as valid, just as legitimate, just as 
independent, just as necessary, as any deductions. It is worse 
than idle to attempt to validate them by bringing in the whole 
to which the parts belong, as most logicians have virtually 
done in their expositions of induction ; it is not only needless, 
but is injurious to thought. It were just as fit to attempt to 
legitimate deduction by resolving it into induction, or reason- 
ing in the relation of part to part, and just as easy. 


It remains now only to adduce some applications of the in- 
ductive principle, to show more fully the correctness of the 
view that has been presented, and, at the same time, to illus- 
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trate the extent and importance of this process of thought. 
It will be seen, as we proceed, how utterly gratuitous and 
erroneous is the assumption of Hamilton, that material or phi- 


losophical induction is in any respect as to its essential nature 
different from formal induction ; how all induction in physical 
science must conform to this principle of thought in order to 
be valid; how necessarily binding it is upon our convictions, 
if it proceed under the guidance and sanction of this principle ; 
and how induction has as free range as thought itself in all 
the departments of human science, whether physical or spirit- 
ual, whether ontological or mathematical. 


As all thought proceeds under the relationship of whole 
and part, the natural method to be pursued in illustrating the 
nature of induction as it has now been expounded, will be by 
taking up the several possible kinds of whole in order, and ap- 
plying the inductive principle to each successively. 

We distinguish, then, at once two different kinds of whole, 
and consequently two kinds of relationships in wholes and 
parts—the first being that founded more directly in the object 
matter, the proper datum of thought; the other being the 
proper product of thought itself. 

Beginning with the first class, those founded in the matter 
of thought, we will take up, first, what is called an integrate 
whole,—a whole in respect of the forms in which being enters 
into our experience, a whole, the parts of which lie out of each 
other, otherwise called a mathematical whole. Let the datum 
of thought be one part of a square bisected by a diagonal. It 
is evident that, this being known, we may induce much in re- 
gard to the other part. We may induce the same ; as that its 
position is along the same straight line as hypothenuse ; that 
it must be in the same plane; and of equal surface; that it 
must be a triangle ; rectangular and isosceles. We may induce 
the different also; as that in reference to the line of bisection 
it is opposed to the given part, so that if the latter be taken as 
positive, the other must be taken as negative ; that its sides 
run in directions not the same, but perpendicular to those of 
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the given part ; that its angles open also in different directions, 
but yet determinate from those of the given part. If the da- 
tum were the third part of a square cut by a line parallel to 
one of its sides ; we could in a similar way induce much in re- 
lation to the complementary part, both same and different. 
Here in fact we may induce almost everything that can be 
known of the complementary part, and the inference is direct- 
ly from part to part, not through the common whole. It is not 
a process of analysis at all. The inference, too, is from the 
known to the unknown. It is true that we can make an infer- 
ence only as we know the part as part, and thus impliedly the 
whole ; or more exactly, we must have the datum as part, which 
can not be known but as a relative, in its relation to a whole. 
The part, thus, in a certain respect implies the whole. But 
we do not yet think through the whole, as the condition of 
our thinking from part to part. This is clear from the fact that 
much that we infer could not be known from the whole alone. 


Farther, we may not only infer to the whple complementary 


part, but we may, with equal facility and validity, infer to each 
of the two other third parts; that is from the given part to 
any like part. And by like part, here, we understand, a part 
given by the same principle of section. 

To take another instance, lying partly in the same spe- 
cies of integrate wholes—the special, and partly in another to 
be named in the sequel. Let the datum of thought be a cer- 
tain ruin, an artistically wrought stone found in the débris of 
an ancient town, known as part,—the base, of an architectural 
column. From this datum as such part, we may infer much 
in regard to the other parts,—much that is the same, much 
that is different; we may infer that the whole column was of a 
given material ; that it was of a figure, and of dimensions both 
same in some respects and different in some; that it was of a 
determinate height and circumference ; of a certain order of 
architecture ; of a certain kind and degree of decoration, and 
the like. We may infer, here as before, either to the entire 
complementary part making up with the given part the whole 
column ; or we may infer to any component part. The. pro- 
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cess is essentially the same. It is the use intended in the 
progess that determines whether we proceed to the comple- 
mentary part, or a part of that complementary part. Finding 
the datum, the base, to be of a certain order, we infer that the 
whole column, or the rest of the column, or the shaft, or the 


capital is of that order, and so in respect to every same char- 


acter ; and, also, in perfectly analogous ways, to every differ- 
ent character in the whole or any part. We may be in doubt 
in regard to the datum itself in some respect, and so far thought 
is disabled ; since its necessary condition is a known as given. 
We may be unable to determine the exact height of the base, 
for instance, from the single datum, at least with absolute 
assurance ; and we may seek to remove this doubt by the ex- 
amination of another specimen lying near. This, however, 
does not enter into the process of thought at all. So it is a 
part of the datum, that the whole column was originally de- 
signed as of one single order, in an induction from the given 
architectural order of the base to the order of the shaft. 
Otherwise thought could not proceed in such an inference. 
But the process of verifying this is foreign from the inductive 
process. Thought accepts the datum as aknown. It can not 
go behind that. From the datum assumed as known, it pro- 
ceeds from the known part to the unknown complementary 
part or parts with absolute certainty. 

The first instance we have taken, is in what is called formal, 
and hence, necessary matter ; the second, in what is called con- 
tingent matter. But that distinction does not affect the na- 
ture of the process in thought at all. It accepts the datum in 
each case, as a known, and is unable to go behind that. It 
accepts it as a whole or as a part ; in induction as a part; and 
from the datum simply as part it moves on, inferring the same 
or the different, or both, in reference to the whole of the com- 
plementary part, or any part of it. Its movements are charac- 
terized with equal absoluteness of certainty in both instances. 
All proper necessity liea, indeed, in thought, and all proper 
product of pure thought is necessary. The datum to thought, 
the cognition which is its object, thought itself can not vali- 
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date, can not characterize as necessary ; and all such cognition 
being thus contingent or problematical, the results from the 
application of thought to it, are just so far contingent, problem- 
atical ; no farther. This is, in fact,the true and only tenable 
distinction between necessary and contingent matter—all nec- 
essary, being of thought ; all contingent, being not of thought, 
but of the datum to thought. 

So in the other species of integrate whole, the numerical, 
with a part given, we may induce the other part, or part of 
such complementary part. Let it be given or known that two 
men have marketed equal quantities of wheat,each at the same 
price, and that the one has received a hundred dollars, we in- 


fer that the other has received the same; and inthe same way 
? 7? 


if there be any number of parts. If one hundred be a one 
half part of a whole, we infer that the other part is the same 
in amount, and is of the same kind of objects ; that the second 
part is in reference to the first characterized by all that char- 
acterizes a complementary numerical part,—that is, is a dif- 
ferent in some respect ; so that, for instance, if the first be a 
positive in respect to the point of separation, the other is a 
negative, and the like. , 

In like.manner of the numerical whole of intensity, or of 
whatever may be viewed as of degrees, we induce from one 
part to its complement. A part of the scale or measure of in- 
tensity being known as a certain definite part of the whole, 


the other part or parts are induced with absolute certainty. 


Passing now from wholes lying only in the forms in which 
being comes into thought, to such as are peculiar to being 
itself, we take first the whole of being, so far as it is regarded 
as substance—the substantial whole. The whole here is that 
of substance and attribute. It may be premised here that 
thought as thought has nothing to do with the reality of be- 
ing, or the modes by which being comes into the intelligence, 
by what faculties or on what conditions, or even with the 
reality or the character of an act of intelligence. These 
questions belong to ontology and psychology, and are foreign 
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to logic. Thought, and logic as the science of the laws of 


thought, begin with the consciousness as already modified 
by the presence in it of the being as known, together with the 
perception, or intuition, or whatever it may be,—begin with 
a cognition. And ever, the whole with which thought deals is 
a whole in the intelligence—is a state of consciousness, a mod- 
ification of mental activity. When objective being enters the 
mind, it finds, in co-occupancy there, ideas of the reason, as of 
space, time, substance, cause, identity, beauty, rectitude, good- 
ness, potentially at least,so that it comes at once into relation- 
ship with these ideas, as also with the entire mental activity, 
however diversely modified from experience. It is not sim- 
ply the object perceived, it is not simply the perception 
itself, that necessarily constitates the whole of thought; it 
is the perception combined with the entire mental state. 
By its power of concentrating attention on any part of its 
complex activity to the temporary depression, not destruc- 
tion, of the rest—for mental activity once awakened, nevér 
dies, the mind carves out a whole, greater or less, com- 
bined in this way or that, to which it then turns, predomi- 
nantly, its faculty of thought. We suppose now, then, that 
its apprehension of being simply as substance is made such a 
whole for thought. If substance be thought at all, it must be 
thought either as a whole, containing parts, or as a part in re- 
lation to other part or parts. These parts we call attributes. 
Now, as before, it is important to bear in mind that thought, 
in dealing with this whole, has nothing to do with its being a 
reality—nothing to do with the question, whether there be ac- 
tual substance or not—corresponding with the mental appre- 
hension. Thought begins with the apprehension itself, as 
given, and simply assumes that. By the necessities of its na- 
ture, it views this datum as a whole containing parts, which 
parts, in the whole of substance, as already stated, we call 
attributes. Now in its inductive process, if we have rightly 
exposed its nature, it should be able from some parts known, 
to induce to other parts not known. It should be able to 
infer in some respects the same; it should also be able 
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to infer in some respects the different, with absolute certainty, 
and thus advance the mind to entirely new knowledge. Let 
me take for exemplification the substantial whole Socrates, ap- 
prehended in respect of one of its attributes, we will say, as 
rational. Now this attribute, so far as part, must subsist in 
connection with some other part or attribute. Thought ne- 
cessitates this. Further, this other part must be congruent 
with the first part, that is capable of making up a whole with 
it. Still further, if the whole Socrates is given as sentient, then 
the unknown complementary part must not only be not bin- 
drance of all sense, but if the part rational be known as in- 
competent in itself alone to sense, this unknown part must be 
auxiliary to sense. If the whole Socrates be known as oral 
teacher, and the part rational be known as incompetent to audi- 
ble articulation, then the unknown complementary part must 
have the character or property of being instrumental to sound ; 
in other words, of having voice. In this way may be induced 
fpom the given part rational, much if not most of what we 
know as the part animal in Socrates, and the induction is in 
absolute certainty. The cognitions thus attained are neces- 
sary cognitions, the assumed whole being given and the as- 
sumed part being a part of that whole. And they are new cog- 
nitions. They are not already known in the given whole Soe- 
rates, nor in the given part, rational, in any other sense than 
that thought can elaborate them from these data. They are 
as really new cognitions, attained only through this inductive 
process of thought, as is the value, ascertained by computa- 
tion, of a promissory note bearing interest for any period of 
time. The data—the principal, the rate of interest, the time, 
—these do not of themselves give the cognition of the present 
value. Thought elaborates it from them; it is its product. 


The other mode in which we apprehend being is that of 
cause. We waive here as not necessarily relevant to the pres- 
ent issue, all the ontological considerations of the nature and 
reality of what we call cause, assuming only this datum of the 
reason, that there is a relation subsisting in being which gives 
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us the correlatives of antecedent and consequent, such that the 
two make up a whole for thought, every antecedent necessari- 
ly implying its consequent, every consequent necessarily im- 


plying its antecedent ; the whole antecedent re-appearing in 
the whole consequent, the whole consequent given in the 
whole antecedent. The antecedent as one part and the con- 
sequent as the other part, make up what may be called the 
causal whole. Induction, now, with one part given infers the 
other part as complementary. It infers here, as before, the 
same and also the different. If the antecedent be of a certain 
nature, the consequent is of the same. If the antecedent in 
combustion, for instance, be in its essential nature, real and 
material, the consequent is likewise real and material. 
If the antecedent stand in certain relations to space 
and time, the consequent will stand in certain relations the 
same, in others, different. Given thus either part of a causal 
whole, either the antecedent or the consequent, and we can 
infer much with absolute certainty as to the complementary 
part—as that it is actual, that it is of such or such a nature, 
that it is so and so conditioned. Further than this, we may 
infer from a part of either of these primary parts much in re- 
lation to its complementary part. As for instance, we may 
take the consequent, and recognizing it as consequent or ef- 
fect, we may take any part of it and infer much in relation to 
its complementary part. As for instance, we may take the 
consequent, the effect in living organism, of heat as the ante- 
cedent or cause. If pain be a part of this consequent, that is, 
if pain ina certain portion of sensitive organism be part of 
that effect, then we infer the complementary effect in other 
sensitive organisms, within the sphere of the same causal whole, 
with absolute certainty. If any contingency enter into the 
reasoning it flows from the datum—the principle of causality, 
the relation of the cause, the antecedent, to its complement— 
the effect, the consequent, not from the process of thought. 
With the reality of the datum, thought as thought has noth- 
ing to do. It begins with accepting that as given, datum. 
Ontology must decide the reality of cause ; perception, it may 
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be, or at least some presentative faculty, must determine the 
causal sphere, in order that thought may take its causal whole, 
with its complementary parts of antecedent and consequent. 
With these given as true cognitions, thought then proceeds 
to a world of new cognitions, which must be as true as the data 
with which it starts, and the legitimacy and validity of its 
procedure lie exclusively in the necessary relationships of 
part to part. 

For allthe purposes of thought,one part is as good as many. 
Not at all any interest of thought as thought imposes the ne- 
cessity in any case of multiplied observations. This necessity 
arises out of the insufficiency of the datum to determine the 
whole,—the causal sphere, the range of the antecedent, the 
nature of the consequent. If we know heat as expansive 
cause, and know iron to constitute its sphere in part or whole, 
and there also be given one piece of iron as expanded by heat, 
thought can proceed from these data to induce expansion in 
fespect to every other like complementary part, or piece of 
iron. If heat of a certain intensity expand a certain degree 
one piece of iron, it will expand every piece to the same de- 
gree. Now it may be necessary that many observations 
should be previously made to verify the fact that heat is the 
sole cause; that the effect is in iron as iron. But this is not 
to eke out any imperfection in the thought. The presentative 
part of the procedure, and the thought process, should be kept 
entirely distinct, in order that the correctness of the complex 
procedure may be verified and the result assured. The dis- 
tinction is as obtrusive and as thorough as that between the 
observations of the leveler and the measurer in the field, and 
the subsequent éomputations of the engineer at the desk ; and 
the importance of keeping the distinction in view is as great 


in the one case as in the other, in order to verification and as- 
surance of correct results. There is this wide difference be- 
tween the two parts of the complex operation; that the eye, 
or the presentative organ, in any department is ever more sub- 
ject to error, or at least more subject to error that can not be 
easily detected, than mathematical computation, than pure 
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thought. At all events, absolute accuracy is attainable in the 
latter, while it is not in the former. 


In a causal whole, the primary cleavage is into the two parts 
of cause or antecedent, and effect or consequent. We may 
induce from one to the other, with equal validity. But the 
reasoning is just as natural and just as valid between any two 
parts of either antecedent or consequent. If twinkling beone 
part—the consequent, and radiation through a dense medium 
the other part—the antecedent, of a causal whole ; then, given 
either part of this, the other may be induced; as given the 
radiation, the dense mediwm may be inferred; or from the 
dense medium being given, the radiation may be induced. So 
a saturated solution of a salt and reduction of heat being known, 
as the antecedent part of a causal whole, and crystallization as 
the consequent part, then, the crystallization and the saturated 
solution being given, we can infer the complementary part of 
the antecedent, the reduction of heat. In like manner, any two 
parts of the consequent in a known causal whole may be in- 
duced, the one from the other. If one part of the consequent, 
crystallization, be in cubes, any other part standing in the same 
relations to the causal whole will be in cubes. So if a causal 
whole in vegetable being be known, with one part of its an- 
tecedent or consequent part, the other part may be induced : 
as if the causal sphere of endogenous plants be known, and 
reticulated leafage be also given as part of the consequent in 
that causal whole, then another part, an embryo of double or 
manifold leaves, may be induced. The observation of a single 
part, a part of a part to an extreme degree, as of a small sec- 
tion of the stem, enables the botanist, knowing the causal 
whole, to induce the leaf, the flower, the embryo,—the class 
generally of the plant. 

In like manner in spiritual being, if virtue and general 
health of rational spirit make up a causal whole, then, from 
perfect intellectual Health as consequent of virtue we may in- 
duce perfect emotional health; from virtuous intelligence, 
also virtuous refinement of feeling. Whatever doubt attaches 
to the conclusion flows from the contingencies of the datum 
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which is here the causal whole. If virtue be not sole and effi- 
cient cause of health, the conclusion fails ; for on this assump- 
tion, the reasoning rests. 


Passing now to the other class of wholes that should be dis- 
tinguished in thought in order to assured truth, those which 
are the pure product of thought itself—logical wholes as they 
may be called, it will be necessary in order to illustrate the 
nature, the extent, and the importatce, as also the validity of 
induction in them, to premise a brief reference to the mode 
of their genesis, and to their proper character. 

Logical wholes are technically known as concepts—a term 
which is by its very etymology indicated to be significant of 
a whole. They are known as of two species, extensive, and 
intensive or comprehensive wholes. They are both derived 
from a plurality of judgments: the former, the extensive, spe- 
cies, by the combination or synthesis of the subjects of two or 
more judgments having a common predicate ; the latter, the 
intensive species, by the synthesis of the predicates of judg- 
ments having a common subject. This common predicate in 
the former case, and this common subject in the latter 
case, we will call the base of the concept. It is the iden- 
tifying principle in the concept, and the necessary condi- 
tion of its formation. The process of forming may be thus 
exemplified. To form an extensive whole or concept with 
the predicate base, wise, as from the following judgments, 
which are the data to the process of thought: Socrates ig 
wise; Plato 1s wise ; Aristotle is wise-—we synthesize, unite, 
the subjects Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, into one whole or class, 
and signalize the union or synthesis by the one word sage. We 
have now an extensive whole or concept, the parts of which 
are identical units—each being wise. So in forming a com- 
prehensive whole on a subject base, say, Socrates: from the 
judgments Socrates observes ; Socratesthinks ; Socrates systema- 
tizes ; Socrates teaches,—we may form the comprehensive whole 
or concept philosopher, as signalizing under one word the syn- 
thesis of the predicates of observing, thinking, systematizing, 
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teaching—this being, it may be observed by the way, in a 
causal, the other in a substantial whole. It is obvious, that 
the nature of the process admits of an indefinite number of 
terms, whether subjects or predicates, being gathered into the 
synthesis—the only condition being that the base be pre- 
served unalterable as the one identifying principle. 


Now it is manifest,from this genesis of the concept, that the 
base belongs as truly to any one part as to any other. If wise 
belongs to Socrates so far as sage, it belongs to Plato also, as 
complementary part of Socrates in the concept. If the con- 
cept has been formed in accordance with its law, my induction 
of the base, wise, from Socrates to Plato as such part, has the 
character of absolute truth, of necessary certainty. But more, 
on the same principle, I may induce in the same way any part 
of the base, wise, as belonging to Socrates, to any complemen- 
tary part of the concept-whole. If wise contain the characters 
of spiritual, of intelligent, or any other character whatever, then, 
finding any one-in Socrates as sage, I can induce the same of 
Plato, and the induction is still characterized by the same 
necessary certainty. If any contingency attaches to the re- 
sult, it is derived from the data exclusively. The thought pro- 
cess gives as necessary results as any mathematical computa- 
tion whatever. Its absolute validity is thus beyond impeach- 
ment. 

But it may be thought from the extreme simplicity of the 
particular instance by which we have exemplified the general 
process of induction, that, even if valid, the process is of ex- 
tremely limited reach, and therefore unworthy of serious con- 
sideration and study. A few words will suffice to show the 
groundlessness of this supposition ; to demonstrate that the ac- 
tivity of the human mind in originating and in attaining know- 
ledge is, chiefly, in precisely this way. The primitive condi- 
tions of all human knowledge are found, indeed, in the activity 
of the proper originative faculties of the intelligence—those 
of perception external and internal, and those of intuition 
so called, or of the regulative faculty, as it is inadequately 
denominated by Hamilton. These furnish the original data to 
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thought, and as necessary conditions of all knowledge have a 
prime importance. But in relative amount in the origination 
and attainment of knowledge, they are as the puny life-force 
of the acorn-germ to the full life of the tree. That germinal 
force, continuing on as We are obliged to believe from the en- 
during constancy of being, and never dying out, as determined 
in relation to the force of the developed tree, measures truly 
the proportion of mental force in the original perception con- 
tinued, or in the form which we call memory, to that of 
our mature knowledge. The great body is thought—pure 
thought taken in the stricter sense, as the operation of the 
discursive faculty. No learner, no investigator begins,.at this 
age of the race at least, with an original observation. He be- 
gins with a thought already attained, with a concept formed 
as we have seen by the conspiring and unintermitting energy 
of the raee. Far up above the deep foundations of the great 
coral-reef of human knowledge, each new builder stands to add 
his particle to the huge mass beneath. He starts with a con- 
cept that generations have been industriously forming, indi- 
vidual after individual adding a little, each scrutinizing, testing, 
verifying the addition of every other, so far as interworked 
with his own labor; and all laboring by a necessary instinct 
under a sure and perfect law of their common being. He starts 
with a concept embodied in a word. If the first man began, 
none can now begin, with a perception. DesCartes tried it; 
and every line of the record in which he narrated his attempt 
belied the endeavor and proved it an absurdity and a cheat. 
He might as easily have made himself another Adam. The 
bud on the distant spray of an ancient oak might as well seek 
to be original acorun-germ. All subject words, all predicate 
words in human speech are concepts formed, as we have de- 


scribed, by the conspiring labors of the race. No man can 
now start in the pursuit of knowledge, but as he begins with 
these ; for he must begin with data ; and these data are now 
concepts mainly. Further, no man living, it is no extrava- 
gance to say, can bring up into his consciousness, every ele- 
ment that has been garnered up in the long harvesting of 
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thought since the beginning, into any one of those concepts. 
To do this he would need to trace up its formation from the 
very first, recognizing every particle of new matter deposited 


by every contributor during the progress of the race. To 
know what it contains in respect of any part, therefore, he 
must induce. He may know part; from that part he can in- 
duce to any complementary part. He knows Socrates and 
Plato to be complementary parts of each other; he knows 
Socrates to be intelligent, he induces the same to Plato. He 
knows intelligent, to contain active, observing, testing, veri/ying, 
patient, hopeful, and indefinite other characters ; he induces the 
sime to Plato. He knows Socrates to be animal, that has a 
circulatory system, a part of which is arterial, that itself has 
certain properties, each of which has, likewise, its own prop- 
erties involved in it, and so on; he induces each of these 
characters to Plato,—to every like complementary of Socrates. 
Acquisition of knowledge is mainly inductive. And we rest 
in it simply because both the process of forming concepts and 
that of inducing others, are valid processes ; the contingency in- 
troduced in the original perception having been reduced to 
its minimum through the verifying labor of the race, and the 
possible error in the proper thought-process having in the 
same verifying labor been eliminated. 

It is not otherwise in the advancement of knowledge. Its 
accretions are chiefly by induction. One observation made 
on a single object of investigation adds to the contents of the 
concept — whether subject-concept or predicate-concept ; and 
at once what is thus added is induced to every complemen- 
tary part. The discovery of the mode in which two fluids 
of unequal affinities for the walls of a tube move through it, 
imparts through a valid induction a new character to the 
circulation of sap in all vegetable life, and of blood in all ani- 
mal life. So, universally, it is by induction that the knowledge 
of what pertains to one or a part is extended over the many 
or the whole. 

It may be supposed that the unintermitting fluctuations in 
the values or imports of these concepts, as evinced in the ever- 
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changing meanings of the words in which they are embodied, 
must fatally corrupt any pure thought-process mediated 
through them. These fluctuations, these changes in concepts, 
it must be admitted, are actual; they are the condition of all 
true intellectual life, of all advancing knowledge, bearing the 
same relation to the living body of human thought, that the 
perpetual motion in the blood-corpuscles bears to the physical 
body. Concepts being, as we have seen from their genesis, 
but quantities, can change only by augmentation or by dimi- 
nution. They are ever underguing these two changes. On 
the one hand, every new observation adds to their contents, 
their freightage, their proper import ; and on the other, both 
the occasions of science, facility of discrimination and of com- 
prehension, and, also, the very augmentation in one quantity 
from its essential correlation to the other, are effecting « per- 
petual narrowing of the import of concepts and terms. But 
although this may render it necessary to assured science, that 
the nature, the mode, and the extent of these fluctuations 
should be well understood, they do not at all affect the nature of 
the movement of the thought itself nor impair its validity. Nor 
are these changes, although it must be admitted they are the 
abundant occasion of error and of dissension in the progress of 
knowledge, to be deprecated as wholly evil. Indeed, as indis- 
pensable conditions of all living, growing thought, they should 
be accepted with a cordial welcome, and their rich ministry to 
intellectual life intelligently turned to account. 

But, still further, the question may occur, are not all these 
concepts illusory, but mocking images of the real, with no as- 
sured correspondencies in the world of being around us? It is 
a question of most momentous concernment ; but the discus- 
sion of it does not belong here, and it may legitimately be dis- 
missed with only a glance at the point where it touches our 
present theme. The matter in question to us here is not the 
veracity of our originating perceptive faculties; but only the 
correspondence of our mere thought-products, our concepts 
in which we have hoarded up our fruits of knowledge as they 
have ripened to our hands, ever varying in their actual con. 
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tents,—the correspondence of these with the actual around us. 
Now it is enough to say in this place, that while skepticism 
here has no ground whatever to stand upon, not even enough to 
enable it to issue the demand for positive proof of the affirmative 
of a question, in which the burden of proof lies on the negative, 
for the very terms of any such demand import the truth of 
the concepts in which the skeptic must embody his demand,— 
every radiant of evidence to us,—reason, experience, analogy, 
and revelation, demonstrates the certainty of the correspon- 
dence. Reason postulates one universe, one creator, one prin- 
ciple of creation, unity in the wondrous diversity, harmony in 
the infinity of parts, sameness in endless difference. All experi- 
ence, all analogy urges along the same track of assurance ; and 
inspiration opens upon us with the teaching which must be 
accepted in all science as its very beginning condition, that 
every created thing is created “after his kind.” This princi- 
ple of kind, of identity in creation, stamped upon it at its ori- 
gin, and never contradicted in the continuing agency of thé 
creator in his maintenance and rule of his created work, is the 
fundamental principle in the universe of things, the only type 
and counterpart of the one principle of thought. There is a 
true kind, a species in things that never perishes, any more 
than substance or force, forbidding transformation of kinds, 
and commingling of kinds, so that if such appear we instinc- 
tively and truly recognize them as monstrosities, which we for- 
bear to account for, till we attain a higher point of view from 
which to look out on the orderly arrangement of things that 
appear around us ;—a higher, purer light in which to survey 
and study the well-ordered universe of God. Language, as 
shaped by the most cultivated portions of the human race, at- 
tests the general acquiescence of men in the correlativeness 
of thought and specific identity in nature. The words, genus, 
kind, kin, can, knows, and numerous others, all of the same 
stock, and similar in the different dialects of the Indo-Euro- 
pean family, connect causative power, intelligence, and specific 
identity in clearest and closest relationship. Things are alike 
because the creatures of the same causative power; things 
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correspond to our thoughts, because we and they are pro- 
ducts of the same power, and all are akin to it. In this funda- 
mental truth are grounded alike the necessary objective con- 
dition of all science, and also the universal instinct of science 
in man. Without this correspo: dence between thought and 
being, science is an empty form ; and the innate aspiration for 


science in man is a cheat anda lie. Accepting this corres- 
pondence with a natural faith, man, through the identities cog- 
nizable and validated in thought, rises surely and successfully 
along the identities of creation upwards into the unity of the 
single creative power in the universe and attains perfect sci- 


ence. 
These several illustrations of the inductive process, as ap- 
plied to the more generic kinds of wholes in which thought 
may proceed, will suffice to show the nature of the process as 
also its legitimacy and importance. They confirm our a priors 
presumption, thit the relation of part to part is ground of in- 
ference in itself as primitive, as valid, as that of part to whole. 
We have no need to resort to any such unphilosophical expe- 
dient of helping out a supposed impotency in the procedure, as 
that of Dr. Whately, who would bring all reasoning under the 
deductive syllogism. Nor is there any occasion for removing, 
with Sir William Hamilton, physical discovery and proof from 
the field of proper thought, thereby annihilating all its claims 
to science. This separation of material or philosophical from 
logical induction is manifestly the result of a defective view of 
the relations in thought, in which one coérdinate part of these 
relations, that of part to complementary part, is wholly over- 
looked, and of a consequent attempt to validate all thought on 
the other. These illustrations are sufficient to show the 
practicability, and likewise the necessity to accurate results, 
of distinguishing between the two parts of the procedure in 
all our thinking; the conditions of thought, on the one hand, as 
furnished by the presentative faculties of the intelligence, or, 
us the case may be, cognitions of some previous process of 
thought, and, on the other, the movements of thought on those 
conditions. Thorough-going verification of our thinking is 
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possible only on the condition of our being able to separate 
the data, and so the means of clearing them from error, from 
the thought-process itself as applied to those data. They 
will suffice, still further, to show the importance of determin- 
ing inall our thinking the kind of whole in which our thought 
is to proceed. Toa certain extent, no error may arise from 
overlooking these distinctions; so long, for instance, as the 
process of thought involves no relationships that differ in the 
several kinds of whole. So soon, however, as those relation- 
ships that are peculiar to the respective kinds, and that are 
characteristic of them, become involved, then error unavoida- 
bly comes in if the different kinds of whole are confounded. 
This confusion is a source of endless mistake, and the extrica- 
tion of truth becomes well nigh impossible ; for never did Ba- 
con utter a more important truth for investigators in science, 
than when he said: “Citius emergit veritas ex errore quim 
ex confusione.” So long as only lines, surfaces, solids come 
into a mathematical process as wholes, with none of the pecu- 
liar relationships in the parts by which one kind of dimension 
is distinguished from the other, so long error may be excluded ; 
but when the parts of a lineal foot become confounded with 
the parts of a superficial or of a solid foot, then the procedure 
plunges into inextricable confusion, and truth can never emerge. 
It is just so with the confusion of the wholes given in the condi- 
tionary objects of thought with those produced by thought, or 
of integrate, substantial, and causal wholes with one another 
in our thought. Our thinking is more commonly complicated 
of all. The distinctions are but feebly recognized even among 
thinkers, among men of science. The precise nature and 
characteristics of a causal whole are hardly recognized at all. 
Indeed the nature of thought, as a procedure necessarily in 
the relations of whole and part, is hardly recognized by meta- 
physicians. Logic has been so exiled from our schools of 
learning, that the fandamental laws of thought are known to 
but few among the professed thinkers. What wonder is it that 
error so commonly pervades our scientific systems; that anta- 
gonisms attend so swarmingly on every advance of knowledge ; 
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that truth emerges so slowly and amid such rocking throes from 
the chaos and confusion of complicated thought! What prom- 
ise to the rapid and peaceful progress of knowledge would 
open from the clear determination of the the nature of thought, 
as the faculty ofall proper scientific knowledge ; of its laws; 
of the conditions of its movements ; of the modes of its opera- 
tion ; of the validity of its results; with the clear discrimina- 
tion of its procedure from those of the other faculties of the 
intelligence, to which it looks for the supply of all the materi- 
al for its diversified fabrics! 





Arr. IV.—THE WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE, AND THE WAR 
FOR SECESSION. 


By Rev. Wit11am Apams, D, D., New Yorx. 


Ir is common to celebrate the birth of our national independ- 
ence with every demonstration of popular joy. So, it was pre- 
dicted by one of the authors of the immortal Declaration, it 
would always be celebrated with bonfires, and illuminations, 
ringing of bells, and salvos of artillery. 

Special reasons gave to this anniversary, the past year, an 
extraordinary zest and importance. We have reached a new 
epoch in our national existence. We have passed through a 
second birth. Delivered from great perils and pains we are just 
entering a new period of our history. Not less important is 
the termination of our great civil war, than was the beginning 
of our independent nationality. Separated by an interval of 
a century—lacking eleven years—the two events are immedi- 
ately related. They have their resemblances and their con- 
trasts. Both are parts of one great historic development. 
“Deep answers unto deep at the noise of God’s water-spouts.” 
Our nation’s birth, and our nation’s vindication are connected 
directly with human rights, liberty, and welfare ; and are im- 
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portant acts in the progress of the kingdom of our Lord on the 
earth. 

As such, they deserve to be celebrated, most devoutly, by 
an intelligent and religious people. They demand something 
more of us than holiday amusements, and noise, and pageantry, 
and exuberance of animal spirits. There should be a thought- 
ful consideration of causes, and principles, and divine laws. 
There should be a wise looking at the past, and the future. 
Above all, there should be a most devout study of divine provi- 
dence—its unfoldings and intentions in connection with our 
history. We can not adjust ourselves wisely and vigorously 
to our duties as citizens in this Christian Republic, if we are 
not well-informed as to the principles of divine jurisprudence 
which are to be acknowledged in our peculiar nationality. 

While Washington commanded that the manifesto of nation- 
al independence should be read at the head of every divis- 
ion of the army, the clergy, of their own impulse, performed 
the same office, with a very general unanimity, from their 
pulpits. 

Those who aided and abetted ‘the recent rebellion, at home 
and abroad, claimed that it had, for its origin and defence, the 
same rights and principles as those which were involved in 
that revolution, which secured to us independence from the 
Old World, and which is now universally celebrated as an act 
of wisdom, and righteousness, and honor. Was the one event 
right because it was successful? Is the other to be branded 
as crime merely because it was defeated? Or, did the one suc- 
ceed because it was right, and did the other fail only because it 
was wrong? Whatare the laws of right and wrongas applicable 
to such subjects? What are the principles, in the code of 
Christian ethics, which make one revolution rightful and ob- 
ligatory, and another, criminal and unjustifiable? Surely, we 
are in a most forlorn condition if we are not able to render a 
good and sufficient answer to questions like these. Such mat 
ters sliould not be left to caprice, to prejudice, to passion. They 
come within the range of divine laws. These laws are capa 
ble of exact statement. We cheerfully undertake to define 
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them. We hold that what is generally known in history as 
the American Revolution—the act of separation from the 
British Government, was right—not because it succceded, but 
that it succeeded because it was right—right in itself, right in 
accordance with divine laws—and therefore, it deserves to be 
commemorated with gratitude, and all who accomplished it with 
immortal honor. We hold that the recent attempt to revolu- 
tionize the government of this country was wrong, criminal, un- 
justifiable, notwithstanding the numbers even of good men who 
were involved in it—that in its inception, and in its progress, 
it was at variance with the revealed law of God :—and that it 
has been overtaken by defeat, and will be remembered as an 
offence because it was gratuitous, and against the statutes of 
the Almighty. Such language might pass for mere breath, if 
unsupported by proof. Proof we propose to furnish. It will 
be our object, in this article, to verify the statements which 
we have now made ; presenting, in form, the contrasts between 
the two great events in our history, the first and the latest— 
with the reasons which crowned the one with success and 
glory, and doomed the other to defeat and ignominy. Sad for 
us and for the world will it be, if we do not rightly interpret 
the lesson which has been uttered in the terrific voices of war, 
and written, large and distinct, in human blood. 

We begin what we have to propose on this subject, with 
the inspired affirmation that government is a divine ordinance. 
“The powers that be are ordained of God.” We are all aware 
of the manner in which this doctrine of revelation has been 
perverted and abused. Despots have cited it as the basis of 
their authority. Nothing is here said or implied as to the 
form of government. The expression is very general. The 
reference is simply to government. Civil government is a 
power for human protection. The authority for such a power 
proceeds from the Almighty, who has ordained that society 
could not exist without it. It does not spring, therefore, in 
an ultimite sense from the consent of the governed. Surely 
the right of parental government does not proceed from the 
consent of the child, who is born under domestic authority. 
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It results from the will and ordinance of God. The object of 
government is, not the aggrandizement of those who ad 
minister it—-but the welfare of those over whom it is extended. 
It is an agent for human protection, security, and well-being. 
Divine benevolence being its authorship, human happiness is 
its object and end. 

From these premises we infer, first, the duty of obeying, and 


conserving, and honoring civil government so long as it is ad- 


ministered with reference to its prescribed object : and second- 
ly, the right and the duty of modifying and changing govern- 
ment when it is perverted from its ordained uses into an in- 


strument of wrong and oppression ; and organizing a new and 
better form of administration which will conform to the legiti- 
mate intentions of civil government. These premises and in- 
ferences cover the whole ground pertaining to our subject. 
They prove the right of revolution in certain circumstances. 
They define the circumstances in which alone revolution is 
right. They inform us when attempts at revolution are wrong, 
a crime against society and against God. 

The right to revolutionize government inheres in the 
very purpose of government. Mark the word :—to revolution- 
ize government,—not to abolish government—not to destroy 
all government—since the necessity of some government is a 
divine ordinance for human welfare—but to change its form, 
its method of jurisdiction—removing one and substituting in 
its place another which is better. 

When is it right to revolutionize government? We an- 
swer: when the existing government has so far failed 
of its legitimate object as to be an instrument of wrong, unright- 
eousness, and suffering. Then, and then only, is it right and 
proper, in accordance with the divine law of benevolence, 
that it should be altered :nd set aside, and another form of gov- 
ernment organized, which will the better promote the protec- 
tion, safety, and happiness of the people. The process of 
change may require suffering. It may involve an appeal to 
arms, and the shedding of blood, but the result contemplated, 
—redress of wrong, the removal of evils, the increase of happi- 
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ness, the greater good of the whole,—justifies the stern and 
violent proceeding. Christain Benevolence smiles on an act 
which, proceeding from such a motive, tends to such an issue, 
and honors it with her blessing and sanction. 

Such, we hold, were the circumstances which justified the 
American Revolution ; and shed immortal renown upon those 
who conducted and accomplished it. It did not spring from 
mere passion. It had a better basis than a simple preference. 
Our fathers did not rebel against the mother country because 
they did not like a monarchy, and because they thought they 
should like another form of government. Many of them were 
strongly attached to the ancient traditions of the ancestral 
land. They had no desire to inaugurate a new and independent 
government. provided the evils from which they suffered could 
be redressed. They began with protesting against those 
evils. They desired that they should be reformed and abol- 
ished. They remonstrated against abuses. They expostu- 
lated with the British Parliament and king. They were not 
wild and malignant insurgents. They were reformers, in the 
best sense. They knew not when they began how far their 
protestations would lead. They petitioned, they entreated. 
They sought for relief. They were subject to wrongs which 
amounted to oppression. There were those in the British Par- 
liament who themselves protested against the wrongs inflicted 
upon the American Colonies. The eloquence with which 
Chatham plead the cause of our fathers, insisting on their 
rights, still echoes in the annals of the British Senate. But 
all these remonstrances and expostulations were in vain. Re- 
dress was denied. At length the evils complained of reached 
such an enormity, that the duty and wisdom of resistance were 
revolved by our fathers. They did not precipitate revolution. 
They weighed well the cost. In their immortal manifesto they 
acknowledged that “existing governments should not be 
changed for light and transient causes.” They regarded it as 
better to suffer wrong, while the wrong was tolerable, than to 
expose the country to all the sufferings and woes of revolution. 
But when abuses and usurpations were so multiplied, as to 
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prove that the government which originated them was pervert- 
ed into an instrument of oppression, they could not evade the 
conviction, that it was their duty to set it aside, and provide 
other methods and agencies for their security. Then was it 
that they made their appeal to God, and to the “judgment of 
mankind.” They made an expression of the reasons which 
justified their resistance to the long established government, 
and their purpose to provide another. This was the design 
of the Declaration of Independence—to assign the reasons 
which impelled them to make this painful and violent separa- 
tion. Those reasons, as they are recorded in the immortal 
document, are twenty-seven in number. We hold that they 
were good and sufficient. They are of such a character as 
indicate a radical perversion of civil government. They 
prove that the government by which those wrongs were per- 
petrated, instead of being an agency to protect, and to bless, 
was itself an instrument of tremendous mischief. Its perver- 
sion was so complete and incurable, that nothing remained for 
good men and true, but to set it aside, and adopt what was 
better. Their action was prompted by no antipathy of races, 
by no prejudice of classes, by no impulse of passion, by no 
ambition of power. It was a calm, intelligent, rational con- 
viction on their part that the government under which they 
had lived had so far failed of the object for which govern- 
ment was instituted, that the common welfare, benevolence 
itself, demanded, that a change should be made, by a revolu- 
tion, which might cost sacrifice, suffering, and blood. We do 
not propose to repeat, compare, and weigh, the several rea- 
sons assigned by our fathers, for the assertion of their indepen- 
dence. They are all on record. The wrongs of which they 
complained were not superficial. They imply a total subversion 
of the divine ends of government. Instead of being an organ- 
ized power to protect, to bless, it was an armed power to irri- 
tate, annoy, oppress, and curse. And for those radical mis- 
chiefs, there was only one radical and efficient cure. The 
government itself must be thrown aside, and another, just, and 
benignant, be organized in its stead. This was what our 
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fathers undertook and accomplished in the American Revolu- 
tion. Their acts stand approved by the divine law of love. 
It is justified by the legislation of Him who is the ordainer of 
governments for man’s welfare. That whick is the end and 
design of government, was the warrant for the change of 
government. The men who inaugurated the revolution were 
called by the parent government—-rebels. We regard them 
as reformers ; righteous and heroic; and applaud their doing, 
not for its success, but for the great principles and laws of be- 
nevolence which prompted and conducted the achievement in 
the interest of human rights, and hum in happiness. 

We pass now over an interval of four score years, to the re- 
cent attempt to revolutionize the government of this nation, 
from which we have so recently emerged. That the govern- 
ment founded by the people of this country, nearly a century 
ago, was absolutely perfect, it would be false to affirm. That 
it was good, perhaps the best which in the circumstances 
could have been constructed ; that it was just, and liberal, and 
benignant ; that its aim was to promote the general welfare; 
that it was, in fact, administered through a series of years, in 
the spirit with which it was organized; that through all 
changes of party and organs, it looked to the rights and secu- 
rity, und good of the country, in the general tone of its 
action ; these are facts which we affirm to be true, beyond 
all question or contradiction. These are the things which 
have made our government the theme of general panegyric. 
We will not now compare it with other governments. We 
will not expose ourselves to the imputation of lauding it with 
indiscriminate eulogy. It is enough that we take these facts 
for our premises; that the American Government was to be 
regarded ag the divine ordinauce for the good of the American 
people ; that it actually accomplished the end for which it 
was instituted ; and that therefore, it was the religious duty of 
all to conserve and honor it, until it could be demonstrated 
that it was so perverted in spirit and acts, that the law of be- 
nevolence demanded that it should be revolutionized and 
overthrown. 
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It is from these premises that we start in our religious 
reasoning. Was the American Government an instrument of 
wrong and oppression? Did it fail of the object for which civil 
government is ordained of God? Whoever pretended that it 


did? Dissatisfaction has frequently arisen in view of particular 
measures. Parties and sections have been disaffected by 
the failure of favorite projects. When majorities rule, minori- 
ties will always grumble and complain. But who has ever al- 
leged that the Federal Government of this great nation, was 
an instrument of mischief, of oppression, and of wrong! To 
prove to the satisfaction of all that no such necessity existed, 
as did exist in that original revolution we commemorate, we 
confine ourselves to a few witnesses, whose testimony can not 
be ascribed to prejudice. 

The first of these is Mr. Jefferson Davis, who, in the Senate 
of the United States, in the year 1860, used these words: 
“This is the best Government ever instituted by man, unex- 
ceptionally administered, and under which the people have 
been prosperous beyond compurison with any other people 
whose career has been recorded in history.” 

The second is Mr. Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, who, in 
the year 1861, expressed himself, in the convention of his own 
state, as follows: “I must declare here, as I have often be- 
fore, what has been repeated by the greatest and wisest of 
statesmen and patriots in this and other lands, that the Amer- 
can government is the best and purest, the most equal in its 
rights, the most just in its decisions, the most lenient in its 
measures, and most aspiring in its principles to elevate the 
race of men, that the sun of heaven has ever shone upon. Now 
for you to attempt to overthrow such a government as this, 
under which we have lived for more than three quarters of a 
century, in which we have gained our wealth, our standing as 
a nation, our domestic safety while the elements of peril are 
around us, with peace and tranquillity, accompanied with un- 
bounded prosperity and rights unassailed, is the heighth of 
madness, folly, and wickedness.” 

The third is Henry A. Wise, then governor of Virginia, who, 
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in the year 1859, sending this sentiment to a public gathering 
in Richmond: “The Union and the Constitution of the United 
States as they are—the country, the whole country”—descants, 
even to rhapsody, on the magnificence of the idea thus em- 
bodied, which made “him an unit the possessor of the whole 
Union with its pride, and its greatness, and its immortal an- 
nals,” concluding with these words: “If any would not love 
such a country, let him have no country to love; and if any 
would array this country’s parts against each other in sec- 
tional division and strife, let him have no inheritance in the 
whole—the grand great whole—but let them selfishly have a 
single small space for their safe keeping, a house made for 
treason, felony, or mania, a prison or a mad-house.” 

This is testimony from the right quarter and of the right 
quality. It might be re-inforced in the same line, to auy de- 
gree. But it would be superfluous. Whatever was the rea- 
son alleged for the recent attempt at revolution, it was not 
this—that the American government was so perverted from the 
proper use and end of government, that duty required that it 
should be changed and set aside. If this reason did not exist, 
then the endeavor at revolution, we will not say on political, 
but on Christian grounds, was unjustifiable and criminal. No 
one to our knowledge has pretended to prove that such a 
reason existed. There was any amount of exasperation be- 
cause of other things. Recriminations based on other grounds 
were hurled to and fro through the air :—but who, in any 
part of this country, or of the world, ever undertook to 
show that the Government of the United States was so 
despotic, so wicked, so cruel, that a regard for the general 
welfare—which is another expression for benevolence—re- 
required that it should be overthrown? We plant ourselves 
firmly on this ground. For the present, we hold in abeyance 
every other consideration. We confine ourselves strictly for 
the moment, to this one. It is a ground on which all believers 
in the Bible, and all sincere friends of order, of law, of good 
government, and well-regulated liberty throughout the world 
should stand together. Itis the ground on which we justify, on 
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our part, the war in which we have been engaged, in defence 
of the national life. Just now, we hold ourselves to this single 
issue. We endeavored to preserve that government which 
we knew deserved to be upheld, both for ourselves and for all 
mankind against the assaults of men who sought to destroy it. 
Reasonably did we anticipate the sympathy and support of 
all friends of good government throughout the world in this 
righteous struggle. We did not expect the sympathy, either 
of despots or anarchists. It would not have disappointed us 
if the Emperor of the French had withheld his sympathy from 
our purpose to maintain, at any cost, our constitutional govern- 
ment. The world at large may have forgotten in the brilliant 
success of the man, his art, his policy, the tremendous crimes, 
by which he vaulted to his present position at the head of the 
Empire. But there are those, on both sides of the sea, who will 
never forget the scenes which occurred in Paris between the 
2d and the 4th days of December, 1851, when he who was 
the President of the Republic, by a deliberate plot, called a 
coup d’état, drenched the Boulevards with innocent blood, and 
stained his own name with the infamy of perjury, that he might 
wear, for a season, the title of Emperor. No reason was 
there, why we should have expected the sympathy of such a 
man, who had revolutionized the government of his own 
country with criminal ambition to exalt himself, in our upright 
purpose to maintain our own good and lawful government ; 
but reason enough there was why we should expect no quali- 
fied sympathy from our ancestral land, whose traditions and 
history are so intimately related to good government to true 
liberty and pure religion. Religious assemblies and Parlia- 
mentary debates have assigned as a reason, why England stood 
aloof from our defensive struggle that it was not designed nor 
prosecuted on our part with the intention of overthrowing sla- 
very. That is true. This war, so far as the loyal states are 
concerned, was not begun nor prosecuted with that motive ; 
however true it was, that slavery ere long became involved in 
the sweep of the whirlwind. It is true that the inhabitants 
of the Northern states did not rush to arms for the purpose of 
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destroying slavery. They could not have been united on that 
issue. They were united in the solemn purpose to defend and 
perpetuate the National Government. On that issue, they had 
right to expect the good wishes and the blessing of all right- 
minded men throughout the world. For the moment we keep 
to this issue and to no other. What would the friends of hu- 
man society, the friends of good government,—men who be- 
lieve neither in anarchy nor despotism—friends of order, of 
law, of liberty, of religion, what would they have had us to do, 
in the interest of the human race, but resolutely to resist all 
attempts to overthrow a government so good and genial as 
our own? The end has not come as yet to this great strife, so 
far as its issues are sure to affect and involve the future of 
other nations ; but woeful would it have been for all the pros- 
pects of the world, had this gratuitous and unjustifiable at- 
tempt at revolution been successful. We had reason to ex- 
pect that all candid minds—freed from jealousy and from 
fear—purified from all sympathy with the two extremes of 
tyranny and agrarianism——would have cheered, with one voice 
of approval and of prayer, this noble intent to uphold, at any 


expense of treasure and blood, this great ordinance of God 


for human welfare—a government which by universal con- 
sent, was true to its benevolent intent. Where was the spir- 
it of Hampden and Russell and Milton at that critical hour ? 
Why was it not given out as in the sound of many waters in 
aid of a cause which, sure as any truth, involves the welfare of 
the world. By what spell was it that in public life, even in 
that Britain, whose history and literature are so affluent in 
apostrophes to constitutional law, those who advocated our 
cause with full-voiced sympathy, were so few, and those who 
looked at it askant, with suspicion, with ill concealed disap- 
probation were so many and so strong? These are questions 
which one day will demand an answer. We are not disposed 
to impute what is evil and ungenerons. We forbear to speak 
all which we believe. But we intend to have it known that 
we are true to our ancestral traditions ; that we have not for- 
gotten the lessons of British history; that we have not parted 
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with all faith in the teachings of Providence and Revelation ; 
that we threw off one government and undertook one revo- 
lution because that government was perverted into an instru- 
ment of cruelty and oppression, and that we have defended 
another government and defeated another revolution because 
the government was just and good and lenient, and that re- 
volution aimed to destroy what God has ordained that we 
should honor and conserve. 

In regard to other reasons alleged for the recent attempt 
at revolution, it would be useless to attempt their refutation, 
so long as that which alone is sufficient was wanting. The 
right of secession is the right of social dissolution, and so is 
absurd. Allow what has been claimed in behalf of some of 
the states, that they were independent and sovereign: the 
question simply changes to this : Have states of original sover- 
eignty after forming a national government a right to dissolve 
that government at will? Are compacts of no more account 
than this, that they may be annulled by the passionate whim 
of either party? If all the marriages, and partnerships, and 
contracts of human society may be dissolved in an instant, by 


the mere assertion of the original independency of the parties 


by whom they were formed, then society has no laws for its 
preservation, and God has ordained no statutes for the govern- 
ment of man in communities, Here we are content to rest 
this whole plea. 

No one familiar with the history of this country can ques- 
tion, that in one way or another, slavery was the cause of this 
recent commotion. To write out this history; to define the 
position assumed by extreme men, on either side; to describe 
the measures and acts by which feeling became exasperated 
and inflamed, would be superfluous. We content ourselves 
with repeating the remark—that the destruction of slavery 
was not the motive which united the loyal states of the 
country to commence and prosecute that expensive war which 
God has crowned with success; but, inasmuch as they who 
inaugurated armed rebellion against the National Government, 
risked this institution of slavery on the issue of the war, by 

6 
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a series of events, which were foreseen by none at the be- 
ginning, but which now appear to all as the special interpo 
sition of Providence, that system which was the root of all our 
public calamities, has been, by universal belief and consent, 
utterly abolished, and the whole land, North, South, East, 
West, admitting it now, will rejoice in it with universal glad- 
ness. God has wrought more that man had devised. 

The completeness, the thoroughness of this victory in be- 
half of good government, is amazing. Nothing like it is to be 
found in history, when we consider the extent of our territory 
and the numbers arrayed on either side. Of one thing now, 
we are assured—-the respect, the honor, the gratitude of all 
liberal minds, and all friends of free government throughout 
the world. Our cause is their cause. None have occasion to 
regret the issue of this war, but those who were apprehensive 
of the growth of liberal ideas, and just principles in reference 
to civil government. Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte re- 
grets it. The aristocracy of England regret it. The common 
people throughout the whole of the Eastern hemisphere 
earnest for governments which will protect and bless them, 
heard of it gladly. The great leaders of religious and civil 
liberty throughout the world have made it the occasion of 
eulogy and of thanks. None are more certain to rejoice in it, 
as a measure looking to the permanent peace and prosperity 
of the country, after the exasperations of the hour have passed 
away, than those who were deluded into the vain attempt to 
revolutionize the government and destroy our nationality in 
the interest of human slavery. 

The result we have reached has been at a vast expense. 
We can not say, even when we compute the uumber of graves 
or the hosts of crippled and mutilated men who demand 
our respect and honor in the streets, that the price has 
been too great. All great achievements in the interest of the 
human race, are accomplished through suffering. Our fathers 
suffered, but notin vain. We have suffered, but not in vain. 

The sentiments appropriate to the times are not pride, in- 
solence, and ambition, but gratitude, faith in God, faith in our 
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institutions, and a resolute purpose to keep that faith with 
ourselves, and with the world, in the interest of law, liberty, 
and all goodness. We are entering upon a new historic 
epoch. It is with us as with the world emerging from the 
flood. That flood had enriched the earth with its vast depos- 
its—to be improved by a better culture. We are not the 
same nation, in many respects, now that we have come out of 
this war, as when we went into it. We have no fear that such 
a war will ever be repeated, so long as the sun and moon en- 
dure. We rejoice that this has been decided in our own day. 
We have proved and settled it that liberty does not mean the 
absence of law ; that the best and largest freedom does not im- 
ply the destruction of government. If we have had great de- 
liverances, we must now meet great responsibilities. With 
victories in the field there must be the greater, and sublimer 
victories of peace. We must conquer the resentments of the 
defeated, by conquering our own. We must be careful that 
constitutional law is not weakened nor dishonored by the 
hands of those who have achieved its vindication. The wil] 
of those who have triumphed is not to be law; but is itself, 
in the very flush of triumph, to be subject to law. Grave 
questions are on our hands, demanding wisdom, humanity, mo- 
deration, religious patriotism. If many of us are prone to 
think that mistakes have been made in our country, by the 
allowance of universal suffrage, the most they can be expected 
to concede is that its exercise should henceforth be impartial. 
We like the expression impartial suffrage better than wné- 
versal suffrage. Whatever qualifications may be thought 
proper for the high and solemn duties of a voter, let those 
qualifications be allowed to work, impartially, without regard 
to color. Those qualifications existing, let none be denied the 
right of voting, because of the complexion of the skin ; and on 
the other hand we may well hesitate to confer that right on 
any, because they are black, when wanting the qualifications 
which are expected of others. The interests of the whole 
country, of our posterity, of free government throughout the 
world, are involved in the issues which are now before us. 
Let them be met calmly, dispassionately, intelligently, impar- 
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tially. Let us put away all wrath, all bitterness, all party 
willfulness, and devise the things which look to the good of 
the whole country. 

Some questions which aie destined to convulse the nations 
of Europe we have already settled. The relations of church 
and state, the relations of governments to people—we do not 
say that we are free from all apprehensions of future conflict, 
in regard to them--but should any conflict ever arise in re- 
gard to religious rights on our shores, it would proceed from 
our liberty, and not from attempts to smother it ; while, in the 
Old World, the initial question is yet to be decided, of religious 
liberties, without regard to majorities, and that continent will 
rock yet in the conflict of great and antagonistic forces. The 
time is certain to come when our sympathies will be looked 
for and valued. They will never be witheld from what is 
good through any spirit of retaliation. 

The sympathies of the American people will always be 
with free institutions, with liberal governments, with the rights 
of the people in church and state, and never will they be giv- 
en to any class of men, who, under whatever name, agree in 
thinking that the many are to be held subservient to the few : 
and that the object of government is to aggrandize the oli- 
garchy by whom it is administered. Government is for the 
good of all the people ; and a religious people will always con- 
serve it as God’s ordinance for the happiness, and not the 
harm of society. Thoroughly imbued with this conviction, 
mindful of our history ; knowing well the sublime events out 
of which it sprung, and those yet sublimer events which it 
foreshadows ; grateful to the Almighty for our earlier and our 
latter deliverances, we pledge ourselves to the great work of 
educating and Christianizing this ever increasing population ; 
before the world we pledge our sympathy and aid to the great 
cause of liberty, of good laws, of humanity, of good morals , of 
true religion, of universal brotherhood and peace. 

Whoever may doubt, whoever may falter, whoever may 
Oppose, we, as individuals, and as a nation, are identified with 
that kingdom of God among men, which is righteousness, ard 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 
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Arr, V.—THE PATRISTIC DOCTRINE OF THE SACRAMENTS.* 


By Pumire Scuarr, D, D., New York. 


MoperN German scholarship has furnished us with several 
complete and valuable histories of the doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper. The works of the Reformed Ebrard, the Lutheran 
Kahnis, the Roman Catholic Déllinger, and the Rationalist 
Riickert represent as many confessional and doctrinal stand- 
points from which the eucharistic controversies may be viewed. 
But there was no good book on the historical development of 
the general doctrine of the sacraments, and ‘the necessary in- 
formation on this subject had to be gathered from works on 
Doctrinal History, and Symbolics. This demand has now been 
supplied by Professor Hahn, Jr. of Breslau, in a scholarly and 
careful treatise, entitled “The Doctrine of the Sacraments in 
its Historical Development within the Occidental Church to 
the Council of Trent.” In the present article weconfine our- 
selves to the doctrine of the Fathers on this subject. 

The use of the word sacramentum in the church continued 
for a long time very indefinite. It embraced every mystical 
and sacred thing (omne mysticum sacrumgue signum): Tertul- 
lian, Ambrose, Hilary, Leo, Chrysostom, and other Fathers, 
apply it even to mysterious doctrines and facts, like the Trin- 
ity, the divinity of Christ, the incarnation, the crucifixion, and 
the resurrection. But after the fifth century it denotes chief 
ly sacred forms of worship, which were instituted by Christ 
and by which divine blessings are mystically represented, seal- 
ed and applied to men. This catholic theological conception 
has substantially passed into the evangelical churches, though 
with important changes as to the number and operation of 
the sacraments. 


* Die Lehre von den Sacramenten in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung inner- 
halb der abendiandischen Kirche bis zum Concilvon Trient. Von G. L. Haun, 
Breslau, 1864. 447 pages. 
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The word sacramentum bears among the Fathers the follow- 
ing senses: (1) The oath in general, as in the Roman profane 
writers ; and particularly the soldier’s oath. (2) The baptisnal 
vow, by which the candidate bound himself to the perpetual 
service of Christ, as miles Christi, against sin, the world, and 
the devil. (3) The baptismal confession, which was regarded 
as a spiritual oath. (4) Baptism itself, which therefore was 
often styled sacramentum fidei, s. salutis, also pignus salutis. 
(5) It became almost synonymous with mystery, by reason of 
an inaccurate translation of the Greek wuvornpior in the Vul- 
gate (comp. Eph. 5. 32), and was accordingly applied to the 
facts, truths, and precepts of the gospel which were concealed 
from those not Christians,and to the Christian revelation in 
general. (6) The ewcharist, and other holy ordinances and 
usages of the church. (7) After the 12th century the seven 
well-known sacraments of the Catholic church. 

Augustine was the first tosubstitute a clear doctrine of the 
nature of the sacraments for a vague notion and rhetorical ex. 
aggerations. He defines a sacrament to be a visible sign of 
an invisible grace or divine blessing.* Twoconstituents therefore 
belong to sucha holy act, the outward symbol or sensible ele- 
ment, (the signum,alsosacramentum in the stricter sense), which 
is visible to the eye, and the inward grace or divine virtue (the 
res or virtus sacramenti), which is an object of faith.t The 


* Signum visible, or forma visibilis gratiw invisibilis. Augustine calls the sacra- 
ments also verba visibilia, signacula corporalia, signa rerum spiritualium, signacu- 
la rerum divinarum visibilia, ete. See Hahn, 1]. ec. p. 11 sqq. This definition is 
mot adequate. At least a third mark must be added, not distinctly mentioned by 
Augustine, viz. the divina institutio, or, more precisely, 2 mandatum Christi. This 
is the point of difference between the Catholic and Protestant conceptions of the 
sacrament. The Roman and Greek churches take the divine institution in a much 
broader sense, while Protestantism understands by it an express command of Christ 
in the New Testament, and consequeutly limits the number of sacraments to Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, since for the other five sacraments the Catholic church 
can show no such command. Yet confirmation, ordination, and marriage have 
practically acquired a sacramental import in Protestantism, especially in the Lu- 
theran and Anglican churches. 

+ Augustine, De Catechiz Rudibus, §. 50: ‘‘Saeramenta signacula quidem re- 
rum divinarum esse visibilia sed res ipsas invisibiles in eis honorari.” Serm. ad 
pop. 292 (tom. V. p. 770): ‘‘Dicuntur sacramenta, quia in eis alind videtur, alind 
intelligitur: quod videtur, speciem habet corporalem, quod intelligitur, fructum 
habet spiritalem.” 
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two, the sign, and the thing signified, are united by the word 
of consecration.* From the general spirit of Augustine’s doc- 
trine, and several of his expressions, we must infer that he 
considered divine institution by Christ to be also a mark of 
such holy ordinance.t But subsequently this important point 
retired from the consciousness of the church, and admitted the 
widening of the idea and the increase of the number of the 
sacraments. 

Augustine was also the first to frame a distinct doctrine of 
the operation of the sacraments. In his view the sacraments 
work grace or condemnation, blessing or curse, according to 
the condition of the receiver. They operate, therefore, not im- 
mediately and magically, but mediately and ethically, not ex 
opere operato, in the later scholastic language, but through the 
medium of the active faith of the receiver.t They certainly 


have, as divine institutions, an objective meaning in them- 
selves, like the life-principle of a seed, and do not depend 
on the subjective condition of the one who administers them 
(as the Donatists taught); but they reach with blessing only 


those who seize the blessing, or take it from the ordinance, 
in faith; they bring curse to those who unworthily ad- 
minister or receive them. Faith is necessary not as the effi- 
cient cause, but as the subjective condition, of the saving op- 
eration of the offered grace.§ Augustine also makes a distine- 
tion betweenatransient anda permanent effect of the sacrament, 
and thereby prepares the way for the later scholastic doctrine of 
the character indelebilis. Baptism and ordination impress an indel- 
ible character, and therefore can not be repeated. He is fond of 


* Augustine, In Joann. Evang, tract. 80: ‘‘ Detrahe verbum, et quid est aqua 
[the baptismal water] nisi aqua? Accedit verbum ad elementum et fit sacramentum, 
etiam ipsum tamquam visibile verbum.” 

+ Comp. Epist. 82, §. 14 and15; Ep. 138, §. 7; De Vera Relig. c. 16, §. 38; 
Hahn, p. 154. 

tComp. the proof passages in Hahn, p. 279 sqq. Thus Augustine says, e. g., 
De Bapt. contra. Donat. 1. ILI, c. 10 (tom. LX, p. 76): ‘‘ Sacramento suo divina 
virtus adsistit sive ad salutem bene utentium, sive ad perniciem male utentium,” 
De Unit Eccl c. 21 (TX, p. 256): ‘‘ Facile potestis intelligere et in bonis esse et in 
malis sacramenta divina, sed in illis ad salutem, in malis ad damnationem.” 

§ Hence the later formula: Fides non facit ut sit sacramentum, sed ut prosit. 
Faith does not produce, but subjectively receives and appropriates it. 
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comparing baptismwith the badge of the imperial service,* which 
the soldier always retains either to his honor or to his shame. 
Hence the Catholic doctrine is: Once baptized, always bap- 
tized ; once a priest, always a priest. Nevertheless a baptized 


person, or an ordained person, can be excommunicated and 


eternally lost. The popular opinion in the church already in- 
clined strongly towards the superstitious view of the magical 
operation of the sacrament, which afterwards found scholastic 
expression in the opus operatum theory. 

The church fathers with one accord assert a relative (not 
absolute) necessity of the sacraments to salvation.t They saw 
in them, especially in baptism and the eucharist, the divinely 
appointed means of appropriating the forgiveness of sins and 
the grace of God. Yet with this view they firmly held that, 
not the want of the sacraments, but only the contempt of 
them, was damning.{ In favor of this they appealed to Moses, 
Jeremiah, John the Baptist, the thief on the cross,—who all 
however belonged to the Old Testament economy; and to 
many Christian martyrs, who sealed their faith in Christ with 
their blood, before they had opportunity to be baptized and 
to commune. The Virgin Mary also, and the apostles, belong 
in some sense to this class, who, since Christ himself did not 


«Stigma militare, character militaris. To this the expression character indele- 
bidis certainly attaches itself easily,:though the doctrine coneerning it ean not be 
traced with certainty before the 13th century, Comp. Hahn, 1. c. p. 298 sqq., 
where it is referrred to the time of Pope Innocent III. 

+ Even Augustine, De peccat. merit. et remiss. lib. I, c. 24, §. 34: ‘ Praeter 
baptismum et participationem mensae dominicae non solum ad regnum Dei, sed nec 
ad salutem ct vitam aeternam posse quemquam hominem pervenire.” ‘This would, 
strictly considered, exclude all Quakers and unbaptized infants from salvation ; but 
Augustine admits, asan exception, the possibility of a conversion of the heart with- 
out baptism. See below. ‘Ihe scholastics distinguished more accurately a three- 
fold necessity: (1) absolute : simpliciter necessarium ; (2) teleological : in ordine ad 
finem ; (3) hypothetical or relative: necessarium ex suppositione, quae est necessitas 
consequentiae. ‘To the sacraments belongs only the last sort of necessity, because 
now, under existing circumstances, God will not ordinarily save any one without 
these means which he has appointed. Comp. Hahn, |. ¢. p. 26 sqq. According 
to Thomas Aquinas, only three sacraments are perfectly necessary, viz. baptism and 
penance for the individnal, and ordination for the whole church. 

t ‘* Non defectus, sed contemptus sacramenti damnat.” Comp, Augustine, De 
bapt. contra Donat. 1. IV, c. 25, §. 32: ‘*Conversio cordis potest quidem inesse 
non percepto baptismo, sed contemto non potest. Neque enim ullo modo dicenda 
est conversio cordis ad Deum, cum Dei sacramentum contemnitur.” 
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baptize, received not the Christian baptism of water, but 
were instead, on the day of Pentecost, baptized with Spirit and 
with fire. Thus Cornelius also received through Peter the 
gift of the Holy Ghost before baptism ; but nevertheless sub- 
mitted himself afterwards to the outward sacrament. In 
agreement with this view, sincere repentance and true faith, 
and above all the blood-baptism of martyrdom,* were regard- 
ed as a kind of compensation for the sacraments. 

The number of the sacraments remained yet for a long time 
indefinite ; though among the church fathers of our period, 
baptisin and the Lord’s Supper were regarded either as the 
only sacraments, or as the pre-eminent ones. 

Augustine considered it in general a superiority of the New 
Testament over the Old, that the number of the sacraments 
was diminished, but their import enhanced,t and calls Baptism 
and the Supper, with reference to the water and the blood 
which flowed from the side of the Lord, the genuine or chief 
sacraments, on which the church subsists.~ But he includes 
under the wider conception of the sacrament other mysteri- 
ous and holy usages, which were commended in the Scrip- 


tures,§ naming expressly, confirmation, marriage, and ,ordi- 


nation.** Thus he already recognizes five Christian sacra- 
ments, to which the Roman church has since added penance 
and extreme unction. 


* Baptismus sanguinis. 

¢ Contra Faust, XIX, 13: ‘‘Prima sacramenta praenunciativa erant Christi 
venturi: quae cum suo adventu Christus implevisset, ablata sunt, et alia sunt in- 
stituta, virtute majora, numero perciora. 

t De symb. ad Catech. c. 6: ** Quomodo Eva facta est ex latere Adam, ita ec- 
clesia formatur ex latere Christi. Percussum est ejus latus et statim manavit san- 
guis et aqua, quae sunt ecclesiae genuina sacramenta,” De ordine baptismi, c. 5 
(Bibl. Max, tom, XIV, p. 11): ‘* Profluxerunt ex eyus latere sanguis et aqua, duo 
sanctae ecclesia praecipua sacramenia.”” Serm. 218: ‘*Sacramenta, quibus forma- 
tur ecclesia.””’ Comp. Chrysostom, Homil. 85, in Joh. auqorépav 7) éxxAndla 
6vvéoryxe. Tertullian called baptism and the eucharist ‘‘sacramenta propria ;” 
Adv. Mare. I, 14. 

§ «Et si quid aliud in divinis literis commendatur;” or: ‘‘omne mysticum sa- 
crumque signum,” 

q ‘‘ Sacramentum chrismatis,” Contr. lit. Petiliani, II, 104. So even Cyprian, 
Ep. 72. 

| ‘*Sacramentum nuptiasum :” De nuptiis et concupise. I, 2. 

** “Sacramentum dandi baptisnum ;” De bapt, ad Donat, I, 2; Epist, Parm, 


II. 13. 
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Cyril of Jerusalem, in his Mystagogic Catechism, and Am- 
brose of Milan, in the six books De Sacramentis ascribed to 
him, mention only three sacraments: baptism, confirmation, 
and the Lord’s Supper ; and Gregory of Nyssa likewise men- 
tions three, but puts ordination in the place of confirmation. 
For in the Eastern church, confirmation, or the laying on of 
hands, was less prominent and formed a part of the sacrament 
of baptism; while in the Western church it gradually estab- 
lished itself in the rank of an independent sacrament. 

The unknown Greek author of the pseudo-Dionysian writ- 
ings of the sixth century enumerates six sacraments (uvotH 
pita) :* (1.) baptism or illumination ; (2.) the eucharist, or the 
consecration of consecrations; (3.) the consecration with 
anointing oil, or confirmation ; (4.) the consecration of priests ; 
(5.) the consecration of monks; (6.) the consecration of the 
dead, or extreme unction. Here marriage and penance are 
wanting ; in place of them appears the consecration of monks, 
which, however, was afterwards excluded from the number of 
the sacraments. 

In the North African, the Milanese, and the Gallican churches, 
the washing of feet also long maintained the place of a dis- 
tinct sacrament.t Ambrose asserted its sacramental character 
against the church of Rome, and even declared it to be as 
necessary as baptism, because it was instituted by Christ, and 
delivered men from original sin, as baptism from the guilt of 
actual transgression ; a view which rightly found but little 
acceptance. 

This uncertainty as to the number of the sacraments con- 
tinued till the twelfth century. Beda Venerabilis (d. 735), 
Ratramnus of Corbie (d. 868), Ratherius of Verona (d. 974), in 
enumerating the sacraments, name only baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, and even Alexander of Hales (d. 1245) expressly says 
(Summa P. iv., Qu. 8, membr. 2, art. 1) ; “ Christus duo sacra- 
menta instituit per se ipsum, sacramentum baptismi et sacra- 


* De Hierarch. eccles, ¢. 2 sq. 


¢ According to the testimony of Ambrose, Augustine, and the Missale Gallicum 
vetus, Comp. Hahn, 1. c, p. 84 sq. 
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mentum eucharistiw#.” Damiani (d. 1072), on the other hand, 
mentions twelve sacraments, viz: baptism, confirmation, 
anointing of the sick, consecration of bishops, consecration of 
kings, consecration of churches, penance, consecration of can- 
ons, monks, hermits, and nuns, and marriage. Opp. tom. IL. 
372 (ed. C. Cajet.). Bernard of Clairvaux (d. 1151) names ten 
sacraments. Confirmation was usually reckoned among the 
sacraments. Comp. Hahn, |. c. 88 sqq. Yet the usage of the 
church from the fifth century downward, in the East and in 
the West, appears to have inclined silently to the number. 
seven, which was commended by its mystical sacredness. This 
is shown at least by the agreement of the Greek and Roman 
churches in this point, and even of the Nestorians and Mono- 
physites, who split off in the fifth century from the orthodox 
Greek church. No plain trace, however, of such a definite 
number appears in the earliest monuments of the faith of these 
Oriental sects, or even in the orthodox theologian John of Da- 
mascus. 

In the West, the number seven was first introduced, as is 
usually supposed, by the bishop Otto of Bamberg (1124); 
more correctly by Peter Lombard (d. 1164), the Master of Sen- 
tences ; rationally and rhetorically justified by Thomas Aqui- 
nas and other scholastics (as recently by Mohler) from the 
seven chief religious wants of human life and human society ;* 
and finally publicly sanctioned by the council of Flor- 
ence in 1439, with the concurrence of the Greek church, and 
established by the council of Trent with an anathema against 
all who think otherwise. The Council of Trent pronounces 
the anathema upon all who deny the number of seven sacra- 
ments and its institution by Christ (Sess. VII. de sacr. can. 1); 
“Si quis dixerit, sacramenta nove legis non fuisse omnia a 


* Usually ; Birth—baptism ; growth—confirmation ; nourishment—the Supper ; 
healing of sickness-—penance; perfect restoration—extreme unction ; propagation 
of societvy—marriage ; government of society—orders. Others compare the sacra- 
ments with the four cardinal natural virtues: pradence, courage, justice, and tem- 
perance, and the three theological virtues: faith; love, and hope; but vary in their 
assignments of the several sacraments to the several virtues respectively, All these 
comparisons are of course more or less arbitrary and fanciful, 
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Christo instituta, aut esse plura vel pauciora quam septem, 
anathema sit.” In default of a historical proof of the seven 
sacraments from the writings of the church fathers, Roman 
divines, like Brenner and Perrone, find themselves compelled 
to resort to the disciplina arcani ; but this related only to the 
celebration of the sacraments, and disappeared in the fourth 
century upon the universal adoption of Christianity. The 
Reformation of the sixteenth century, returned, in this point 
as in others, to the New Tesaament ; retained none but Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper as proper sacraments, instituted 
and enjoined by Christ himself; entirely rejected extreme 
unction (and at first confirmation); consigned penance to the 
province of the inward life, and confirmation, marriage, and 
orders to the more general province of sacred acts and usages, 
to which a more or less sacramental character may be ascribed, 
but by no means an equality in other respects with baptism 
and the holy supper. 


Art. VI.—THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION IN ENGLAND 
AND IRELAND. 


By E. H. Gittetrtr, D. D., New York. 


In 1729 the Synod of Philadelphia passed the well known 
Adopting Act. It disclaimed all “authority of imposing our 
faith upon other men’s consciences.” It professed “abhorrence 
of such imposition ;” yet that the faith once delivered to the 
saints might be kept pure and uncorrupt, the Synod declared 
their “agreement in, and approbation of, the Confession of 
Faith, etc.,” directing also that every candidate for the minis- 
try should declare “ his agreement in opinion with all the es- 
sential and necessary articles of said Confession, either by sub- 
scribing, etc., or by a verbal declaration of his assent there- 
to, as such minister or candidate should think best.” Provis- 
ion was made in favor of scruples or mistakes which did not 
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concern articles “ essential and necessary in doctrine, worship 
or government.” 

The act bore upon its face the features of compromise. It 
was so unlike the practice of the church of Scotland * that 
Wodrow declared, “ I know not well what to make of it.” He 
very justly suspected half the truth. “I doubt it’s some of 
those that have come from Ireland, that have carried their 
heats, which had well nigh consumed them at home, to the 
Synod of Pennsylvania.” Andrews’ letter to Colman shows 
how reluctantly a portion of the Synod was brought to con- 
sent to the measure. The well-known views of Jonathan 
Dickinson would have classed him with the Non-Subscribers 
in London or Ireland, and yet the Act was passed with the 
most surprising unanimity. 

The action of the Synod had a Transatlantic origin. A large 
proportion of the membership of the body was from Ireland, 
and in Ireland the subscription of the ministers to the confes- 
sion had been urged forward laggely by the apprehensions of 
the laity. Non-subscribers there had excited a well-grounded 
alarm by the errors which some of them were reputed to fa- 


vor. Security against these errors, and the popular fecling of 
the churches, demanding some measure analogous to that 
adopted in Ireland, required of the Synod action of some kind. 
But this action must necessarily be so shaped as not to offend 
the principles of the large number of England and New En- 


* In Scotland in 1709 there was a reference to the Assembly from the Synod of 
Dumfries, anent all ministers and elders, their subscribing the Directory and 
Covenants. Wodrow’s Cor. I. 6. In the same year some few (commissions) were 
passed as informal for want of subscribing the Confession of Faith, and such were 
ordered to doit. Ib. 18. Warner ina letter to Wodrow (123) speaks of ‘ the 
Westminster Confession which we own and press.” In 1710 there was ‘‘an act 
passed for uniformity of doctrine’ (151). In 1713 the Committee on Overtures 
passed an overture that ‘ l’resbyteries be censured that send ruling elders who do 
not subscribe the confession of faith (452). In 1722, (II. 655) ‘‘ there was a mo- 
tion came from one of ovr Synods to the Assembly, that all ministers who are sus- 
pected of declining from our standards should be called upon to renew their ad- 
herence to our confession of faith.”” Other matters crushed it out and ‘‘ there was 
no time to ripen it.” Wodrow speaks of it as ‘‘a distinct question from subscrib- 
ing, which none among us were opposed to that I know of, and they would soun be 
taken up if they did.” In 1725, he says, ‘‘the act appointing the confession to be 
signed by all intrants, ministers, elders and deacons, is like to carry in the Assem- 
bly.” At a later date, it had been approved by all but two Presbyteries. (LII, 212. 
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gland members, who, like Jonathan Dickinson, resented the im- 
position of human forms of faith upon the consciences of men. 


Otherwise a lamentable division, like that which had occurred 
in London, as well as to some extent in Ireland, would inevita- 
bly ensue. 

The English Dissenters, both Presbyterians and Indepen- 
dents, had strong and invincible prejudices against the author- 
itative imposition of human forms of belief on the consciences 
of men. They had a traditional aversion to ecclesiastical 
tyranny inany shape. Among their venerated ancestors and 
predecessors in the ministry, not a few had been made trans- 
gressors for a word. Episcopal canons had elevated things 
indifferent to the rank of essentials. The Act of Uniformity 
had made the very term of subscription well-nigh hateful. 
Conformity had been the price of benefices and ecclesiastical 
honors, and sacramental tests had become the passports to 
civil office or emolument. Persecution had taught them also 
to hold in light esteem their differences among themselves, 
and the celebrated John Howe, who was spared, till 1705, to 
transmit to a new generation the traditions of his own, said, 
with his own great authority, as well as with the concurrence 
of his ablest contemporaries, “then shall we be in happy cir- 
cumstances, when once we shall have learned to distinguish 
between the essentials of Christianity, and accidental appen- 
dages ; and between accidents of Christ’s appointing and of 
our devising. Much more, when every truth or duty con- 
tained in the Bible can not be counted essential or necessary ; 
when we shall have learned not only not to add inventions of our 
own to that sacred frame, but much more not to presume to 
insert them into the order of essentials or necessaries, and 
treat men as no Christians for wanting them.” 

There can be no doubt that in some minds the reaction in 
this direction had been excessive. Baxter’s “refined Armin- 
ianism,” as Dr. McCrie calls it, and John Howe’s liberality 
help us to trace the progress of dissenting doctrinal opinion 
till it was ripe for the engrafting upon it of non-subscribing 
notions ; and the Whistons, Clarkes, and Hoadlys found within 
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the ranks of dissent an echo to their own errors. We shall 
have occasion as we proceed to note the extensive sympathy 
and correspondence which prevailed between the English 
dissenters and the Presbyterians in Dublin and the North of 
Ireland.* Indeed the pious fund of the latter owed not a 
little to Drs. Reynolds and Evans of London, who also interest- 
ed themselves in behalf of the feeble churches in this country, 
just then struggling into existence ; and there was scarcely a 
question which commanded attention at London which was 
not discussed at Belfast, or a difficulty in which the Irish 
church was involved for which counsellors were not invoked 
across the channel. 

The doctrine of the Trinity became a subject of controversy 
about the year 1695. Several divines of the church of Eng- 
land participated in the discussion, especially Sherlock and 
South. Public attention was still directed toward the sub. 
ject, when Thomas Emlyn, pastor of a church in Dublin, was 
found (1702) to have adopted Ariau views, while an inti- 
mate friend of his in England had already gone over to So- 
cinianism. Emlyn relinquished his pastoral charge, but pub- 
lished a work in vindication of his views. For this he was in. 
dicted for blasphemy, and was imprisoned for,two years in a 
London jail. 

It was shortly after this that William Whiston, then mathe. 
matical professor at Cambridge, embraced Arian views,t for 
which, in 1710, he was expelled from the university. Some 
years before he had been on intimate terms with Rev. James 
Pierce, who, says Whiston, “was really the most learned of all 


* As early as 1710, Wodrow says (Cor. I. 19) ‘‘if my information fail me not, 
there is a general laxness of principles among too many of the new intrants to the 
ministry, even in the North of Ireland, and a mighty ‘inclination to a conformit 
in ev erything to the English Dissenters and ministers of Dublin.” In 1712 (p. 255) 
he says, *‘ many are very much inclinable to new schemes, and the methods of the 
English Dissenters, and very much off the bottom of their mother church of Scot- 
land.” In the next year: “I am sorry for what yon assert, but fear it is too true, 
that there are Presbyterians in Ireland who will not allow themselves to be of the 
same principles with the church of Scotland in government. I wish they would 
coin some other name ,for themselves, whereby we might be distinguished from- 
them.” 

+ Life of Whiston I, 178, 
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the dissenting preachers that I had known, but was at this 
time (1708) a preacher at Newbury in Berkshire.” Pierce 
wrote to Whiston with some alarm at what he regarded at 
first as groundless reports, and remonstrated with him on the 
folly of his Unitarian notions. Three years later the two men 
met accidentally in a London theatre. Whiston asked Pierce 
if he had read the volumes which he (Whiston) had recently 
published. Upon replying that he had not, Whiston laid the 
matter before him so earnestly that he procured the volumes, 
read them,and became a Unitarian.* In 1713, he accepted a call 
as colleague pastor, with Rev. Joseph Hallet, of a large con- 
gregation in the city of Exeter.t With Mr. Hallet, Whiston 
had been some years previously in correspondence, and in his 
school, several of the pupils had. embraced, as early as 1710, 
the Arian system. “ We were about five or six of us,” says 
one of their number, “who understood one another in this 
affair, but we conversed with great caution and secresy.” Mr. 
Pierce in his own vindication says, “ Dr. Clarke, Mr. Whiston 
and other writers who differ from the common notion had been 
read here before my coming.” 

But the matter could not long be kept secret. In 1715, it 
began to be talked of in public and in private. The Deity of 
Christ was often disputed, particularly in the house of a lay- 
man who boarded some of Mr. Hallet’s pupils. Rumors that 
three of the four dissenting ministers of Exeter had rejected, 
and now secretly opposed the doctrine, were rife. Mr. Pierce’s 
orthodoxy was suspected, 1717, and he was requested by some 
of his most influential friends to preach on the subject of the 
Satisfaction of Christ. He complied with the request ; but the 
peace that ensued was only temporary. The advocates of the 
new opinions began to boast their strength, asserting the sym- 
pathy of the ministers, and even defying the Assembly, rep- 
resenting the churches of the West of England, to take cogni- 
zance of the matter. 

Again Mr. Pierce—in common with the other ministers— 


* Life of Whiston, 144. + Murch’s Presbyterians in the West of England. 386. 
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was requested to preach a sermon which would embody his 
views on the disputed points (Jan. 1718). Somewhat reluct- 
antly as well as tardily, he complied. Some few only were 
satisfied, but several months passed by, and the Assembly 
(May, 1718) dispersed without adverting to the subject. But 
within a few weeks attention was called to it anew, and it 
was evident that the next Assembly, called to meet in Sep- 
tember, would be compelled to consider it. At a preliminary 
meeting it was proposed, that on account of the rumors of the 
spread of Arianism, the ministers should take measures to 
purge themselves from suspicion. The Exeter ministers did 
not encourage the plan. By some it was earnestly opposed. 

On the following day, the ministers declared their views. 
Mr. Pierce denied that he held the views of Sabellius, Arius, 
Socinus, or Sherlock. He believed the Son and Holy Spirit 
to be divine persons, but subordinate to the Father. Some 
gave their views in Scripture language, and some in the words 
of the Assembly’s Catechism. Only three members refused 
to make any declaration at all, disowning any authority which 
claimed the right to demand their opinion. It was then re- 
corded by the clerk as the general sense of the Assembly, 
“that there is but one living and true God; and that the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost are that one God.” 

But those who favored the new opinions were not thus to 
be silenced. The Exeter press teemed with pamphlets on the 
controversy, and publications were sent down from London to 
fan the flame. Some of these were denounced as blasphe- 
mous, and gave occasion for fierce invectives. By the mem- 
bers of the Establishment, the dissenters, on whom indiscrimi- 
nately the odium of heresy was cast, were held up as objects 
of contempt and horror. They could not appear in the public 
markets without being told, “ you have denied your church 
first, and now you are denying your Saviour.”* To many of 
the citizens of Exeter this state of things was intolerable. 
They sent to some of the leading London ministers for ad- 


* Bennet’s Dissenters, II. 171. 
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vice, and the counsel they received was to select some of the 
neighboring ministers who could judge of the matters in ques- 
tion more intelligently than those who were so distant. 

This advice was followed. Seven neighboring ministers 
were consulted, and their conclusions, formed after careful de- 
liberation, were adopted by the Committee of Thirteen who 
acted virtually as the body of elders and trustees of all the 
Exeter churches. The ministers were applied to by them 
with the request that they would give them satisfaction in re- 
gard to their views on the Divinity of Christ. Messrs. Pierce 
and Hallet refused ; and the committee at once closed their 
church doors against them. 

Meanwhile the London ministers had become involved in 
the controversy through the request presented from Exeter 
for their advice. Some of them drew up a paper such as they 
conceived appropriate in the circumstances, and laid it before 
the general committee representing the Presbyterian, Inde- 
pendent and Baptist denominations of London and vicinity. 
To secure more full deliberation, and give more weight to the 
advice, all the ministers were called together. They met Feb. 
19th, 1719. Over one hundred were present. No conclusion 
was arrived at, and the meeting was adjourned to the 24th. 
On that day Thomas Bradbury proposed that to give more 
weight to their advice, they should accompany it with a de- 
claration of their own belief in the Trinity. On this point 
the Independents were almost unanimous, yet it was rejected 
by a vote of of 57 to 53.* 

This vote gave alarm to the laity, and such was the state of 
feeling that when the Assembly met again (March 3d), the 
dissatisfaction at the interpretation given to the votes found 
free expression. It was replied, that all grounds of suspicion 
might be at once removed by an immediate declaration of the 
sentiments of members, and a subscription to the doctrine in 
question. To this, strong objection was made, although some 
opposed it only as inopportune and setting aside the order of 








* Wilson’s Dissenting Churches, III. 518. Bennet, II. 176. 
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the day. The matter was insisted upon; and when the mode. 
rator refused to put it to vote, sixty ministers who favored a 
declaration withdrew to the gallery of the house, while fifty 
remained below to consider the “advice.” The former sub. 
scribed the first article of the church of England, and the an- 
swers to the fifth and sixth questions of the Assembly’s Cate- 
chism, while each party adopted “advices” of its own, and for- 
warded them to Exeter. 

Several ministers, as Calamy, Watts, Neal, Price, Marryat 
Hall, Bays, and others, refused to be identified with either 
party, and withdrew from a scene of so much tumult and 
noise. Some idea of the bitterness which prevailed may be 
gathered from a single incident. Bradbury was the leading 
man among the subscribers. As he closed his speech to with- 
draw to the gallery, he was hissed. He retorted that it was 
the voice of the serpent, and it might be expected against a 
zeal for him who is the seed of the woman. 

The “advices” from both parties did not reach Exeter until 
after the committee had adopted decisive measures. The 
Exeter Assembly, which convened in May, felt that something 
more should be done to vindicate their orthodoxy. No meas- 
ure seemed to them more proper than to affix their names to 
the first article of the English church. Fifty-six ministers of 
Devon and Cornwall accordingly subscribed, while nineteen, 
professing to act on the principles of the London Non-Subscri- 
bers, refused to do so. The names of Pierce and Hallet stood 
at the head of the list. 

The London Non-Subscribers disclaimed heterodox views 
with respect to the Divinity of Christ, but no declarations 
which they could make could prevent the prevalence far and 
near of suspicions of their soundness in the faith. Old friend- 
ships were rent in sunder. Lasting alienations were produced. 
Congregations were divided. Men seemed to breathe the at- 
mosphere of distrust. The writings of Emlyn, Whiston, 
Clarke, Pierce and others were widely read. In Scotland there 
was reason for alarm when Professor Simpson was not only 
suspected of favoring the new opinions, but was publicly 
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charged with heterodox views. In Ireland friends of Simp- 
sen, some of them his pupils, were to be found. But suspicion 
was especially directed against what was known as the “ Bel- 
fast Society,” from the fact that several of the ministers in 
that place and vicinity held frequent meetings for conference, 
and were reported to have adopted some of the views of the 
non-subscribers. Yet the Society had been in existence for 
several years, and numbered among its members some of the 
ablest ministers of the Irish church. As late as 1716, when it 
was proposed to apply to the government for a legal tolera- 
tion, the members of the society expressed themselves ready, 
in conjunction with their brethren, to sign the Westminster 
Confession as the symbol of their faith. 

Nor was this all. Previous to the restoration of Charles IT. 
in 1660, every candidate for licensure or ordination was ex- 
pected to subscribe to the National League and Covenant. 
After that, the Westminster Confession was usually subseribed. 
This was made necessary by an act of the Irish Synod in 1698, 
and the same act substantially was renewed in 1705. Accord- 
ing to all we are able to gather from contemporary testimony, 
this subscription did not exclude such explanations or excep- 
tions as the Presbytery judged consistent with general sound- 
ness in the faith, but it did most effectually bar the subscriber, 
by his own act, from objecting to the principle of subscription 
itself.* Itwas, therefore, with no little surprise and pain that 
the Synod of 1719 heard from the lips of Rev. John Aberne- 
thy, one of its most honored and able members, the avowals 
which he made, and the views which he presented, in a dis- 
course which derived peculiar significance from the juncture 
at which it was delivered. 

The Sermon of Mr. Abernethy, preached at Belfast, Decem- 


* The proposal of a brief formula in 1716, as the basis on which a toleration 
might be sought, gave great dissatisfaction in Ireland. It was regarded in Scot- 
land as ‘‘ quitting our Confession of Faith, and coming into a loose uncertain for- 
mula anybody almost may subscribe, as the terms of their legal toleration they are 
seeking.” Some of the peop'e protested against it, and a Quarterly Synod at Bel- 
fast, ‘‘ to quiet the people, resolved that they would declare that they would not go 
on with the toleration unless the Confession of Faith be recovered to us.” 
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ber 9th, 1719, was based on Rom. xiv. 5, and entitled “ Relig- 
ious Obedience founded on Personal Persuasion.” Many ot 
his positions would at this day be accounted truisms, and much 
which he says of the rights of conscience as against mere au- 
thority or intolerance would pass unquestioned. He speaks 


for instance against making “ arbitrary inclosures within the 
Church of Christ,” and remarks that “such as we can not 
know to be unworthy of God’s acceptance, we should not 
judge unworthy of our fellowship, but receive them as breth- 
ren into Christian communion, and not exclude them by the 
rigid test of an exact agreement in doubtful and disputable 
points.” There are also, he contends, things which to some 
are matters of conscience, which yet “are not essential to 
Christianity ;” nor are we to suppose that God “requires of 
us, 1s the condition of pleasing him, an infallible certainty in 
understanding his word, and the strict conformity of our senti- 
ments to the truth.” If in inferior matters we can not be 
accepted without persuasion, much more is this the case with 
respect to the fundamental doctrines and precepts of Chris- 
tianity. The latter should be enforced only by persuasion, and 
the former should not be rigidly imposed. Human _ jurisdic 
tion does not extend to matters of conscience, and no man is 
to be determined by the decisionsof men. Each must judge 
for himself what is matter of conscience, he is not amenable 
for this judgment to any power on earth, nor is he safe in “a 
blind submission to others, whatever authority they may have, 
or in whatever stations they are placed.” Moreover, there 
is no ecclesiastical authority which has any dominion over the 
faith of Christians, or consequently any over their consciences. 
Hence are to be seen “ the just limits of church-power.” “ Its 
decisions bind the conscience as far as men are convinced, and 
no farther,” and any higher claim of authority is inconsistent 
with edification. “If a decision of men binds any person, 
*tis in matters wherein he thinks they have power ; when they 
carry their pretensions farther, determine things wherein his 
judzment does not allow their authority, their decrees must be 
regarded by him as void.” From Christ’s will revealed in the 
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Gospel, men are to “learn what to believe and what to prac- 
tice, and without submitting implicitly to human declarations 
and decisions in any point of faith or duty, may, by following 
impartially their own light, obtain his approbation.” The av- 
thor closes with the exhortation, “let us stand fast in the lib- 
erty wherewith he has made us free; let us call no man or 
society of men our masters, for one is our master, even Christ, 
and all we are brethren.’* 

It is easy to see that these positions, taken in connection with 
the express declaration that all doctrines were non-essential, 
on which “ human reason and Christian sincerity permitted 
men to differ,” were intended to apply not only to Christian 
communion, but to ministerial fellowship, and that they really 
tended to the dissolution of all ecclesiastical order or doctrinal 
unity. The Belfast Society, shortly after, at a conference 
with some of their brethren, who were anxious to prevent such 
divisions as had occurred in England, freely announced their 
opposition to subscribing confessions of faith as tests of ortho- 
doxy. Some of the Presbyteries also, it was found, had sanc- 
tioned what was accounted “a Jax mode of subscription.” It 
is not strange that alarm was excited by such facts as these. 
Attention was called to them by one of the ministers, and the 
reply of the Belfast Society, entitled “The Good Old Way, or 
a Vindication of Some Important Scripture Truths, and all who 
preach them, from the Imputation of Novelty ”——only aggra- 
vated the suspicions already excited. 

It was at this very juncture that a translation of the “ Nubes 
Testium,” by the younger Turretine, was published in Lon- 
don.t It was a very forcible plea for Christian unity and for- 


* Abernethy’s Tracts. London, 1751. p. 217-353. 

+ A Discourse concerning Fundamental Articles, etc. London. 1720. A cor- 
respondent of Wodrow in 1715 speaks of ‘‘ Mr. Turretine at Geneva, who is much 
reflected against by the people: ’’ and the gradual corruption of the Geneva church 
is imputed ‘‘to a triumvirate of their ministers who have a correspondence 
with the church of England.” In 1717 Wodrow inquires ‘‘how far Armin- 
ianism is crept in among them,” and refers to suspicions that Turretine and 
others were venting new schemes of doctrine, and quitting many of Calvin’s tenets. 
me am told that young Turretine hath taken a great deal of the English education 
thither.” 
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bearance, in which we seem to see reflected the views of Cal- 
amy, Watts, and others who sided neither with the subscri- 
bers or non-subscribers. On some points it favored one party, 
and on other points the other. It maintained that some arti- 
cles were fundamental, and others mot, although no attempt, 
except in a very general way, was made to distinguish one 
from another. In opposition to Dr. Evans, and almost in the 
very words of his opponent, Dr. Cumming, it declared that 
“besides those points which are expressly, and in so many 
words, declared to be necessary, those things likewise which 
flow from those principles, by plain and necessary consequence, 
must be added to the Catalogue of Fundamentals, or things 
necessary.” Yet these fundamentals are “ plain,” “few in 
number,” “ often repeated and inculcated in Scripture,” and 
“to impose upon Christians,” anything beside these is to “ act 
tyranically, and in an impious manner arrogantly to claim that 
authority which belongs to God only.” It is thus shown to 
be a duty to “ endeavor to secure the essence of religion, and 
then patiently to bear with one another in all the rest,” while 
“persons who differ in things not fundamental should regard 
each other as brethren, and maintain Christian communion 
together, ete.” 

The Apostle Paul also “shows that Christians who had 
right sentiments, ought not only to be patiently borne with, 
but that others ought to accommodate themselves to their 
weakness,” and though “he so sharply inveighs against false 
teachers, he is very large in recommending charity and for- 
bearance, even in so great a diversity of opinions as this was.” 
Again, we are told that “communion ought to be maintained 
with all those whom we do not know to be unworthy the name 
of Christians; and certainly they can not be accounted un- 
worthy of it, who hold all the fandamentals, and differ from us 
only in things which are not fundamental”’—* things not con- 
siderable enough to disturb their peace, and to separate them 
from one another.” The argument for mutual forbearance is 
then powerfully enforced by various considerations, and every 
reader of that day could perceive the bearing of the argu- 
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ment, on the one side against the position of the non-subscri- 
bers who (as Dr. Evans) denied the binding obligation of 
“plain and necessary consequences” from texts of Scripture, 
unless expressed in Scripture words, and the subscribers on 
the other hand, whose zeal seemed like to swallow up their 
charity. Turretine declared expressly that “some things are 
of so great moment, that he who errs in them, and departs 
from the doctrine of Christ, is not only to be sharply rebuked, 
but to be removed from the communion of the church.” This 
would meet the views of the subscribers. He held, however, 
that “it may oftentimes be justly questioned, whether any par- 
ticular doctrine ought to be placed among fundamentals, as a 
consequence drawn from an important place of Scripture, or 
a particular exposition of some general doctrines, and thus 
seemed to favor one of the special pleas of the non subscribers. 

The publication of this translation of the treatise at such a 
juncture was doubtless intended to quiet animosity and lead 
to acompromise of differences. Its special value to us is that 
it indicates the position occupied by the middlg party, who 
refused to side either with the subscribers or non-subscribers. 
The latter, however, seem to have been least satisfied with it. 
Dr. Evans, in a letter to Rev. Dr. John Cumming, of the 
Scotch Church, London, contended that “care must be taken 
that such a stress be not laid upon Scripture consequences as 
will reflect upon the perfection of the Scriptures themselves, 
and their plainness and sufficiency etc., or that shall counte- 
nance the impositions of fallible men, and place their deduc- 
tions from Scripture on a level with the sacred oracles them- 
selves,” etc. 

Dr. Cumming in his reply, assuming that the main differ- 
ence between the subscribers and the non-subscribers was in 
reference to the Trinity, disclaims all disposition to impose 
anything, by mere human or church authority, upon others, 
and proceeds to vindicate the position taken by him in a dis- 
course to which Dr. Evans objected, viz. “that manifest and 
necessary consequences of plain Scriptural propositions are as 
much a divine revelation, and so to be regarded, as the princi- 
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ples from which they naturally and necessarily flow.” Here 
was the point both of attack and defense. A. non-subscriber 
in the “Occasional Paper,” Vol. 3. No. IL., had maintained 
that “ all consequences and decisions, in themselves considered, 
are no other than human reasonings, in which there may be 
sophistry as well as right reasoning ; and therefore there may 
be uncertainty and error, as well as security and truth ;” and 
these consequences must be always distinguished from the au- 
thority of the Holy Scriptures themselves ; and how useful so- 
ever they may be for instruction or persuasion, they can never 
have authority todetermine men’s faith.” In reply, Dr. Cum- 
ming argues that “ plain Scripture consequences are matters of 
revelation, and have the authority of Scripture, in determining 
articles of faith.” “The truths, or things contained in Reve- 
lation,” he says, “and not the arbitrary signs of conveying or 
representing them, are the proper and ultimate object of our 
understandings.” “A proposition in the English tongue, that 
truly expresses the sense of Scripture, is as much a divine 
revelation, and so to be regarded, as the same proposition in 
the Greek or Hebrew originals.” 

“The dispute,” says Dr. Cumming, “is not about words, 
but things ; not what phrases are canonical, but what doctrines 
are truly divine.” “If we may not,” he adds, “ with an un- 
doubted confidence, build our faith upon plain inferences from 
Scriptyre, because there is a mixture of human reasonings in the 
collection of them, neither can we with a firm persuasion found 
our faith upon express declarations, because it is by our ra- 
tional fuculties that we search out and apprehend their sense 
and meaning. So that if this objection proves anything, it 
proves too much.” “It destroys all certainty in matters of 
faith.” Thus it is seen that the notions of the non-subscribers 
—though the author disclaims the intention of fixing the charge 
of Arianism against them generally—are calculated to demol- 
ish all distinction between heresy and sound doctrine, for Ari- 
ans would accept the express words of Scripture. 

After discussing prevalent views concerning the Trinity, 
Dr. Cumming presents considerations on the proposed agree- 
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ment of the subscribers and non-subscribers. Here he claims 
that the conduct of the subscribers in their stand against “ the 
encroaching errors of the day” was due simply to “a hearty and 
well-governed zeal for that great and distinguishing doctrine 
of the Gospel which must determine the fate of Christianity 
itself.” They were no bigots, or sticklers for mere words. 
Dr. Cumming himself remarks, that ifthe Assemby at Exeter, 
“had peremptorily resolved to admit of none who should re- 
fuse subscription to one certain form,*this might be thought a 
hardship ; but when men are left at liberty to use their 
own words, . . for human creatures to complain of this as an im- 
position, . .isan imposition on the sense and reason of all the 
world.” He adds, “nor did we ever say that it was absolute- 
ly the duty of ministers to declare their faith in such human 
words, as others might prescribe to them.” The non-sub- 
scribers held that nothing more couid reasonably be required 
of a minister than that he should declare his belief of what 
the Scripture makes a part of the Christian faith, as to any 
matter in question, and that he be willing upon every proper 
occasion to give his sense of those parts of Scripture, in which 
these points are delivered, in such words as he thinks proper 
to convey his sense.” Dr. Cumming claims that the resolu- 
tion of the subscribers at the Exeter Assembly amounted to no 
more than this. He would not have it considered as a thing 
intolerable, “to require of young students, that before their 
admission into the ministerial office, they do, in some human 
words or other, sufliciently express the soundness of their 
faith in the ever blessed Trinity.” To discern in such views 
as these the traces of bigotry, or a disposition to make every 
phrase of a confession of fundamental importance, would cer- 
tainly seem to require an extraordinary keenness of vision. 
Without lingering to notice the less important publications 
on both sides, which the controversy evolved in England,* we 


*Itis perhaps impossible to form anything like a complete list of the publications 
produced by this controversy among the English Dissenters. One of the most im- 
portant on the part of the subscribers was entitled, ‘*‘ The Doctrine of the Blessed 
Trinity stated and defended, 1719.” Long, the friend of Matthew Henry, wrote 
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return to affairs in Ireland, where these publications doubtless 
had an important influence. We trace, at least in connection 
with the Irish Synod at its meeting in June, 1720, the same spirit 
which we have seen displayed among the London ministers. 
The meeting was opened witha sermon by the late moderator, 
Rev. Robert Craighead, of Dublin, who favored a temporizing 
policy,corresponding to that urged in Turretine’s volume. He 
based this policy principally “on the ground that the views of 
the members of the Belfast Society, even if erroneous, involved 
only points of inferior importance,and that they ought to be 
freely tolerated in the church, so long as they held, as he was 
convinced they did, the doctrine of the Trinity and the other 
leading doctrines of the gospel.”* His discourse was entitled, 
in accordance with its design, “A Plea for Peace; or the Na- 
ture, Causes, Mischief, and Remedy of Church Divisions.” 
The result of the synodical discussions was the adoption of 
what was known as the “Pacific Act,” which reflects plainly 


the Introduction. Jeremiah Smith, successor of John Howe, Benjamin Robin- 
son, and Thomas Reynolds, united to write the body of the work. Dr. Thomas 
Ridgley wrote ‘‘The unreasonableness of the charge of Imposition exhibited 
against several Dissenting ministers in and about London considered etc. 1719.” 
Emlyn in the same yeur published a reply to Reynolds and his three brethren. 
Thomas Bradbury published several sermons bearing on the controversy, and in 
1719, ‘‘An answer to the reproaches cast on the dissenting ministers who sub- 
scribed their belief of the Eternal Trinity.” This was in answer to a pamphlet, 
** An account of the late Proceedings of the dissenting ministers at Salter's Hall, 
etc.” Bradbury’s sermons appeared in 1720, and in 1723. Rev. Joshua Oldfield 
who presided at the meetings of the non-subscribers, published in 1719, ‘‘ A pa- 
cific discourse upon the subject of the Trinity, with a view to heal the differences, 
etc.” In 1720, Dr. Z Marryat published a volume of sermons, entitled ‘‘ The 
Exalted Saviour; or Jesus Christ the Lord and God of True Believers.” In the 
same year, Dr. James Foster, commended asa preacher by Pope, published an 
** Essay on Fundamentals, with a particular regard to the Doctrine of the Ever 
Blessed Trinity,” designed to check the prevalent censorious spirit. In 1721, Dr. 
Ridgley published ‘* An Essay concerning truth and charity, in two parts. 1. con- 
taining an inquiry concerning fundamental articles of faith, and the necessity of 
adhering to them in order to church communion. 2. Some remarks on the beha- 
viour of the Jews and primitive Christians, toward those who had either departed 
from the faith, or by any other means rendered themselves liable to excommuni- 
cation.” In 1722, Rev. Simon Brown wrote a keen pamphlet against Dr, Thomas 
Reynolds, and in the same year Dr. Watts brought out his ‘‘Christian Doctrine 
of the Trinity,” for which he was charged by T. Bradbury, with making the Di- 
vinity of Christ to evaporate into a mere attribute. These are some of the more 
important publications not mentioned in the text. 


* Reid. IT. 167. 
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enough the moderate spirit of the Synod.* It disclaimed 
any design, which might have been suspected, of laying aside 
the Westminster Confession and Catechisms ; forbade any dis- 
respectful @éxpressions concerning them in future; recom- 
mended the Confession as being a very good abridgment of the 
Christian doctrines contained in the Sacred Scriptures ; and 
expressed approval of the plan “now practiced by the presby- 
teries, that if any person called upon to subscribe, shall scru- 
ple any phrase or phrases in the Confession, he shall have 
leave to use his own expressions, which the Presbytery shall 
accept of, providing they judge such a persen sound in the 
faith, and that such expressions are consistent with the sub- 
stance of doctrine.” The significance of this language is made 
more evident by another act of the Synod, directing ministers 
to insist in their preaching, “on the great and fundamental 
truths of Christianity according to the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith.” Of these a brief summary was given, not un- 
like that which individual churches have of late years in many 
instances adopted as the confession of their faith. 

To give more effect to the “ Pacific Act,” it was recommend- 
ed that no further publications on controverted points should 
be issued by the ministers, and that all parties be on their 
guard against hasty suspicions. A committee, likewise, of 
which the members of the Belfast Society were leading mem- 
bers, was appointed to recommend peace and mutual charity 
to the contending ministers in London, informing them that 
the Synod had fallen into such peaceful measures as they hoped 
would perpetuate and strengthen their own good agreement.t 

The healing measure adopted by the Synod proved insuffi- 
cient. Within a month, Mr. Halliday, who lad been called to 
Belfast, declined to subscribe the Confession in any form. He 
insisted that no church had any right to demand any fuller 
confession than the one he offered, which was to the effect, 


* Wodrow, speaking of the Pacific Act, says, ‘‘it has given a larger door there 
than we allow in this church, at least by any direct act of Assembly, and is as large 
a concession as, I think, could well be made tointrants.” (Cor. If. 635). 

¢ Reid. LI. 172, 173. 
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that the Scriptures were the only rule of revealed religion, a 
sufficient test of orthodoxy, settling all terms of ministerial 
and Christian communion, to which nothing might be added 
by any synod or assembly; that he found all the essential 
articles of the Christian doctrine to be contained in the West- 
minster Confession, and that he received these upon the sole 
authority of the Holy Scriptures. The confession was accept- 
ed by the presbytery as satisfactory, although four members 
protested against accepting it. 

Mr. Halliday had been previously suspected of unsound 
views on the subject of the Trinity, and now the Belfast Socie- 
ty, which had composed the majority of the Presbytery, had 
* manifested their disposition to set aside the Confession alto- 
gether. It was natural that the alarm should be quickly 
taken and widely spread. The Belfast brethren were advised 
to disband their society. They resented the counsel, and pub- 
lished a letter in their own defence, a copy of which was sent 
to each of the Presbyteries. They claimed that they had not 
violated the constitution, or disturbed the peace of the church, 
nor were they enemies to the Confession. 

But it was impossible thus: to quiet the alarm. Moderate 
members of the Synod had, as they thought, reason to appre- 
hend that both Arian and Arminian errors had taken root 
within its bounds, and the laity especially were filled with ap. 
prehensions.* Still, out of regard for peace, as well as re- 
spect for the Belfast brethren, nothing of a controversial 
character was published. 


The Synod of the following year was largely attended. Me- 
morials from seventeen congregations, asked, that in order to 
silence the aspersion of enemies that the church had deserted 
her standards, and quiet the apprehensions of her friends, the 
members of the Synod and of the Presbyteries might be re- 


* ‘We have (1721) lamentable accounts of the Dissenters in the North of Ire- 
land. The Bishop of Bangor’s loose principles and the notions of Non-Subscribers 
at London, have got inamong too many.” (Wodrow’s Cor, II. 597.) ‘*How- 
ever it be as to Arianism, l am pretty sure that several ministers incline to the 
Arminian principles.” (p. 632.) 
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quired to subscribe the Westminster Confession as the confes- 
sion of their faith. Instead, however, of granting this request, 
the Synod passed a resolution declaring their adherence to 
the Divinity of Christ as an essential doctrine of the Christian 
faith, and that its rejection or denial should be a ground of 
process against offenders. The ministers of Dublin approved 
the resolution ; but the Belfast brethren declined to vote for 
it, not, as they said, because they did not hold the doctrine in 
question, but because they were opposed to all authoritative 
human decisions as tests of orthodoxy, and because they 
judged such decisions unseasonable at that time. 

Another measure was proposed—the voluntary subscription 
of such members of the Synod, as saw fit, to the Confession. 
This was opposed by the Belfast brethren in a warm discus- 
sion that continued for several hours. It was, however, car- 
ried by alarge majority, two of the party of the subscribers 
only opposing it as an unprecedented and unauthorized meth- 
od of issuing scandals or offences. A large number consequent- 
ly subscribed the Confession, yet such was the moderate and 
kindly spirit of the Synod, that they adopted a resolution in 
which they declared that they insinuated nothing against the 
non-subscribing brethren,as if they were unsound in the faith, 
and in which they recommended to the congregations not to 
entertain jealousies against their ministers because they did 
not subscribe. Even the case of Mr. Halliday, which had oc- 
casioned a protest, and claimed the attention of the Synod, 
was passed over in the easiest way possible, and with but 
slight regard to the authority or acts of the Synod itself. 

In the ensuing months some controversial pamphlets were 
published, but the one which claimed the largest measure of 
attention was on the side of the non-subscribers. It was from 
the pen of Mr. Abernethy, and was entitled “Seasonable Ad- 
vice to the Protestant Dissenters in the North of Ireland, be- 
ing a defence of the late General Synod’s charitable declara- 
tions.” The manuscript of it was put into the hands of the 
Dublin ministers, Rev. Messrs. Choppin, Bayle and Weld, to be 
published under their eye, with a recommendatory preface by 
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themselves, but without any mention of the author’s name. 
This pamphlet, not merely for its ability, but on account of 
the light which it throws upon the whole controversy, is wor- 
thy of special notice. 

The aim-of this large pamphlet was to vindicate the course 
pursued by the non-subscribers, and to show that the differ- 
ence between them and their opponents was by no means 
fundamental. The argument of course, although presented 
in a mild and persuasive tone, is a special plea, but the facts 
embodied in it, endorsed by Rev. Messrs Bayle, Choppin and 
Weld, and never, so far as we are aware, called in question, 
show beyond mistake the spirit of the subscribers. 

The Dublin ministers say in their preface : “that pious min- 
isters themselves should differ in their sentiments about mat- 
ters of expediency, and particularly about that of the expedi- 
ency of subscription to human composures, that descend to 
the decision of many particular points which are comparative-* 
ly of small moment, and about which the wisest and best di- 
vines may disagree, is not to be wondered at.” They propose, 
in order to obviate the difficulty, the “allowing the intrant 
his choice, either to subscribe according to the Pacific Act, 
or to make a declaration of his faith in his own words, in 
which, if any thing be found contrary to sound doctrine and 
the wholesome words of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Presbyters 
that are to concur in his ordination may refuse to admit him.” 
This, they think “ will no way derogate from the honor of the 
Westminster Confession, which is justly esteemed by all the 
Protestant churches both in England and the South of Ireland 
as an excellent and useful summary of the Christian doctrine, 
though they never insisted on a subscription to it as necessary 
to the admission of persons into the ministry among them.” 

Mr. Abernethy himself says, “If any one thinks (though I 
can scarcely believe any minister in Ireland thinks so) that the 
explicit profession of every single proposition in the West- 
minster Confession is necessary to qualify a man for the min- 
istry, he must act according to his judgment, etc.” Again he 
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says, “according to present rules, every presbytery (the only 
assembly that ordains, and consequently which in particular 
cases judges of qualifications for the ministry) must judge for 
themselves what profession of an intrant is to be accounted a 
sufficient proof of soundness in the faith, or agreeable to the 
substance of the doctrine contained in the Westminster Confes- 
sion, or in other words, what propositions are necessary to be 
professed, and what are not.” 

In presenting a summary of the views of the two parties, 
he represents the subscribers as holding that “a bare profes- 
sion of the Bible can not be sufficient, as not distinguishing 
between the sound and the unsound ;” that there is no incon- 
venience in the adoption of a formula of sound doctrine, es- 
pecially “when such charitable allowance is made to a person 
called to subscribe, or otherwise declare his assent, in case 
there appear to him any difficult or obscure expressions, to 
explain them, which will be accepted if he does not explain 
away the substance of the doctrine.” This certainly—and it is 
from the pen of a non-subscriber—shows plainly enough in 
what sort of a spirit subscription was required of intrants and 
candidates. 

On the other hand, the non-subscribers are represented as 
regarding “the Westminster Confession as a valuable abridg- 
ment of Christian doctrine, and as such very useful both for 
ministers and people. A voluntary subscription to it they 
will esteem a satisfactory profession of faith, so far as to qual- 
ify a person for the ministry, but they can not agree to make 
it an invariable standard, even with the allowance of explain- 
ing any scrupled phrase or phrases. For when phrases in it, 
which a serious and orthodox Christian may except against, 
are laid aside, even the remainder ought not to be made a 
test, and a wise and good man, whom no church has a right to 
exclude out of the ministry, and who agrees to the substance 
of the doctrine, may conscientiously scruple subscribing to the 
human form, when enjoined as a term of communion.” 

“Both parties,” adds Mr. Abernethy, “I believe will own 
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I have done them justice in representing their opinions 
fairly.”* 

In speaking of the Westminster Confession, he says: “In 
that excellent system, we all acknowledge the most essential 
truths of religion are contained, as well as some principles 
which are unessential.” He remarks of “the Presbyterian 
ministers in the North,” that “they understand their princi- 
ples, and will not give them up. They have acted agreeably 
to them in their late excellent charitable declaration.” Still 
there were, among the laity especially, “ zealots” who “ raise 
a vehement cry~ for Presbyterian principles and _ consti- 
tution, which yet they must desert before they can obtain 
their end.” 

But Abernethy’s pamphlet did not quiet matters. On both 
sides were to be found men who declined to comply with his 
terms or accept his concessions. The asking of a minister to con- 
fess his faith in the essential doctrines of the gospel was charac- 
terized as a tyranny equaled only by the Romish inquisition. 
The Westminster Confession was denounced as full of incon- 
sistencies, and as containing unscriptural propositions. The 
minds of the subscribers were shocked by the latitudinarian 
views boldly avowed, and the bearing of the principles pro- 
fessed by the non-subscribers. At a loss what to do, some of 
them resolved to take advice of the Scotish ministers. Sev- 
eral of these met in a private capacity, and the result of their 
deliberations was that the Irish church should still maintain 
subscription to the Confession ; that if the non-subscribers can 
not, in consistency with their known principles, consent to 
this, they ought, as a minority of the whole body, to withdraw, 
and manage the affairs of their own congregations apart; yet 
that in this case they should still be entitled to Christian and 
ministerial communion, so long as they taught nothing con- 
trary to the received Protestant doctrine. 

In the Synod of 1722, it was evident that a considerable 


* In the course of his pamphlet, Mr. Abernethy remarks that ‘‘ one of the prin- 
cipal objections (or suspicions rather) against the non-subscribing ministers is, that 
they are not sufficiently attached to the Presbyterian form of church government,” 
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number of the subscribers had become satisfied that a separa- 
tion of some kind was inevitable. By the influence of their 
more moderate brethren, however, the crisis was adjourned, 
and a series of compromise resolutions was passed, in which 
the necessity of some doctrinal formula, and adherence to the 
confession and Presbyterian government were asserted, while 
Christian forbearance toward the non-subscribers was recom- 
mended. 

Before the close of the year new causes of difference arose. 
The dissatisfied portion of the congregations at Belfast deter- 
mined to establish a new congregation, and called as their 
minister a Mr. Masterton, a strong opponent of non-subscrib- 
ing principles. They sought aid for the erection of an edi- 
fice form the churches in Scotland, and in this matter were 
opposed by the non-subscribers. They were charged, also, in 
open presbytery, with having slandered them ; and Col. Up- 
ton, a subscribing elder, retorted upon them, that what they 
accounted slander was the simple truth. They did hold prin- 
ciples which opened a door by which error and heresy might 
enter the church. A keen debate ensued. The withdrawal 
of subscribers to return to their homes, left the non-subscri- 
bers in the majority, and they carried a resolution to the ef- 
fect that Col. Upton had not sustained his charge. 

Upon his appeal, the case went up to the Synod of 1723. 
The controversy had meanwhile been carried on in pamphlet 
form, and both sides had become more bitter. All eyes 
were now directed to the issue of Col. Upton’s case. Nine 
days were occupied with the trial of his appeal, when it was 
arrested by the claim of the non-subscribers that proof should 
be adduced that the works in which they had for three years 
allowed their views to go abroad without question or com- 
plaint, were indeed theirs. The matter was therefore neces- 
sarily deferred to the next meeting, but the Synod did not 
separate without indicating the position they were prepared 
to take.* They affirmed the principle maintained by Col. Up- 





* Reid. IIT, 205. 
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ton, that “the condemning of all creeds and confessions, and 
declarations of faith in human words, as tests of orthodoxy, 
opens a door to let in errors and heresies into this church,” 
and they declared, that though it was possible for candidates 
to declare their faith in words of their own to the satisfaction 
of their ordainers, yet it was far too great a trust and ex- 
tremely dangerous to the church, to commit to a few ordain- 
ing ministers the sole power of judging what must be satis- 
factory to the entire body. * 

There was no longer any truce to the war of controversial 
pamphlets. The Belfast ministers denounced the Synod. 
Masterton replied to Abernethy’s pamphlet. Mr. Halliday, in 
behalf of the Belfast ministers, published “ Reasons against 
Subscription,” which provoked a sharp reply. One of the 
non-subscribers, a Mr. Nevin, was reported to have denied the 
proper divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, and his case, to- 
gether with that of Col. Upton, came before the Synod in 
1724. There was a large attendance, unprecedentedly such, 
123 ministers, and 106 elders. Col. Upton’s necessary ab- 
sence prevented the issuing of his case. The zeal against Mr. 
Nevin led the Synod to adopt the rash measure of cutting him 
off from the communion of the Synod, while some of the arti- 
cles against him were referred to his presbytery to be inves- 
tigated and issued. The non-subscribers resenting the injus- 
tice, as they considered it, declared that they would still per- 
sist in holding communion with Mr. Nevin. The division was 
extended to the congregations. Several separations took 
place, and some of the ministers declined to hold intercommun- 
ion with others. A young man,a Mr. Colville, whom one of 
the Presbyteries refused to ordain, crossed over to England, 
was ordained by the London dissenting ministers, and return- 
ed to claim installation over a church to which he had been 
called. It is scarcely surprising that his claim was rejected ; 


*In 1723, says Masterton ( Wodrow’s Cor. ITI. 73), ‘there seemed to be a dis- 
position toward a rupture with the non-subscribing ministers; but by want of time, 
and the influence of menacing letters from Dr. Calamy in London, and Mr. Bayle 
in Dublin, the Synod came to no conclusion about it.” 
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but it contributed not a little to increase the mutual exaspera- 
tion of feeling. 

In these circumstances the Synod of 1725 met. Colville 
had appealed to them from the Presbytery, but the Synod sus- 
pended him for a limited time from the exercise of his minis- 
try, and in spite of the opposition of the non-subscribers, re- 
solved to inflict the penalty of suspension on every member of 
their body who should hold ministerial communion with him, 
till his suspension was removed. They gave full liberty also 
to those persons “who scrupled communion with ministers of 
non-subscribing or non-declaring principles, to follow the light 
of their own consciences therein.” They interpreted the Pa- . 
cific Act as not warranting the questioning of any of the doe- 
trines contained in the Westminster Confession, but only the 
phrases in which they were expressed. If any intrant de- 
clined assent to any doctrine of the confession, the presbytery 
should proceed no further with his case till the General Synod 
should decide upon it, his objections being transmitted mean- 
while to other presbyteries to be considered. Another meas- 
ure of the Synod was a new arrangement of the presbyteries, 
by which, for peace sake, all the non-subscribing ministers 
were placed by themselves, composing the Presbytery of An- 
trim. 

The measure was effectual—although offered by the non- 
subscribers—in preventing the confusions which had hitherto 
prevailed, while it reduced greatly the influence of the non- 
subscribers, who were left to differ with none except them- 
selves. But in other quarters, the excitement was by no 
means allayed. The Presbytery of Dublin interfered in the 
ease of Mr. Colville, who had disregarded this Synod’s order, 
and settled him by a committee of their body over his congre- 


gation. Pamphlets on both sides were issued, and the pres- 


byteries were engaged in vain discussions on expedients to 
promote peace. 

The Synod of 1726 had a difficult task before them. They 
felt that longer ministerial communion with the non-subscri- 
bers would put them more and more in a false position. The 
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manifesto of the Belfast brethren, which was read in full Sy- 
nod, was quite unsatisfactory. “ Moderate men had hoped,* 
that while the non-subscribers would still have objected to 
subscribe any invariable creed, and the Westminster Confes- 
sion in particular, they would have specified in their expedi- 
ents some leading truths of the gospel as a substitute for the 
latter, and would have joined in requiring all future candi- 
dates for the ministry to declare in their own words their as- 
sent to these truths—a proposal which would not have con- 
tradicted any principle which they had hitherto professed to 
hold.”t But no such offer was made ; and it was plain that 
the very basis of any proper ministerial communion was want- 
ing. The Synod, therefore, declared their adherence to their 
own principles, and their deep concern that, by the course of 
the non-subscribers, it was no longer possible to maintain 
ministerial communion with them in church judicatories as 


formerly, consistently with the faithful discharge of their min- 


isterial office, and the peace of their own consciences. On the 
final vote, there were thirty-six ministers in favor of it, and 
thirty-four against it. 

Almost immediately the subject of subscription began to be 
agitated in this country. It was discussed, however, in a 
friendly spirit, and with the warning beacon of Transatlantic 
divisions in full view. Some compromise was necessary on 
both sides, and it was, after a period of judicious delay, fully 
secured. Thisdelay had doubtless satisfied the ministers that 
something must be done in order to afford satisfaction to the 
members of the churches, as well as to preserve them from 
the danger to which they would naturally be exposed in case 
any of the Irish non-subscribing ministers emigrated to this 
country. Its proper significance is only apprehended when 


*‘*T wish they would speak out,” (said Wodrow in 1721), ‘‘and not trifle in 
generals, and ta!k of imposition, and such thread-bare things, and frankly own the 
passages they stumble at.’’ In 1723, a letter of Mr. Kennedy of Ireland makes 
him ‘‘fear the non-subscribers have somewhat at bottom against some of the arti- 
cles of our Vonfession. And if they would speak out, this would be much more 
generous and fair, and like honest men.” 

+ Reid, IIL. 244. 
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we take into consideration the several elements of which the 
Synod was composed, together with their varied shades of 
opinion, as well as the historical antecedents of this action, 
both in England and Ireland. 





Art. VII.—MILL’S EXAMINATION OF HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY.* 
By Henry B, Suir, D. D. 


ENGLAND seems to be fairly waking up from its metaphysi- - 
cal slumbers. The seeds sown by Coleridge, Bentham, and 
Hamilton, are fast bearing fruit. Thirty years ago John Stu- 
art Mill wrote that “out of the narrow bounds of mathemati- 
cal and physical science, there is not in England a vestige of 
a reading and thinking public, engaged in the investigation of 
truth as truth,in the prosecution of thought for the sake of 
thought.” Ten years later he published his Logic, based on 
the inductive method. Hamilton’s Discussions and Lectures 
awakened new interest in the highest themes of speculation. 
And now Mr. Mill publishes an extended and penetrating 
criticism upon all the main questions involved in the Hamilto- 
nian philosophy. The best trained and clearest utilitarian 
intellect of the century enters into an unsparing criticism of 
the ablest representative of the modified Scottish philosophy. 
The contest is animating, even though the result be not de- 
cisive. 

The combatants, too, are well matched ; though Mr. Mill 
has the advantage of controverting books rather than con- 
tending with a person; his blows strike only the massive ar- 
mor of his great foe. But he is a candid and chivalrous oppo- 
nent ; he says, “it would have been worth far more, even to 
myself, than any polemical success, to have known with cer- 


* An Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy, and of the Principal 
Philosophical Questions Discussed in his Writings, By Joun Stuart Muu. 2 
vols. Boston. W. V. Spencer. 1865. 
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tainty in what manner he would have met the objections 
raised in the present volume.” It would indeed be worth 
while to see how the sturdy and wary Scotchman would have 
met the frank and astute Englishman ; it would be like read- 
ing a reply of Plato to Aristotle, of Locke to Leibnitz, of Kant 
to Hegel. For Hamilton had “the perfervid genius” of his 
country, and never shrank from a stout affray: his sledge- 
hammer would have been a formidable weapon against the 
polished rapier of his antagonist. Mill combines English com- 
mon sense with a clear quality of exposition, akin to that of 
the best French philosophers; Hamilton is more erudite, 
more analytic, more exhaustive ; less consistent in the use of 
single terms, because he is more sensitive to their varying im- 
port. The former defines his words on the basis of a clear, 
though narrow, system of thought; the latter, clinging fast to 
intuitive and mysterious beliefs as the very ground-work of 
knowledge, is more fluctuating, because so sensible (from the 
depth of his moral and spiritual convictions) of the vast issues 
at stake ; and, also, because he could never fully reconcile his 
beliefs with his metaphysics. Mill adjusts the superficies of 
our knowledge ; Hamilton tried to sound its depths. The for- 
mer veils or avoids—alas! that he must—the inevitable infer- 
ences as to the objects of religious belief which are enveloped 
in his prime postulates ; the latter clung fast to faith, amid all 
the contradictions of metaphysics. As to the real underlying 
questions between the two, the Northern warrior, with his 
resolute arm, and intent eye, would not have been the first to 
cry: “Hold, enough,” if brought face to face with the shrewd, 
clear-eyed, courteous Southern knight, who now walks the 
lists with such high polemic bearing, and assurance of victory. 
Hamilton would never have allowed the solid articles of his 
creed to have been transformed into the thin abstractions of 
Mill’s metaphysics, without such warfare as strong and true 
men must wage for their hearth-stones and their altars. 

But, after all, it is the questions that are of moment, rather 
than the men. And it is an advantage, which we owe in 
part to Mr. Mill’s recent work, that these questions are get- 
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ting to be more sharply defined, and put into good English. 
An imported transcendental phraseology never has found, and 
ought not to find, much favor among men of Anglo-Saxon de- 
scent. Transcendental terminology awakens suspicion about 
the quality and force of the thought. On the score of seem- 
ing perspicuity the empirical school has had an advantage, 
especially with the unmetaphysical public, who do not like to 
learn a new language after they have left off going to school. 
John Stuart Mill gives to these formidable speculations about 
being and knowjng an English cast and type. His style is 
the direct and manly style of Hobbes and Locke, of Berkeley 
and Hartley. No writer translates transcendental verbiage 
with more effect into the language in which we were born, 
and says more definitely: “This can only mean so and so.” 
Thus he influences many, who make clearness of statement to 
be the prime test of truth, forgetful that language can only 
suggest, but can not compass or confine, the weightiest and 
profoundest subjects of thought. The empirical school is clear 
to the sense and the understanding, precisely because it has 
to do only with the outside of our knowledge ; the letter is al- 
ways easier to grasp than the spirit. But still, in contest 
with them, the warfare must be waged on some common 
grounds, some clearly defined principles, equally admitted by 
both sides? Thus the questions will be brought to a sharper 
issue and the conflict shortened. And this is the more impor- 
tant, because the real issues are vital and not abstract, reli- 
gious and not metaphysical, concerning our destiny and not 
our mere speculations, involving the reality of our faith as 
well as the scope of our knowledge. The advocates of a more 
spiritual philosophy onght not to allow, even in a tournament, 
their adversaries to have their armor more compact and bur- 
nished, and their weapons more flexible, and sharp and fit 
for use. 

Mr. Mill has done what he could to sharpen the questions to 
their keenest edge. He seems bent upon establishing the 
finality and supremacy of his own system ; and so he has taken 
in hand the preliminary task of showing the defects of the sys- 
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tems of his compeers ; aut Cesar, aut nullus. His immediate 
English predecessors, such as Coleridge and Bentham, he has 
criticised in previous essays. With Comte’s system he has 
set himself to rights in two elaborate articles in the Westmin- 
ster Review. But Hamilton was his most formidable antago- 
nist ; and he has paid to him the highest compliment he could 
by subjecting his works to a prolonged and unflinching criti- 
cism, rightly judging that this is the only way of coming to 
decisive results. Of the German philosophers, excepting an 
occasional allusion to Kant, he does not seem to know or care 
much; nor yet for the ancient classical and the scholastic 
schools of thought. He is writing in the nineteenth century, 
on the basis of the inductive philosophy, for Englishmen. In 
Political Economy he has had pretty mach his own way ; in 
the inductive Logic he has no superior. Of Utilitarianism he 
has given the most plausible defence of the century. And 
now in Metaphysics and Psychology he is following up his 
plan and following out his method. Unlike Comte, he con- 
cedes (p. 10), that “a true Psychology is the indispensable sci- 
entific basis of Morals, of Politics, 6f the science and art of 
Education ; the difficulties of metaphysics lie at the root of 
all sciences ; these difficulties can only be quieted by being re- 
solved ; and until they are resolved, positively if possible, but 
atany rate negatively, we are never assured that any human 
knowledge, even physical, stands on solid foundations.” And 
though “ the negative solution” is the one he seeks, declining 
all proper “ metaphysical aid,” yet in doing this he has shown 
a higher aptitude for such speculations than in any of his pre- 
vious works ; his study of Hamilton seems to have quickened 
his own powers of psychological analysis. Most readers of 
his works will be led by this new exposition of his views to 
some modifications of their judgment as to his general system 
of philosophy. Coinciding with the materialists in deriving 
all our knowledge from sensible experience, he yet avoids the 
prime assumptions of strict materialism about matter and our 
knowledge thereof. Agreeing with the subjective idealists, 
that all we directly know is certain states of mind, he yet de- 
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rives these from an external, even if unknown cause. He de- 
duces all our knowledge from’sensations or feelings, and in- 
separable associations. Thus he reduces to its lowest terms 
the controversy between sensationalism (or “ experientialism”) 
and intuitionalism ; or, as we should prefer to say, between the 
empirical and the intuitive (or rational) modes of investiga- 
tion. Here hinges the debate. Can dll that we know of 
mind and matter, all ideas, all laws of thought, all that we 
know of being and its laws, be fairly deduced from experience, 
understanding by experience the sensations and feelings of 
which we are directly conscious, conjoined by the laws of in- 
separable association? This is the state of the controversy. 
Though Mr. Mill’s criticism takes the form of an examina- 
tion of the Hamiltonian philosophy, yet its scope is wider and 
its intent is more definite. In Hamilton he assails the whole 
philosophy of intuitive belief and of a priori knowledge. He 
agrees with him in saying that all our knowledge is relative ; 
he opposes his affirmation, that we have, or can attain to, uni- 
versal and necessary truths, superior to experience. With 
Hamilton he decries German transcendentalism ; against Ham- 
ilton he denies that there are any necessary laws of thought 
conditioning our knowledge. He uses Hamilton’s dogma of 
relative knowledge to refute his dogma of native and invinci- 
ble beliefs. Magnifying the “ philosophy of the conditioned” 
on all the points where it is most suspicious, he opposes it 
where it still leaves room for a faith which is above reason. 
Reducing consciousness to the bare knowledge of internal 
states, he cuts us off from all direct perception either of mind 
or matter, of either the subject or the object; and in the 
bare “ possibilities” of sensation and feeling he finds the for- 
mula for all we know of the nature of either self or not-self. 
His criticism of Hamilton’s definition of logic, as an account of 
“the necessary laws of thought,” tarns upon his denial that 
there is any such necessity (for to all “necessity,” except- 
ing moral, he is invincibly opposed); and he attempts to de- 
rive as well the laws of logic as the very data of mathemati- 
cal demonstrations from our experience alone. Even his em- 
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phatic, and in some respects just, protest against the Scotch 
philosopher’s views on causation is made in the interest of a 
theory which effectually excludes all efficient and final causes 
from the sphere of strict thought. The central questions, on 
whichealone we can now follow him, are the metaphysical (or 
ontological) one, concerning our ultimate knowledge, whether 
it be of the relative alone, or also of the absolute ; and the 
psychological inquiries as to the nature of consciousness, and 
the origin of our ideas. He alsoexamines Hamilton’s theories of 
causation, of freedom, uf pleasure and pain, and the ghief 
points in his logic. On all these he is acute; but the pith of 
his scrutiny is on the above fundamental points, where hinges 
the great debate between the two counter schools of thought. 
The question between the empirical and rational systems is 
put into a shape, in which it can neither be ignored nor dog- 
matically decided. 

The first article which Mr. Mill dissects is Hamilton’s theo- 
ry of the Relativity of Human Knowledge. On several points 
relating to the indefiniteness and inconsistency of Hamilton’s 
idea of “ relative knowledge,” and the impossibility of finding 
in his various utterances any one consistent scheme, we quite 
agree with the critic, and have already in the pages of this 
Review* expressed in full our reasons for doubting the posi- 
tion, that all our knowledge is only relative or only concerns 
the relations of things. But Mr. Mill is as ardevt an advo- 
cate of this relativity as is Hamilton himself, and, we think, a 
more consistent one. One of the chief points, however, which 
he makes against Hamilton is, that the latter is inconsistent 
with his theory of relative knowledge, when he affirms that 
we have a direct consciousness (intuition) of the primary quali- 
ties of matter, such as extension and impenetrability; and 
here we can not but think that the critic is more ingenious 
than successful. Mill’s theory is, that not only our knowledge 
of all the qualities of matter (primary as well as secondary) is 


* See the American Theological Review. 1861, pp. 124-161 on Hamilton's 
Theory of Knowledge. 
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given through and by sensation alone ; but also that the ideas 
of “Place, Extension, Substance and Cause,” by which we 
construct the relations of matter, are simply “conceptions put 
together out of ideas of sensation by the known laws of associa- 
tion.” All this knowledge is not merely relative, but wlative 


in the sense of being derived from the phenomena of sensa- 
tion (which alone we directly know) ; bating, perhaps, an 
objective relation, which we discover by the law of causation, 
to the unknown cause or causes of these sensations. He de- 
nies any a priori laws or forms of thought, such as Kant and 
Hamilton insist upon, by means of which we environ and con- 
struct the phenomena given in sensation. Hamilton, on the 
other hand, says, we are conscious of the external world ; 
“we know the primary qualities of matter immediately as ob- 
jects of perception ;” these are known “immediately in them- 
selves,” “as modes of a not-self.” “The Primary Qualities 
may be deduced a priori, the bare notion of matter being 
given ; they being in fact only evolutions of the conditions 
which that notion evidently implies.” (Dissértations on Reid, 
p- 846.) 

Mr. Mill, now, finds a flat contradiction between Sir Wil- 
liam’s main doctrine, that all our knowledge is relative, and 
these statements about our direct knowledge (consciousness) 
of external realities or matter. But the latter, though not 
always consistent in his phraseology, distinctly disclaims the 
interpretation Mr. Mill puts upon him (p. 866): “In saying 
that a thing is known in itself, I do not mean that the object 
is known in its absolute existence, that is, out of relation to us. 
This is impossible, for our knowledge is only of. the relative. 
To know a thing in itself or immediately, is an expression I 
use merely in contrast to the knowledge of a thing in repre- 
sentation or mediately.” This does not satisfy his critic 
(Mill, i., p. 32), who claims that the question is, “ whether the 
knowledge so acquired is of the objects as they are in them- 
selves, or only as they are relatively to us,” and that, as Hamil- 
ton asserts over and over, it is not a knowledge of matter 
merely “in its effects on us,” he can not consistently hold, that 
it is a merely relative knowledge. 
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What, thengis meant by “ relative knowledge?” Hamilton 
is both varied and perplexing in his usage and interpretation 
‘ of the phrase ; and in his theory, that we are directly conscious 
of external realities, there undoubtedly lurks an element (viz. : 
that the mind can directly know what is different from itself), 
which ought to have modified his statements about our possi- 
ble knowledge of Infinite and Absolute being. But, still, he 
does not.mean to say, that we have an absolute knowledge of 
matter, that we know its essence ; he never in fact supposed 
that we could find the absolute in the outward world. The 
doctrine of relative knowledge, so far as it here comes into 
account, may mean: (1.) That we know only what is in rela- 
which nobody doubts: (2.) that 
we know external things only so far forth as they affect our 





tion to our knowing faculties 


senses—an application to the case in hand of the general theo- 
ry, that ail our knowledge is subjective ; or, (3.) that we know 
only the relative in distinction from the absolute. Hamilton, 
now, affirms the last and denies the second ; Mill affirms both, 
saying, that our knowledge of the external world is relative, 
under the restriction, that it all comes through and by sensa- 
tions alone. But Hamilton says, we are cognizant (afte con- 
scious) of external modes of being, not merely through the 
senses, but also by a direct act ; that there is, in short, a rela- 
tion between matter and the knowing mind, other than and 
distinguishable from its mere affections upon our senses; or, 
that the affections of the senses are the occasion of our know- 
ing much more than the senses alone could give. The mind 
has the power of knowing what is entirely different from, “ in 
contrariety to,” itself. This is the virtual, and the consistent 
Hamiltonian doctrine, though it is not stated so definitely as 
it might be in his writings ; it is the doctrine about knowledge 
intermediate, and equally opposed, to both the pantheistic (or 
absolute) and the empirical theory of knowing, which may be 
summed up in the formula, guod sumus, scimus—a theory as- 
sumed without any sufficient warrant either in reason or facts. 
Our direct perception of matter, in its idea and primary quali- 
ties, is a rational act ; the senses give the occasion, but not 
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the substance or reality of our knowledge. And why may 
there not be a direct relation between the object (matter) and 
the knowing mind, as well as between the matter and the sen- 
ses? Who can prove the position, that the senses are the 
only source of our knowledge of external realities? According 
to Mill’s hypothesis, a purely spiritual being could not know 
matter at all. On his theory, as we shall see further on, it is 
logically impossible to get out of the charmed circle of a sub - 
jective idealism in its sensational type. The assumption that 
relative knowledge is, in the first instance, equivalent to a 
knowledge of sensations alone, begs the question between the 
rational and empirical schools. There is nothing in the nature 
or idea of relative knowledge to justify the restriction. One 
may hold that all our positive knowledge is relative, and also 
hold, that reason (as well as the senses) may give us knowl- 
edge of what it is related to; may give us even, so far as the 
senses are concerned, a priori elements of knowledge. 


In no part of Mr. Mill’s elaborate examination does his fair- 
ness as an interpreter of a hostile system appear to better ad- 
vantage, than in his fourth and sixth chapters on the relation 
of the Philosophy of the Conditioned to the Philosophy of the 
Absolute. For while he is here on the side of Hamilton, he 
yet analyzes his arguments with untiring patience, and clearly 
exposes the nullity of many of his objections to Cousin and 
the Germans. His criticism of the different usages of the 
terms, “Infinite” and “ Absolute,” is valuable. In particular, 
he justly insists upon it, that the alleged difficulties and con- 
tradictions vanish so soon as we cease to talk about the Infin- 
ite and Absolute as entities, and consider them simply as 
modes or predicates of real existences. And, in fact, that ab- 
stract Infinite which is supposed to include all modes of being 
(even the finite), and yet allow of no predicates being applied 
to it, is the very ghost of thought as well as of being ; itcan not 
bein re. “ It is,” says Mr. Mill,“ these unmeaning abstractions, 
these muddles of self-contradiction, which alone our author 
has proved, against Cousin and others, to be unknowable. He 
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has shown without difficulty that we can not know the Infi- 
nite and the Absolute. He has not shown that we can not 
know a concrete reality as infinite or as absolute. Applied 
to the latter thesis, his reasoning breaks down.” As to the 
dogma of Hamilton and Mansel, that our idea of the infinite is 
inerely negative, he pertinently asks: “ Would Sir W. Hamil- 
ton have said that the idea of God is but ‘a fasciculus of ne- 
gations?’ As having nothing greater than himself, he is in- 
deed conceived negatively. But as himself greater than all 
other real or imaginable existences, the conception of him is 
positive.” Hamilton confounded a knowledge of the absolute 
and infinite with absolute and infinite knowledge. He and 
Mansel both virtually conceded, that the pantheistic sense of 
these terms is the only real sense, and then tried to get rid 
of the pantheistic inferences by denying that we have any 
positive knowledge of them at all, thus subverting the very 
basis of our knowledge of God. 

This Hamiltonian dogma may now be regarded as fairly 
and fully discredited. The most opposite schools reject it, 
though on different grounds; Herbert Spencer and Mr. Mill, 
equally with the advocates of wn intuitional philosophy. It 
was a rash, metaphysical venture, subversive of all rational 
faith. It sacrificed the cause it was intended to prop up. 
Mr. Mill’s criticisms will have weight in this controversy, al- 
though we do not suppose that he would admit the reality of 
these ideas in the sense of the intuitional philosophy. His pos- 
itive conception is rather that of the mathematical infinite (or 
indefinite—viz: that which never can be completed) than of 
the strict infinite, as absolved from all the limitations of space 
and time, in which latter sense alone it fully expresses the 
modes of the divine existence and agency. 

Our author is substantially correct in his position (chapter 
fifth), that “ what is rejected as knowledge by Hamilton is 
brought back under the name of belief ;” as when the latter 
says (Letter to Calderwood), that “the sphere of our belief is 
much more extensive than the sphere of our knowledge ; and 
therefore, when I deny that the Infinite can by us be known, I 
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am far from denying that by us it is, must, and ought to be, be- 
lieved.” And this is the same Infinite, of which he says, that 
it expresses a mere “impotence of the mind,” and involves us 
in inextricable contradictions! What, then, is the relation of 
belief to knowledge? This cardinal’question is unanswered 
by either Hamilton or Mansel; while many of the arguments 
they use against the conceivability of the Infinite are equally 
subversive of the possibility of believing it (e.g. that we are 
finite and relative and the like). Hamilton sums up our 
knowledge of all intuitive truth under the name “ Beliefs or 
Trusts ;” 
mental facts of religion and morality, belong here; we must 
accept, though we can not grasp them. In many cases, “ be- 
lief” takes the same place in his system, that “the practical 
reason” does in Kant; both save themselves from skepticism 
or nihilism on this ground ; 
retical with the practical part of his system. But Mr. Mill, as 
we read him, makes nosuch reservation. He never uses the word 


all the original data of reasoning, and the funda- 


and neither reconciles the theo- 


“belief” in any but a minor sense, as signifying “a conviction 
short of complete.” His psychology leaves no room for such 
an act of faith as is vital in all religion; all the belief he rec- 
ognizes would make religion less certain than knowledge. It 
can not mean, on his theory, an ultimate act in relation to ulti- 
mate truth or being. 

The “ Philosophy of the Conditioned” is the subject discussed 
in the sixth chapter. Mr. Mill here enters into a preliminary 
examination of the different senses in which the word “ incon- 
ceivable” is used, defending, as earnestly as Hamilton, the 
position, that “we can not affirm anything to be impossible ” 
merely because we can not “conceive ” its possibility. What 
is inconceivable is not therefore incredible ; this is true. But 
Mr. Mill goes further and seems to maintain, that in no in- 
stances 1s inconceivability a decisive test of truth or untruth. 
To understand this point, we must distinguish the different 
usages of “inconceivable.” Mr. Mill discriminates three sen- 
ses ; (1.) cases in which we can frame no representation, be- 
cause the given attributes “are incompatible, as, a round 
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square (he also includes the Nowmena in this class, as having 
no assignable attributes) ; (2.) what we can not consider, or 
realize, as actual, though we may form a mental image of it; 
(3.) what we can not explicate by prior grounds or reasons. 
The latter is a very common usage in Hamilton, concerning 
all our primitive beliefs ; but Mr. Mill justly “declines to re- 
ceive” such cases as denoting any proper inconceivability. 
That inconceivability in the second sense is not a sure test of 
untruth will be conceded. But Mr. Mill claims the same as 
to the first sense; he does not recognize any “ necessity of 
thought ” which is final, except in a single instance, viz.: that 
the same thing should at once be and not be. All other cases 
of “ inconceivability ” he refers simply to experience and in- 
separable associations. We might, he thinks, have an experi- 
ence which would enable us to say, that two and two make 
five,and that two straight lines enclose a space, and that space 
comes to an end. Consequently, inconceivability is no test of 
truth or untruth! We may have occasion to refer to this’ 
again, and dismiss it for the present with the single remark, 
that if this be so, Mr. Mill ought himself to be more cautious 
than to affirm, as a final truth, that all our ideas are derived 
from sensation, and all our knowledge from experience, and 
that induction is the only legitimate method of philosophizing. 
How can he affirm any proposition as true or final? Can con- 
stant uncertainty lead to certainty ? 

But while suggesting these exceptions, we entirely agree 
with our author, that Sir William’s “great law” of the condi- 
tioned breaks down in both its parts; that neither does he 
show “that the conditioned lies between two inconceivable 
and contradictory hypotheses ; nor, that one of these hypothe- 
ses must still be accepted as true.” These points we have 
elsewhere examined.* 

A special chapter is given up to Professor Mansel’s applica- 
tion of the Philosophy of the Conditioned to religious truth ; 
and it is written in the author’s sharpest vein. Some skepti- 


* American Theological Review. 1861. pp. 151-159. 
9 
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‘cal writers have used Mansel’s premises to enforce their irre- 
ligious conclusions; saying, that if we can have no positive 
thought about God’s attributes as distinguished from man’s, 
and if morality in God must differ “in kind” as well as “in 
degree ” from human morality, that there is no basis left for 
religious obligation and belief. But Mr. Mill subjects those 
doctrines to a trenchant criticism, not in the interest of the- 
ology, but of the common sense and reason of mankind. With 
indignant fervor he protests against them. One memora- 
ble passage, more remarkable for its moral intensity than for 
its reverence, was extensively quoted in the late Westminster 
canvass as evidence of the author’s “atheism.” But, whether 
Mr. Mill be theist or atheist, this outburst of feeling only im- 
plies, that if a man believe in God at all, it must be in a God 
who is just and good, in the general sense in which we use 
those terms in relation to man, though of course in an absolute 
and perfect mode such as man can not attain unto. He is here 
so fervent and emphatic, that we can hardly believe that such 
illimitable faith in the absolute nature of moral truth can 
come from a philosophy, which makes shifting experience the 
source of all truth, and utility the basis and test of all ethics. 
When he wrote that passage he could hardly have thought 
that “a different experience ” could ever lead him or anybody 
else to say, that what he now calls just, might become unjust, 
as he has said, that a different experience might lead us to 
see that two and two could make five. But we are glad to 
find him agreeing with the opinion, that Mr. Mansel’s posi- 
tions undermine the basis of all reasonable theology. They 
really banish reason and conscience from the religious sphere ; 
and then religion becomes a matter of submission to some ex- 
ternal and superhuman power, such as we find in the infancy 
or decrepitude of faith, but not in its manly ripeness. 


The subsequent chapters of the first volume have less di- 
rectly to do with Hamilton’s system; they are devoted toa 
searching attack upon the whole Scotch philosophy, so far as 
it recognizes any intuitive beliefs or a priori laws of thought. 
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Philosophically they are the ablest parts of the work, and 
show its purpose and upshot. The philosophy of experience 
is put in full array against the philosophy of intuitions. Mr. 
Mill says, that all our knowledge of mind, matter and truth, 
that mathematical axioms and logical laws, and also that all 
valid methods in quest of truth, are derived from experience 
and from experience alone. “Sensations” and “ inseparable 
associatious ” are the data; all that we kuow follows. Here 
is the core of the discussion. 

Mr. Mill calls his method “the psychological,” and the 
counter method, “the introspective.” We will not quarrel 
about the terms, though we can not see why the intuitionalist’s 
method is not as “ psychological” as his own; or why his own 
is not quite as “introspective” as the other, seeing that he 
starts from and reasons solely about “sensations,” which are 
certainly in his view internal phenomena alone, known by in- 
trospection. But the main question is as to the sense he as- 
signs to the respective methods. He accuses Hamilton and 
others of virtually begging the question, because “ instead of 
proving a belief to be an original fact of consciousness by 
showing that it could not have been acquired, they conclude 
that it could not have been acquired, for the reason, often 
false, and never sufficiently substantiated, that our conscious- 
ness can not get rid of it now.” (Vol. i., p. 188.) Against 
Cousin, he makes the question of the origin of our ideas 
to be “ the first ” in a rational order of investigation. (i., p. 182.) 
But how can we separate these two questions in such a marked 
way ? Suppose we start the inquiry as to the origin of our 
idea of space ; we must manifestly first know what that idea 
is, as we now have and hold it; this is the pre-condition of 
the investigation. Otherwise, we might come to some partial 
conception and call that the whole. We may begin, as Mr. 
Mill does, with sensations, and from them get at some sort of 
a notion about space ; but if that notion is eviscerated of any 
vital element contained in our present idea of space, the pro- 
cess is not worth much either in the way of proof or disproof. 
The empirical philosopher is bound to account by experience 
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for all the elements of our knowledge as we now have it. If 
he can not derive these from sensation, he has lost his casé. 
If he anywhere slips in an @ priori element or condition, he 
has lost his case. If there is a present necessity of thinking 
it, this must be explained from and by phenomenal facts, or 
he has lost his case. If there is universality in a given belief, 
this universality must be deducible from the facts of sensible 
experience, or the “ experiential” philosopher has lost his case. 
He must not presuppose a single a priori truth or law. His 
philosophy must be consistent. He affirms a universal law or 
fact about knowledge, and an exception disproves it. And it 
is a fair question, whether this very affirmation of a universal 
law, with which he starts, is not in complete contradiction with 
his own principles and methods. Is this principle derived 
from reason or from experience? If from reason, then there 
is at least one truth higher than experience, and so the prinei- 
ple itself is untrue ; if from experience, how can it be univer- 
sal, since all experience is fleeting and contingent? Some fu- 
ture experience might change the whole matter. At any rate, 
the principle here enounced is just as dogmatic as that of the 
intuitional school. But though we object to the assumption, 
we are quite willing to follow Mr. Mill in his own track and 
see if he can make out his case. 

The main question between the two schools may as well 
be tested by the case which Mr. Mill so elaborately and 
ingeniously presents as by any other; that is, the origin of 
our idea of the external world. It makes no difference here, 
whether, with Hamilton, we speak of a “consciousness of ex- 
ternal realities,” or whether it be called an intuition, or intui- 
tive belief. The word consciousness is unhappily used in Eng- 
lish in a purely subjective sense, which is arbitrary, and ow- 
ing to that subjective idealism, developed by Berkeley, which 
has affected the philosophical speech even of the English ma- 
terialists. But this is irrelevant to the main issue, which is 
this: Have we an immediate (intuitive) knowledge of exter- 
nal reality? or, is this knowledge acquired, by inference or 
induction, from a purely subjective state, or sensation? We 
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now know that there is an external world; is this knowledge 
an intuition or a deduction ? 

This question is investigated by Mr. Mill in his eleventh 
chapter with such care and subtlety, that it is manifest he 
here finds “the Lydian stone” of his whole system. In read- 
ing his acute and involved analysis, the first impression is one 
of surprise that we had to go through such an ingenious and 
intricate process, without being aware of it, in order to arrive 
at so simple a conclusion ; but if a strict analysis shows us its 
validity and necessity, we need not be balked by this prelimi- 
nary difficulty. He tells us that his theory postulates “the 
following psychological truths: Ist. That the human mind is 
capable of expectation ;” having had certain sensations, it can 
expect other possible sensations, etc. “It postulates, second- 
ly, the laws of the association of ideas.” He then enumerates 
the usual laws, by virtue of which associations may become 
“inseparable.” And when the associations become insepara- 
ble, “ the facts or phenomena from which they take their rise 


come themselves to seem inseparable.” All this, now, is pre- 
supposed at the start. There are not only sensations, but there 
is a mind (or being) capable of “ expectation,” and binding to- 
gether its fleeting sensations by laws which make them seém 
“inseparable.” In other words, he takes for granted certain 
a priori conditions ; at any rate, a law of invariable sequence, 
regulating the phenomena. This is implied in the principle 


of “expectation.” Whence, too, comes the “inseparability” of 


the associated ideas? Here is a mental judgment about the 
facts; a certain law of thought binding the facts together. 
The “associations,” are said to be those of “ contiguity,” “sim- 
ultaneity,” and the like ; which imply ideas of space and time, 
at least of time. All this is presupposed in the postulates, 
before coming to the process. A mind that has so much, and 
can do so much, will be very likely to be able to do some- 
thing more. “Sensations” are manifestly not the only factors 
we have to deal with. But let us follow out this method, 
which was to presuppose no idea or law, but deduce all 
from “experience.” All thus far may be supposed to be pure- 
ly internal ; how, now, do we come to the external? 
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We must here first agree on what is meant by externality, 
or the external world. It is,says Mr. Mill, “something which 
exists when we are not thinking of it, which existed before 
we had ever thought of it, and would exist if we were anni- 
hilated: and further, that there exist things which we never 
saw, touched, or otherwise perceived, and things which never 
have been perceived by man.” In contrast with “ our fleet- 
ing impressions” it has, “in Kantian language, the character of 
Perdurability.” Matter, in short, he defines as “a Permanent 
Possibility of Sensations.” Though this be a somewhat idea- 
listic and tenuous definition, we will accept it provisionally, 
and will call matter, in distinction from sensations, “the Per- 
manent Possibility of sensations,’—this possibility being ‘of 
course conceived (or perceived) as something different from, 
outside of, ourselves. The question now is, How is this idea 
begotten in us? Is it an intuition or acquired from sensation? 
Mr. Mill says, “that there are associations naturally, and even 
necessarily, generated by the order of our sensations and of 
our reminiscences of sensations, which, supposing no intuition 
of an external world to have existed in consciousness, would inev- 
ttably generate the belief, and would cause it to be regarded as 
an intuition.” And this is an admirable statement of just what 
is to be done. It could not be better put. Let us stand by 
and see this empirical operation. Let us see if an idea can be 
born of matter. 

The process runs in this wise : Sensations, Reminiscences of 
the same, Expectation of other possible sensations, and the 
Laws of Association are of course presupposed. This is the 
apparatus, and now for the work. Some of our sensations are 
fleeting (all present ones are so) ; but besides these, (by vir- 
tue of the laws of association) we also come to know that there 
are “certified or guaranteed posibilities of sensation ” which 
have the characteristic of “permanence ;” and this conviction 
of permanency is what mainly distinguishes “our idea of sub- 
stance or matter from our notion of sensation.” These per- 
manent possibilities appear likewise in “groups,” giving the 
possibility of a great variety of sensations; “a kind of perma- 
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nent substratum.” There is also “a fixed Order in our sensa- 
tions,” a constancy of antecedence and sequence. “But the 
constant antecedence and sequence do not generally exist be- 
tween one actual sensation and another,” but rather between 
“the groups of sensations.” Nature, is “this group of possibil- 
ities,” which “comes to stand to our actual sensations in the re- 
lation of a cause to its effect.” (vol. i. p. 241.) Thus far of course, 
whatever the language may seem to imply, the process must 
have been wholly internal: the “possibilities,” the “ groups,” 
the “permanencies,” are all within us: they have not yet (if 
we may use the word) been “located ;” they are simply ideas ; 
for if they are even imagined as being in space, and as dis- 
tinct from ourselves, the very idea of externality we are hunt- 
ing for has somehow slipped in unawares, which would subject 
the deduction to the damaging suspicion of begging the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Mill continues: “ When this point has been reached,” 
(that is, when these “groups” are found to stand to our actual 
sensations “in the relation of a cause toits effects,”) “ the per- 
manent possibilities in question have assumed such unlikeness 
of aspect, and such difference of position relatively to us from 
any sensations, that it would be contrary to all we know of 
the constitution of human nature that they should not be con- 
ceived as, and believed to be, at least as different from sensa- 
tions as sensations are fromone another. Their ground-work 
in sensation is forgotten,and they are supposed to be some- 
thing intrinsically distinct from it.” “ We find, too, that they 
{these “ Permanent Possibilities”] belong as much to other 
human sentient beings as to ourselves.” Everybody else thinks 
and acts about them just as we do. “This puts the final seal 
to our perception of the groups of possibilities as the funda- 
mental reality in Nature.” “The world of Possible Sensations 
succeeding one another according to laws, is as much in other 
beings as it is in me, it has THEREFORE an existence outside me ; 
it is an External World.” 

Such is Mr. Mill’s deduction of the idea of the external world ; 
and the history of philosophical speculation, we think, hard: 
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ly offers a more conspicuous instance of an illusive theory and 
of an illicit inference, than that here so confidently presented 
as deciding the test question between “experientialism ” and 
“intuitionalism.” The whole chapter is, in fact, in its essence 
and force, rather an explication of the author’s idea of matter 
than an explanation of the origin of the idea of externality. 
The very forms of statement, all the illustrative instances, pre- 
suppose ideas and relations, that beg the whole question. The 
“groups” imply spacial relations, and external ones to boot ; 
the “successions” imply time, as already known ; the “order” 
means antecedence and sequence, in both space and time. 
How is it that these groups come to assume such “a differ- . 
ence of position relatively to us,” when we do not yet know 
anything about “position?” How ingeniously it is intimated, 
that they are “ supposed” to be “intrinsically different” from sen- 
sation.” But by what warrant? This is a transmigration, or 
rather a transformation, of the sensations, that is wholly des- 
titute of logical force. When the “permanent possibilities” 
have “come to assume such difference of position relatively to 
us,” they are already conceived as external, and any further 
statement, or supposed inference, is entirely superfluous. 
Taking for granted such “groups,” such “successions,” such 
“order,” such causes and effects, such “ difference of position,” 
such obliviscence of “ the ground-work in sensation,” and such 
perception of these things as being “ intrinsically different” 
from sensation—taking all this for granted, we can undoubt- 
edly see, not that the idea of an external world follows, but 
that it is already there. Kant affirmed that all the so-called 
proofs of the Being of God take for granted the idea they 
propose to establish ; and the external world, which Mr. Mill 
was to deduce, haunts all his deductions, and shapes all his 
propositions. In the Cogito ergo sum of Des Cartes, the Ego 
is already in the cogito—the self to be proved is presupposed ; 
and so it is in this argument, which not even the author of 
the Inductive Logic can put into a syllogistic form. And 
after all this, to bring in “other human sentient beings” to help 
us in putting the “final seal” to our “perception of these 
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groups,” so that we can say that this perception is found “as 
much in other beings as it is in me,” and that, “ THEREFORE it 
is outside me,” “an External World :”—this certainly looks 
like logical legerdemain, or a kind of theatrical shift (in a phi- 
losophical form) for producing a striking inference. Where 
did these “other sentient beings” come from? Are they in- 
ternal or external phenomena? If I perceive them, and know 
that they think and act just as I do about “Permanent Possi- 
bilities of Sensation,” have I not already a pretty good idea of 
externality? What need, then, of a “therefore?” If these 
“other human beings” are not external to me, there is no ar- 
gument; if they are, there is no proof. 


But this transition from the internal to the external is so 
momentcus for the whole of psychology and philosophy, the 
character of the system we adopt is so completely determined 
by it, and Mr. Mill argues it with such a conviction that his 
whole general theory is here at stake—that we must enter into 
a more detailed criticism of the assumptions, principles and 
method which are here involved. Let us do this, keeping 
ever in mind the precise state of the question as our author 
puts it (vol. i., p. 236), “ supposing no intuition of an external 
world to have existed in consciousness,” the belief may be, and 
is, “acquired” by and through sensations, plus the laws of 
association, plus the idea of invariable antecedence and conse- 
quence. And Mr. Mill will not object to being held to a 
strict use of terms and a definite method. There must be no 
assumption for which there is not proof, and no inferences 
which do not logically follow from the precise facts of the 
case. All the causes assigned must, on Mr. Mill’s own ground, 
be simply observed antecedents of phenomena ; for this is de- 
manded by the inductive philosophy, of which he is the ablest 
advocate. All generalizations, too, are to be made on the 
basis of carefully defined facts, and they must not transcend 
the sphere or order of the facts which they group together in a 
general statement. No statement, no illustration, must pre- 
suppose the externality which is to be sought for. Beginning 
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with the purely subjective, no phraseology is allowable which 
implies or assumes the objective, until the objective has been 
fairly deduced. The chief terms, too, ought to be unambigu- 
ous and clearly defined, and defined in the first instance in a 
purely internal sense. And here is one initial difficulty, which 
also runs through the whole argument. For how can a state- 
ment be made about ideas, impressions, etc., which does not 
imply an object as well as a subject of thought ; and how easi- 
ly and insensibly the object is viewed as an external reality ! 
Such phrases, too, as “sensations,” “groups,” “certified possi- 
bilities of sensations,” “ associations of ideas,” are difficult to 
define, and difficult to handle strictly, especially in a purely in- 
ternal signification. Intheir minimum sense they may seem 
to mean little ; in their maximum sense they are very broad ; 
and in both their minimum and maximum senses they are 
vague. Premising these cautions, we now proceed to a series 
of criticisms and statements upon the principles and method of 
Mr. Millin his deduction of the reality of the External World 
as “an acquired idea.” 

1. His prime postulate is, that all our ideas (including that 
of externality) are derived froin what he calls “ experience.” 
This “experience,” now, is a vague and shifting word. Our 
personal experience rests upon, and is the result of, all the 
laws of mind and matter ; it presupposes the universe and its 
laws, man and nature and their co-working. It comprehends 
all the facts of consciousness as well as observed external 
phenomena. In this broad sense, it is but an idle truism to 
say, that all our ideas are derivable from experience alone ; 
it is like saying, that all the laws of nature are derivable from 
nature. Our total experience must of course contain all the 
ideas we have or can have. We can not know what we have 
not had some experience of; even necessary truths must be 
known in order to be known. But Mr. Mill at the start cribs 
and.cabins what he calls “ experience ;” he means by it, what 
is derivable from sensations or direct feelings, in contrast with 
intuitions or necessary ideas. He allows the mind only the 
function of working up its sensations into a decent order ; 
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though he speaks scornfully of Condillac’s “ transformed sensa- 
tions,” we can notsee any radical difference between the two the- 
ories. The problem he has got to work out is then this: to 
show how from the contents of our sensations all other ideas 
may be evolved, especially the idea of ah external world. He 
must not add anything to the sensations, but simply group and 
associate them, and see what will come of it. The sensation 
must be taken in its strictest logical “ comprehension,” as con- 
noting certain states or acts, nothing more or less ; and as ap- 
plied in logical “ extension,” it must not surreptitiously be held 
as denoting anything more. The method he here employs 
must be strictly inductive, which allows no generalizations 
outside of the scope of the observed phenomena; for this is 
his chosen “ psychological” method in distinction from the “ in- 
trospective,” 


which first analyzes the ideas themselves, in order 
to see if they contain elements that can not have their ground- 
work in sensation alone. But of course no intuitional philoso- 
pher will object to following him on his own chosen way, only 


insisting that the ideas shall not be mutilated to conform to 
a partial theory. 

2. Are sensations the mést simple and indubitable phe- 
nomena of our internal experience? This is assumed by Mr. 
Mill ; but upon what ground? Sensations, in fact, express the 
most obscure and infantile state of but a small part of our 
knowledge. And when the question is about the origin of our 
knowledge, all we can do is to try and imagine what these 
sensations may have been at the start of our conscious being ; 
for we can not look into any infant’s mind, nor recall our own 
first impressions. This primal assumption of the sensational- 
ist school is a philosophical fiction, and not a statement of a 
well established fact. Sensations are in fact among the most 
difficult of our mental states to grasp and master. They are 
among the most concrete phenomena of our experience, re- 
quiring the most careful analysis; they are of a mixed mode 
and an indefinite nature, hovering in the border land, the very 
twilight, between mind and matter, midway between the sub- 
jective and objective, and conveniently suggesting self or not- 
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self, as the occasion may serve. Mr. Mill does not anywhere 
distinctly define what a sensation is ; he does not tell us what 
are its precise contents in distinction from other states of the 
mind. How, then, can we know whether his deductions from 
sensations are valid or not; for nothing must be found in the 
deduction, which is not potentially or substantially found in 
the sensation itself. In strictness, on his theory, a sensation 
must be a purely internal feeling, having its seat in the ner- 
vous system; he can not even say, that it is an impression 
made on the nervous system, for he does not know anything 
at the start about its being “ made,” especially by an external 
cause. Sensations are sheer states of internal feeling, imply- 
ing perhaps some change in our bodily (nervous) organism ; 
but of this bodily organism we know nothing at first. As such 
internal states, they are so exceedingly obscure and unman- 
ageable, that we can not advance a single step in deducing 
ideas from them without the help of a mind, furnished with 
processes of thinking, and even frames of thought, under which 
it is obliged to range the sensations, in order to find any ideas 
at allin them. But this leads us to another point : 

3. This very process of manufacturing sensations into ideas, 
takes for granted certain necessary laws or ideas of the mind 
itself, apart from and above all that is given in the sensations. 
These laws and ideas are not contained in the sensations, and 
so can not be deduced from them; but they are necessary to 
the understanding of them, and really give us the knowledge 
which is clandestinely attributed to the sensations themselves. 
They are the a priort conditions of the possibility of sensation 
itself, controlling and shaping it; or, they are the frame-work 
in which we envisage the sensation, defining its relations to 
ourselves or to other forms and modes of being. They are 
tmplied in the sensation, but not contained in it; no definition 
of the sensation (as such) can be given, which would include 
them ; and, consequently, they can not be deduced from the 
sensation. Just so far as they go, they prove that there are 
in the mind, native and necessary to its thinking, certain ideas 
and laws for which sensation can render no account by itself 
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alone. Mr. Mill assumes, and states, some of these : Such as, 
the principle of “expectation,” which presupposes cause and 
effect ; “associations of ideas,” in contiguity, etc., which imply 
time, if not space; “invariable laws” of association, which 
presuppose a fixed order; the perception (or inferring) of a 
cause of the sensations, different from the sensations them- 
selves ; a certain “ permanent” something underlying and pro- 
ducing the phenomena—which is a shadowy way of intimat- 
ing a necessary belief in substance ; “ reminiscences ” of past 
sensations, which are inexplicable but certain, and involve not 
only time, but something very like an identity of the percipi- 
ent (self) in different states. Now all of these are elements 
of thought, which he is obliged to bring in, that he may work 
the sensations over into ideas ; and of all these laws and regu- 
latives of thought, not a single one can be derived from any 
property or peculiarity of the sensation as a sensation. And 
they are, further, all of them necessary to the understanding 
or constructing of the sensations. They are, in no sense what- 
ever, logically derivable from the contents of the sensation ; 
they are a priori laws, coming from the thinking mind. Behind 
the confused phantasmagoria of the senses, there is a veiled 
prophet giving order and law to the otherwise chaotic scene. 
In Mr. Mill’s whole process are presupposed all the laws of 
correct thinking, all the conceptions by which we construct the 
sensations u:der the frame-work of space and time, and all the 
ideas (as substance and cause) by which we bind together the 
phenomena of the senses in orderly groups and relations. A 
thorough study of Kant’s Criticism of the Pure Reason shows 
what assumptions are here involved. 

The state of the case is just this: We have sensations, 
and we want to interpret them and see what will come of 
them. These sensations come and go, there is a before and 
after about them, which means “time ;” and this time is not 
deduced from the seneations, for it is not in them ; they are in 
it. They come and go in a certain “ order,” under fixed “laws 
ef association ;” and these laws again are no parts or qualities 
of the sensations, but determine them in their order; the 
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mind, reflecting on the sensations, alone knows these laws, 
which presuppose space, time. and cause. “Reminiscence” 
implies still other laws, mental and not sensational. Then the 
sensations come and go in “groups,” and to these groups we 
are obliged to assign certain antecedents, which are not in 
and of the mind, nor in and of the sevsations. And here we 
strike the highway which is to lead us out into “externality,” 
but which we will leave for a moment, to consider one otlrer 
point, vital to the understanding of this whole process. 

4. For in this process we do not start, as Mr. Mill seems to 
imagine, with a sensation alone, but with a knowledge of a sen- 
sation, which is quite a different matter, and entails valuable 
results. It is an act of self-consciousness with which we have 
to do, and not a mere affection of a nervous fibre or pulp. And 
in examining it we must apply the true psychological method, 
which is also essentially introspective ; though Mr. Mill con- 
trasts these two, and calls “psychological” the method of 
mere induction applied to internal phenomena, as if these 
were to be examined in just the same way as we investigate 
minerals and plants. But before we can make a valid induc- 
tion, we must know just what the phenomena are ; and these 
internal phenomena can only be known by “introspection.” 
After we have ascertained the nature and scope of the phe- 
nomena (by psychological analysis), we may generalize about 
them, or make inductions from them, as much as we please. 

Asking, then, what is implied in a knowledge of a sensation, 
which is the fact we are here dealing with, we find at once 
that it contains both a knower and a known, a feeler and a 
felt, a subject and an object, an ego and a non-ego—and also 
the union of the two in the act of consciousness. All this is 
implied and involved in the sensation itself as a conscious 
state. There is a certain subject knowing, and a certain ob- 
ject known ; neither is before nor after the other; the two 
co-exist in the same act. Consciousness is in fact smitten into 
being, in its first glimmerings in us, by this union and collision 
of object and subject ; as truly as the spark is thrust into life 
by the concussion of the flint and the steel. The subject is 
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just as certain and immediate as the object, and the object as 
the subject. So that, in sensation itself, we find (if we may so 
apply the words) a law in our members warring against the 
law of the flesh (materialism), and revealing to us a mind in 
the sensation, and yet above it, a mind knowing that its states 
of sensation, though of itself, are still something different from 
itself. And herein is made known the mysterious peculiarity, 
and the wonderful power, of mind, that it can know something 
different and distinguishable from itself, and which is yet a 
part of itself. Here is the marvel of consciousness. 

This relation, now, of subject to object, which is found in- 
volved in sensation itself, though we here conséder it as sim- 
ply internal, is just as inexplicable as is the relation of the 
mind or self to an external object; and it is of the same generic 
sort. Itis self directly knowing a not-self. And here is an 
irreducible fact about all consciousness. There is both the 
subject knowing, and the object known, and neither can be 
deduced from the other—-any more than awife can be deduced 
from a husband; only progeny can be deduced, and not the 
parties that make the progeny. And when this constitutive 
and inexplicable fact about all consciousness is once conceded, 
when it is seen that all our knowing is under this one law, 
then the major presumption against the possibility of a direct 
knowledge (intuition) of even external reality vanishes away ; 
for that is simply an extension or modified application of the 
one law (or fact) of all conscious knowled ze, viz. thit the mind 
can and does know something distinct and distinguishable 
from itself. This law of all knowledze contains, we claim, the 
same element (that ofa direct knowledge of an object), which 
the intuitionalist asserts in the case of our knowledge of ex- 
ternal realities ; and we have got to take account of it. It is 
a strictly necessary and a priori law of knowledge. The act 
of knowing implies it; the analysis of knowing reveals it. 
Here is preshadowed, in internal consciousness, the very pro- 
cess by which alone we can know external modes of being. 

It may, indeed, be said, that this distinction of subject and 
object, as given in the knowledge of a sensation, is as yet 
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purely internal, and does not help us in the matter of explain- 
ing the knowledge of an external mode of being. But in 
knowing a sensation, is it not probable that we know directly 
some affection of our bodily organism? It is questionable, in 
fact, whether we do, or can, know even a sensation asa purely 
internal state—whether there is not always, and necessarily, 
an external localizing of the same. At any rate, just so soon 
as we fix our mind upon a sensation, we inevitably external- 
izeit in space. The viewing it as primarily and simply inter- 
nal is probably a fiction of the schools, and not a direct inter- 
pretation of consciousness. The mind, so far as we know it, 
is so constituted that it must put the objects of sensation into 
the relations of space; it must externalize them. And it does 
not, except by a reflective and analytic act, distinguish be- 
tween the sensation and its objects. To say, that it first 
knows the sensation as internal, and then infers an external 
object, is no report of direct consciousness. Every sensa- 
tion, when known, and as known, has necessarily, to the 
ego, the character of a non-ego, of an object, of an ob- 
ject in space.. This presupposes the fact of the knowledge of 
space. Even if you call all this internal, it is still an internal 
object, imaged as being in space. The putting it into space 
is in the primitive consciousness ; it is implied in the very dis- 
tinction between self and non-self. The projecting it into ex- 
ternality (an external world) is just a continuation of the same 
law or method of knowledge. The distinction between sensa- 
tion and perception is not so marked as many philosophers 
make it to be. There is no evidence at all, that the mind first 
directly knows only its own internal subjective states. The 
verdict of consciousness is rather the other way. The con- 
trary supposition rests on the false presumption, that the mind 
can not know what is different from itself. This unproved 
theorem about knowledge is at the bottom of both material- 
ism and pantheism. The maxim: Quod sumus, scimus—is not 
an accurate expression of the fundamental fact of knowledge. 

5. But Mr. Mill wishes to get from the self to the external 
reality, without recognizing any such fact of immediate knowl- 
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edge. He must have an “ inference” or an “induction ;” and 
thinks that one of these ways will make the matter much more 
intelligible. The data given, let us recollect, are simply sen- 
sations, and groups and associations of sensations, all at first 
internal ; and from these, it is claimed, we can legitimately 
infer an external world. The transition is to be made from 
these interior phenomena to an exterior source or ground of 
the same—no knowledge of even the idea of externality being 
presupposed. The direct question is not (as some of Mr. 
Mill’s reasonings seem to imply), whether we can conclude 
from internal facts to a proper cause (antecedence) of the same, 
but whether we can legitimately prove the externality of that 
cause or antecedence. Such proof of the exteruality of the an- 
tecedent, or rather such a genesis of the idea of externality, 
we hold to be utterly impossible, by any logical or inductive 
method. The idea which he thinks he begets is a mere found- 
ling, slipped in unawares and very illogically. Such proof, if 
valid, must be in the way, or on the principles, of either the 
formal or the inductive logic ; it must be either an inference 
or an induction ; and it can not, we claim, be the one or the 
other. 

It can not be a logical inference from anything contained in 
the premises. Neither of the premises can, or does, contain 
the idea of externality, and of course the inference can not le- 
gitimately include this idea. All that we can have in the 
premises is, sensations and associations of the same, and cer- 
tain possibilities of sensation—all as yet internal phenomena. 
These groups of possibilities, he says, come to stand to an ac- 
tual sensation “in the relation of a cause to its effect.” They 
assume such “differeuces of position relatively to our sensa- 
tions, that we conclude, that they are as different from sensa- 
tions as sensations are from another,” and “suppose them to 
be intrinsically distinct from sensation.” Very well, suppose 
we do thus conclude? Have we reached their “externality ?” 
By no manner of means, unless the mind has the power, and 
the necessity, of locating these antecedents in external, spa- 
cial relations to us, from its prevision of such externality. The 
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externality is not at all deduced or inferred, it is illusively 
intruded. The sensations are internal, the groups are inter- 
nal, the possibilities are internal, and consequently the possi- 
ble antecedents must be also and only internal. All that is de- 
duced is an antecedent ; the externality is not deduced but su- 
perinduced. There is in the reasoning a two-fold illegitimacy ; 
on the one hand a direct conclusion from the possible to the 
actual, which all logicians grant to be illegitimate ; and, on the 
other hand, a deduction of the external from the internal, of 
the object from the subject—which can nevermore be a mat- 
ter of inference. Grant that a sensation must have an ante- 
cedent ; how does this necessitate the conclusion, that this an- 
tecedent must be out of the mind? 
3ut perhaps this process will fare better on the ground of 
the inductive, than on that of the deductive logic, as the for- 
mer is less formal and allows a somewhat greater latitude. 
Though the external world may not be an inference, it may 
be an induction. Two points in the inductive method are 
here involved. One principle, implied in every legitimate in- 
duction, is, that the generalization (or general truth) that forms 
the conclusion, shall not transcend the class or sphere of the 
observed facts, which form the basis of the process. If the 
facts are botanical, or zoological, or psychological, or external, 
or internal, the conclusion must be the same. An induction 
concludes from a part to the whole ; but the whole must be of 
the same order of facts with the parts. Still further, the ra- 
tional law, which makes an induction valid, is this—that the 
same antecedents, in the same circumstances, will have the 
same consequents ; both the antecedents and consequents must 
be known. Mr. Mill’s induction of an external world from. 
sensations, now, violates both these cardinal points; for it 
transcends the sphere of the phenomena, and it concludes 
to an antecedent which is not, and can not be, a matter of ex- 
perience. 
His conclusion, we say, transcends, in the first place, the 
sphere or class of the observed facts. The “groups,” the 
“ associations,” and even the “ possibilities,” are only of inter- 
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nal sensations—these are the facts he has to deal with, and 
generalize upon. How can he, then, by induction, conclude 
to a cause of these, which is entirely different from them, and 
which is moreover outside of them?’ If the cause is something 
of a different kind (even though it be of an unknown nature), 
and especially if it be external while all the facts are internal 
—there is manifestly a violation of the first principle of all 
valid induction in this process of coming at “the external 
world.” How can the external be an induction from the in- 
ternal? It is a clear case of the Aristotelian metabasis eis 
allo genos. If the mind is obliged to assign such a cause, and 
to view it as external (which we do not dispute), it must be 
because it has some other way of coming at ideas than that of 
mere induction, and some knowledge of externality from an- 
other source than that of inference from our sensations. The 
mind gives what induction can not. The induction has a su- 
perficial seeming of soundness, because it presupposes and 
slips in the intuitive and a priori elements of thought. If we 
are obliged to localize in external space the antecedents 
(causes) of our sensations, it is not because the sensation forces 
the mind to this conclusion, but because the mind, by the very 
necessity of its thinking, puts the sensation into this exter- 
nal relation. We can not think the antecedents of our sensa. 
tions to be otherwise than external to us: there is a strict ne- 
cessity of thought implied. 

Our author’s conclusion violates also the inductive princi- 
ple, that the antecedents of phenomena must be among the 
observed facts of the case. An induction presupposes a 
knowledge of both antecedents and consequents, otherwise it 
is not valid. This will hardly be doubted ; for the main claim 
of the inductive philosophy is, that it is simply a generaliza- 
tion of observed facts, nothing more or less. If now we feel 
obliged to conclude to any antecedents (or causes) which have 
not been matters of experience, this must be on the ground 
of some other principles than those contained in the philoso- 
phy of induction. Mr. Mill makes such a conclusion. For 
the facts and phenomena of sensation he assigns causes of an 
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unknown name and nature, and causes, too, exterior to the 
mind, having a wholly different state and mode of being from 
that of the observed phenomena. And these causes (or ante- 
cedents) are not observed, but simply supposed to be. So 
that, either Mr. Mill can not come fairly, on his principles, to 
a knowledge of external reality ; or, if he does attain thereto, 
it is because he presupposes some other source of knowledge 
to be necessary and valid. Ifthe mind had not an immediate 
intuition of externality, it never could imagine that the ante- 
cedents (causes) of its sensations were exterior to it. An im- 
mediate knowledge is presupposed in the mediate induction. 
Otherwise, sensations could never lose “the property of their 
first being,” and cease to be viewed as purely internal in both 
their nature and their causes. The inference of the external- 
ity of the cause may be warranted by a pre-intuition of exter- 
nality as real, but is wholly unwarranted as an induction. 

Mr. Mill seems at one point (i., p. 249) to recognize a part 
of this difficulty: “It may, perhaps, be said, that the pre- 
ceding theory gives, indeed, some account of the idea of Per- 
manent Possibilities which forms part of our conception of mat- 
ter, but gives no explanation of our believing these permanent 
objects to be external, or out of ourselves.” Precisely so. In re- 
ply he says, that “the very idea of anything out of ourselves 
is derived from the knowledge experience gives us of the 
Permanent Possibilities.” And this for the reasons, that “we 
carry our sensations with us wherever we go; but we do not 
carry the Permanent Possibilities of Sensation ; they remain 
until we return ;” and, “more than all—they are and will be, 
after we have ceased to feel, Permanent Possibilities of Sensa- 
tion to other beings than ourselves.” It can hardly be credited, 
that he can suppose that the difficulty is here touched, much 
more, answered. What do the phrases, “wherever we go,” 
“when we change our place,” “remain till we return,” and 


those favorite “other beings than ourselves” brought in to 
help us out of the difficulty—what do all these modes of state- 
ment imply, excepting that the idea of externality is so neces- 
sary, so inwrought into us, that the author can not get rid of 
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phrases that assume it, even when replying to the objection 
that he does assume it.” All that Mr. Mill can possibly de- 
duce, even supposing his procedure logically valid, is a hypo- 
thetical or possible external world; but what he ought to 
account for is our belief in the reality of an external world. 
His process is ingenious, and proves almost every thing ex- 
cepting the one point to be proved. It gives us at the best 
an hypothesis when we want a fact. 

6. It is partly implied in what precedes, but is also worthy 
of distinct notice, that Mr. Mill in all his reasonings on this 
point, assumes an a priori necessity and validity of the law of 
cause and effect, or invariable antecedence and consequence, 
which he elsewhere as emphatically denies. His mode of ar- 
gument has no force, unless the law in question be a necessity 
of thought, and not merely an induction from facts. He takes 
for granted a mental necessity of making an inference from 
certain facts or phenomena to a cause or causes (or antece- 
dents) of the same, which antecedents are not observed, but in- 
ferred, and are inferred to be outside of the phenomena, be- 
fore them, and entirely different from them, so different that 
he can only give them a name, but knows nothing of their in- 
terior nature. All that is observed, directly known, is, certain 
sensations ; what is inferred is certain “Permanent Possibili- 
ties of Sensations ;” the consequents are known, the antece- 
dents are.inferred. If this process, or argument, be a valid 
one, then we can and must believe in a cause or causes of phe- 
nomena, which are no part of our conscious experience, which 
we never in fact directly perceive. This, now, is leaping the 
walls of the inductive method at a single bound. We can and 
must conclude to real causes, which are above and beyond the 
sphere of the phenomena, and even of another nature or order 
of existence. If this be not valid, his argument is worthless ; 
if it be valid, the inductive philosophy, and the whole idea of 
cause (as an observed and invariable antecedent) in that phi- 
losophy, are insufficient to account for all.our knowledge. The 
idea of cause is no longer convertible with that of an invaria- 
ble antecedent. As soon as you come into the sphere of the 
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“ possibilities ” of things, you have left that of mere experi- 
ence, and are on the metaphysical highway of efficient causa- 
tion. If Mr. Mill be right here (and we think he undoubtedly 
is), he is wrong in his positive and partial statements about 
the nature of tausation everywhere else. To prove, against 
the intuitionalist, that our knowledge of external being is ac- 
quired, he is obliged to resort to a line of argument which pre- 
supposes that our idea of causation is not acquired. From 
the shifting phenomena of sensation, Mr. Mill concludes to a 
permanent external cause, entirely different from and indepen- 
dent of the phenomena; he does this, because he must assign 
a sufficient cause or reason for the facts ; and in doing this, he 
serves the cause of truth by a pertinent example, illustrating 
the insufficiency of the exclusive inductive method. The 
clamor of the positivist against the 4 posteriori proof of the 
being of God, viz.: that it assigns a cause for the facts and 
changes of the world, outside of*and above the phenomena 
themselves, is effectually rebutted ; since Mr. Mill here argues 
that we must do the same thing in accounting for a knowledge 
of the world as external to ourselves. With what grace can 
he still accuse Hamilton (ii. 37) “of gliding back into the beat- 
en path of the school of thought which, erecting human ca- 
pacities of conception into the measure of the universe, main- 
tains that causes must be, because we are incapable of conceiv- 
ing phenomena without them.” If we are not necessitated by 
thought to conceive of causes for our sensations, his argument 
for an external world is baseless; if we are, his objections to 
this idea of causation are worthless. And whether we are or 
are not, he is involved in a damaging inconsistency. Thus it 
is that a denial of the primitive necessities of thought ever 
revenges itself. Why, in fact, write a book to show how we 
may and must come to all our ideas in one only way, if there 
is not a necessity of thought involved in the process and argu- 
ments ! 

In this discussion as to the origin of our idea of external be- 
ing} we have kept clear of any theory about the nature or es- 
sence of matter, whether atomic or dynamic; for this is unes- 
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sential to the argument. The simple point to be reached is 
the origin of the idea of an external world, whether it be an 
immediate perception or an acquired notion. Nor have we 
entered directly into an investigation of the various theories, 
known by the technical names of Objective or Subjective 
Idealism, Natural Realism or Dualism, and Hypothetic (or Cos- 
mothetic) Idealism—though it is the last (substantially Mr. 
Mill’s) which we have been opposing ; and the second which we 
in substance adopt. But these theories all intermingle the 
question as to the nature or essence of the externil world 
with that of the origin. of our idea of the same. And this no- 
menclature needlessly embarrasses the discussion, and leads 
off into ontological speculations, necessary in their place, but 
not at all needful in considering Mr. Mill’s hypothesis on the 
particular point in debate between the adverse schools of in- 
tuition and experience. What we have aimed to show is, 
that he has not succeeded in proving, that our knowledge of 
ext:rnal being is acquired or inferential ; and that no logic, de- 
ductive or inductive, warrants his confident assertions. If 
this knowledge is not an inference, it must be direct or intui- 
tional. The possibility of such a direct knowledge of what is 
different from the mind or self, we have found foreshadowed 
in the very knowledge of a sensation with which the inquiry 
begins—the simplest assumed state of consciousness. As to 
how much we know about the external world in this way, 
what properties or qualities (whether extension, or even im- 
penetrability)—these are open questions, and to their solution 
we may bring any aid from observation and science. But as 
to the fundamental and decisive question between the intui- 
tional and empirical schools, the very question on which our 
author risks the contest, finding here the key of the confliet— 
we claim, not only that he has not shown how the knowledge 
of external reality can be acquired, but also that no logic, no 
induction (from the nature and limits of these processes), ever 
can show this. If this be so, the backbone of the empirical 
revolt against the natural and permanent belief of mankjnd is 
broken. One such positive and undeniable intuition settles the 
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question between the schools. The maxim of Leibnitz against 
empiricism still holds good: Nibil est in intellectu quod non 
prius in sensu, nisi intellectus ipse. Nisi intellectus ipse ; the 
intellect remains, ever grandly attesting the priority and su- 
periority of itself. When we renounce its rights, we renounce 
our immortal birthright. 

We had intended to examine some other questions of near- 
ly equal importance, raised in this remarkable examination of 
Sir William Hamilton’s philosophy ; such as, the author’s ap- 
plication of his “ psychological theory” to account for the be- 
lief in mind as well as matter—in which, we think, he fairly 
gives up the case as impossible ; the vagueness of his defini- 
tions of both mind and matter, as mere “ possibilities of sensa- 
tion or feeling,” suggesting real substances which he will not 
concede ; his double deduction of both mind and matter from 
one and the same class of facts, viz.: sensations, and his defin- 
ing both mind and matter in about the same way; his Law 
of Association, as the grand solvent of all our necessary ideas ; 
his views of causation ; his attempt at reducing the very laws 
of thinking, as well as all our ideas, to experience ; and several 
subjects of a kindred nature. But we must dismiss these top- 
ics, at least for the present. 

We welcome these volumes of John Stuart Mill, not merely 
as an admirable specimen of polemic skill and candor in sifting 
the positions of an adverse philosophy, but as hebping to bring 
the great debate between the two counter schools of specula- 
tion to a more definite issue and adjustment. The real ques. 
tions are put into precise statements, and we come closer 
to the point where we must say Yes or No. The bearing of 
these metaphysical controversies upon the practical and mo- 
mentous themes of morals and religion, becomes more evident. 
For in nobody’s mind, least of all in that of a lucid and con- 
secutive thinker, are these metaphysical refinements barren 
abstractions. They are vitally connected with the thinker’s 
real views about subjects of the highest practical moment. 
Mr. Mill's “ experientialism ” results, by an inevitable necessi- 
ty in a utilitarian theory of ethics, and, to say the least, in a 
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negative or doubting attitude in respect not merely to the 
main articles of the Christian faith, but even to the truths 
embodied in the so-called natural theology. He is cautious 
and reserved on these points, but no one can fail to see the 
bearing of his theories. He can indeed censure M. Comte for 
his too peremptory exclusion of the supernatural from the 
sphere of possible scientific investigation ; but Comte is herein 
perhaps more consistent with the principles of an exclusively 
inductive method. Mr. Mill will have the questions about 
God, miracles, immortality, the supernatural in general, left 
as “open questions ;” for the reason, that some future experi- 
ence may possibly throw new light upon them ; just as he con- 
siders it an “open” question, that somewhere or somehow 
there may be an “experience” which will warrant the conclu- 
sion that three and three make seven, and that two parallel 
lines may be extended until they meet. But as far as present 
experience and philosophy reach, the stress and pressure of 
his system tend to negative conclusions on all these points; 
or, at the utmost, to the simple recognition of a vast and un- 
known background of possible being, 


‘where the circuamambient gloom 
But hides, if gods at all, gods careless of our doom.” 


He argues (i. 258-262), that his metaphysical skepticism 
about any real substances, such as mind or matter, does not 
necessarily invalidate the evidence for God, for immortality, 
for Christianity: And this is certainly conceivable; even a 
more thorough-going subjective idealism than that which he 
on these points advocates, may be and has been held, without 
banishing a belief in the great articles of religion. But this 
is not where in his system the real pressure of the difficulty 
comes. It is rather in his theory that all our ideas and know- 
ledge are simply an induction from sensible experience. On 
such a ground there can not be any valid proof of God, of 
freedom, of immortality, of any of the truths implied in super- 
naturalism. On his theory, all of those “sacramental expres- 
sions” (as Mr. Mill calls them) by which the human race has 
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signalized and sealed both its native and its religious beliefs, 
come to be mere external signs, or convenient names, and lose 
all their significance as embodying and setting forth spiritual 
realities and invisible agencies. The numina become nomina. 
And this is the last word of a philosophy, which denies those 
intuitions that are the substance and strength of human 
reason. It is only as we rest in certain intuitive and funda- 
mental truths, and recognize some strictly necessary laws of 
thinking, that we can attain to a speculative system, which 
shall give us “authentic tidings of invisible things,” and be in 
harmony with the permanent religious faith and needs of the 
human soul. 


Art. VIIJI.—BUSHNELL ON THE ATONEMENT.* 


This book upon the doctrine of Atonement will surprise many readers, 
who know its author as one who for many years worked in evangelical! con- 
nections. The previous publications of Dr. Bushnell, though exhibiting a 
strong aversion to scientific statements in theology, and marked by a lati- 
tudinarian tendency, hal, nevertheless, not extinguished the hope in 
many well-wishers to him and to truth, that he might ultimately see what 
the Christian mind has seen upon such high themes, and might rest where 
the majority of Christendom has rested. This hope had been strengthen- 
ed by tiie general tenor of his thinking in his recent works upon ‘‘ Nature 
and the Supernatural,’’ and in the ‘‘Sermons for the New Life.’’ In these 
writings, the serious and thoughtful view which the author seemed in- 
clined to take of the great themes of sin, and spiritual regeneration, did 
much to allay the apprehensions, awakened by his earlier speculations re- 
specting the Trinity and Christ’s Person. The subject of anthropology 
is so central, and withal so practical, that agreement here with the gener- 
al current of religious experience is quite certain to bring about agree- 
ment, sooner or later, with the evangelical system generally. 

It is in this respect, that we think the conclusion which the author has 
reached in this work will occasion disappointment. Those who have 
read the ‘‘ Sermons for the New Life,’’ and such a discourse in his last 
volume as that upon the ‘‘ Wrath of the Lamb,’’ would not be prepared 
for a treatise like the one before us, which adopts the Socinian position 
respecting the doctrine of Atonement. In regard to the depth and bond- 
age of sin in the human soul, and the need of spiritual agency in order to 


* The Vicarious Sacrifice Grounded in Principles of Universal Obligation. By 
Horace Busunett. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1865. 
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deliverance from it—in respect to the doctrine of sanctification as distin- 
guished from that of justification—Dr. Bushnell unquestionably adopts 
much higher and truer views than those of Socinus. But in respect to 
the tenet of expiation, or satisfaction of justice, either retributive or govern- 
mental, he is as unquestio ably in agreement with Socinus. That we 
deeply regret the position which he has finally assumed, in regard to the 
most vital truth in the Christian system, we can say with profound sin- 
cerity. But the author is not a man who is to be influenced by regrets 
of this sort. He would probably regard all such utterances as the work- 
ings of a weak-mindedness that does not see the whole truth, and would 
spurn them as an exhibition of that religious cant to which he is uncom- 
monly wide-awake. We shall, therefore, take the book exacfly as it 
stands, without any reference to antecedents, and estimate it upon its 
own affirmations and denials. 

The phrase ‘* vicarious sacrifice,’ in the history of Opinions, means 
the suffering of the Son of God, in the place of sinners, to satisfy the de- 
mands of justice. Those, consequently, who have rejected this dogma 
have generally rejected the term “ vicarious sacrifice,’’ and have substi- 
tuted the more general one of ‘‘redemption’’ or ‘‘incarnation.’’ Dr. 
Bushnell holds on upon it, and in the exercise of ingenuity endeavors to 
show that it does not, in the least, involve the idea of a satisfaction of 
justice. The doctrine that the judicial claims of law were met by the 
work of Christ in any sense, either the Anselmic or the Grotian, he not 
only rejects but scouts. We have never read a treatise in which the in- 
tense aversion of the mind towards a tenet is moré evidently kept at that 
point where every muscle is stretched to aching. without passing over 
into convulsions. The writer never becomes violent in his denunciations, 
but the repressed vehemence in phrase and figure with which he assails 
the obnoxious tenet, evinces a deep and settled detestation. The im- 
pression of the work upon a reader is unquestionably in congonance with 
his remark, that ‘‘ if the doctrine of justification by faith, as Luther gave 
it in his dogmatic record, is the articula [articulus] stantis vel cadentis 
ecclesia, he could more easily see the church fall than believe it.’’ (p. 439.) 

This retention of the term ‘“‘ vicarious sacrifice,’’ and its adoption as 
the title of a work, the aim of which is to extinguish all that evangelical 
Christendom ever meant by the term, we regard as one of the most objec- 
tionable features in the treatise. It conveys the impression that the au- 
thor will be employed in defending the same truth which is commonly 
defended in works upon the Atonement. He himself seeks to convey 
the impression, that he is in sympathy, after all, with those great de- 
fenders of the doctrine of vicarious sacrifice, Anselm and Luther. In 
the Introduction to his treatise he informs the reader, that he had pre- 
pared a ‘‘ carefully studied, historical chapter, showing as accurately as 
he was able, the precise point of progress which the doctrine has 
reached,’’ but concluded not to publish it. He, however, is “* tempted 
to review ’’the doctrine of Ansélm, and the Introduction is accordingly de- 
voted to proving, that through the absurd and confused speculations of 
this schoolman in favor of the theory of strict satisfaction flashes of the 
theory held by Dr. Bushnell-are seen here and there. He remarks that 
when Anselm gets disentangled, and really comes to himsef, ‘‘ the idea 
of a penal suffering in Christ, and a satisfaction made thereby to retribu- 
tive jnstice, is expressly rejected as a thing too revolting to be thought 
of.’’ (p.19.) In proof of this astounding assertion he quotes the follow- 
ing from the Cur deus homo: ‘* Where is the justice of delivering to 
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death for a sinner, a man most just of all men? What man would not be 
condemned himself who should condemn the innocent for the guilty ?’’ 
These words Dr. Bushnell has hastily copied without looking at their con- 
nection and place in the dialogue. Had he done so, he would have per- 
ceived that they are not the sentiment of Anselm, but of his ignorant, 
yet teachable pupil Boso. They are one of those many objections raised 
by the disciple to the doctrine of a substituted and plenary satisfaction of 
justice, to which the master gives, in the context, a complete and decisive 
reply. If this is the manner in which Dr. Bushnell reads the fathers and 
schvolmen to construct the ’‘ carefully studied historical chapter,’’ we 
think that our readers will agree with us, that his prudence in withdraw- 
ing it from publicity is commendable. By this method, he could prove 
that the three friends of Job were in sweet accord with the patriarch, 
and that Protagoras and Hippias, notwithstanding external differences, 
yet agree in the depths of their mind with Socrates. But the attempt to 
prove that Anselm was really in sympathy with a theory of Christ’s work 
that denies its penal element and nature is puerile. It is the first at- 
tempt yet made, to our knowledge. Equally futile is the endeavor, in 
the latter part of the volume (p. 437), to show that Luther was a double 
man: ‘‘ viz. a Christian and a theologian ;’’ of whom the former was in 
full sympathy with the Hartford divine, and the latter with the ‘‘ theolo- 
gic contriving.’’ ‘‘ This he thought he believed ; but we are not obliged 
to believe that he did’’—says our author. We should rejoice to see 
reason for applying this method of reaching the opinions of a writer, to 
most of Dr. Bushnell’s own speculations upon the doctrine of forgiveness 
of sins through the blood of Jesus Christ. 

We regard it, therefore, as not strictly high-minded, to cover up a 
strenuous and positive attack upon the evangelical faith under a title 
that would, upon the face of it, convey a different thought, and under a 
claim to be in real, though not formal, sympathy with the great defend- 
ers of vicarious atonement. If the author had expressly informed the 
world that the movement of his mind in reference to this particular doc- 
trine had finally carried him entirely off and away from the creed of the 
denomination in which he had lived and labored, and in connection with 
which he is widely known; if he had in form, as he has in fact, adopted 
the Socinian soteriology, this would have been setting an example wor- 
thy to be followed by all who admire explicitness of statement, as well as 
freedom of thought. 

To show that we have not misapprehended or misstated the dogmatic 
attitude of Dr. Bushnell, in reference to the doctrine of Atonement, we 
shall now proceed to examine some of the fundamental positions of his 
work. 

1. The first position antagonistic to the orthodox statement upon this 
subject is taken in his definition of ‘‘ vicarious sacrifice.’’ He first de- 
fines it negatively, and, after several other negations, asserts that it does 
not mean that ‘‘ Christ becomes penally subject to our deserved penal- 
ties. This a kind of substitution that offends every strongest sentiment 
of our nature. He can not become guilty for us. Neither, as God is a 
just being, can he be any how punishable in our place—all God’s moral 
sentiments would be revolted by that’’ (p. 41). This excludes all judi- 
cial reference in the suffering and death of Christ, and prepares for his 
positive definition of ‘‘ vicarious sacrifice,’’ as being ‘‘ the expense of 

reat suffering and even of death itself,’’ upon the part of Christ, ‘‘ to 
Glee us out of our sins themselves, and so out of their penalty ’’ (p. 41). 
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The sacrifice of Christ was made not for the purpose of expiating the 
guilt of sin, but of removing its pollution. Throughout the whole treat- 
ise, sin is contemplated under the aspec: of corruption solely; and the 
function of the Redeemer from sin is that of renovation and sanctification 
only. The common view which the church believes to be the Scriptural 
one, is that sin consists of two elements; its guiltiness or liability to 
penalty, and its pollution. Accordingly, the function of a Redeemer 
from sin must be a double one. He must deliver from both the guilt and 
the pollution ; and this requires that he be, both an atoner and a sancti- 
fier. By his vicarious sacrifice the Son of God accomplishes the first ; 
and by the indwelling Spirit, obtained through his merits and interces- 
sion, he accomplishes the second. The justification precedes the sancti- 
fication in the order of nature; and the later is impossible except upon 
the supposition of the existence of the former. No process of cleansing 
from pollution is possible unless the sting of guilt has first been extract- 
ed. Sanctification can not begin, or go on, in a soul still in the hell of 
remorse. ‘* Whom he (first) justifies, them he also glorifies.’’ 

But Dr. Bushnell rejects all this. He assumes that a renewing and 
sanctifying work can immediately begin and go on in the human soul, 
without any provision being made in the way of satisfying justice and 
pacifying conscience for the sins that are past. Cleanse out the pollu- 
tion itself of sin, and the guilt of sin, if such a thing exists, goes into non- 
existence as a matter of course. In the phrase of his definition quoted 
above, Christ ** brings us out of our sins themselves, and so out of their 
penalty.’’ This is no other than the theory of Socinus, viz.: that noth- 
ing is needed in order to set the human soul in right relations to God in 
respect to the past, but to purify it for the future. There is, in fact, no 
past to be looked after in the method of redemption. There is nothing 
retrospective, nothing judicial in it. 

In harmony with this definition of vicarious sacrifice—a definition 
clearly of the lucus a non lucendo class—the author proceeds still further 
to explain his view by showing that ‘‘ vicarious sacrifice’’ is no such 
anomalous matter, upon the part of God, as is commonly represented. It 
is a species of suffering for the good of man which the deity shares an 
common with good angels, and redeemed souls themselves. It is here 
that his idea obtains its most distinct form and becomes perfectly intelli- 
gible, so that no mistake in regard to his meaning is possible. Dr. Bush- 
nell means by vicarious suffering mere sympathy, and nothing more. As 
the mother identities herself in feeling and suffering with her child’s 
feelings and sufferings, and willingly endures pain and sorrow to deliver 
it from pain and sorrow, so God does in reference to his creature 
man. ‘‘ God himself takes our sinning enmity upon his heart, painfully 
burdened by our broken state, and travailing, in all the deepest feeling 
of his nature, to recover us to himself. . . What we call the vicarious 
sacrifice of Christ is nothing strange as regards the principle of it, no 
superlative, unexampled, and therefore unintelligible grace. It only 
does and suffers, and comes into substitution for, just what any and all 
love will according to its degree. And, in this view, it is not something 
higher in principle than our human virtue knows. . . . Nothing is 
wanting to resolve the vicarious sacrifice of Jesus, but the commonly 
known, always familiar principle of love, accepted as the funjamental 
law of duty even by mankind ’’ (pp. 47, 48). The love of God, in the 
method of redemption, accordingly, is represented to be of the same na- 
ture with that of the mother towards the child—and thus, confessedly, 
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has no judicial references or relations ; of the same nature with that of a 
good man towards his ignorant and vicious fellow-man whom he seeks to 
reclaim—and this, confesse lly, involves no satisfaction of the retributive 
demands of law. Dr. Bushnell distinctly places the Infinite and the Fi- 
nite in one category, and argues that as in the creaturely relations of 
mother and child, of man and fellow-man, there is no endurance of suffer- 
ing for purpose of justice, in the ordinary exercise of benevolence, so in 
the relation of God to his moral universe, there is no endurance of suffer- 
ing for,purposes of justice, in the exercise of his mercy. The first part 
of his work is devoted to proving that not only the Son, but the Father, 
and the Holy Spirit, and good ange's, and all redeemed souls are ‘in 
vicarious sacrifice.’’ All alike suffer with a sympathetic (but not one of 
them with a retributive) suffering for the welfare of others ; and the only 
difference between the ‘‘ vicarious sacrifice ’’ made by God the Father, 
and that made by John Howard, for example, is one of degree. The 
species is the same in each instance. 

The mere statement of such a theory is its refutation. Setting aside 
all the difficulties which press from the doctrine of the Trinity (for what 
becomes of the hypostatic distinction between Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, if they stand in the same relation to the vicarious sacrifice 2) ; 
setting aside all the difficulties which press from the doctrine of God in 
the abstract (for how, upon this view, can a distinction in kind between 
God and man be maintained ?) the difficulties that press from the Chris- 
tian experience, to say nothing of Scripture, are enough to stamp it as false. 
What human soul in all the Christian centuries that was conscious of be- 
ing redeemed from guilt and sin by the blood of Christ, ever dreamed 
that that strange and infinite compassion in the Godhead which spared 
not the Only Begotten, was a feeling of no higher order than that of one 
creature toward another, and contained no more and no different quali- 
ties and elements! 

2. A second position taken by the author, antagonistic to the evangel- 
ical statement of the doctrine of atonement, is, that Christ was obligated 
to suffer ‘‘ in vicarious sacrifice’’ for the welfare of man. ‘* Do we then 
assume that Christ, in his vicarious sa:rifice, was under obligations to 
do and suffer just what he did. Exactly this. Not that he was under 
obligations to another, but to himself. He was God fulfilling the obliga- 
tions of God.’’ (p. 58.) 

The exercise of compassion in the way of salvation through Jesus 
Christ has by universal consent been denominated ‘‘ sovereign.’’ ‘‘ God,’’ 
says St. Paul, ‘‘ hath mercy on whom he will have mercy, and whom he 
will, he hardeneth.’’ Both Calvinists and Arminians agree that God was 
under no moral necessity, any more than he was under a physical neces- 
sity, to save sinners from their own self-will and sin. Grace, by all evan- 
gelical schools, is denominated ‘‘ free.’’ By these terms ‘‘ sovereign’’ 
and ‘‘ free,’’ is meant, that had God not devised and executed a me:hod 
of redemption, no stain would rest upon his character. He is as free 
and unobligated in regard to man’s redemption, as he is in regard to 
those angels who kept not their first estate, and whom ‘‘ he hath reserved 
in everlasting chains under darkness, unto the judgment of the great 
day.’’ If Dr. Bushnell’s argument is valid in reference to man’s deliv- 
erance,—if God in Christ would not be true to the obligations which 
spring out of his own nature and attributes, had he not entered upon 
‘* vicarious suffering’’ in order to save wretched and sinful man,—then 
a blot rests upon him for his neglect of the devils. Anything that issues 
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out of the immanent necessities of the divine nature is universal in its 
application, and operation. God can not, for illustration, be true to the 
principle of veracity in his nature, in reference to the seraphim, and not 
be true to it in reference to the cherubim. And if it be a fact that the 
moral nature of the deity makes it incumbent upon him to ‘‘ suffer vica- 
riously’’ to save mankind, then it makes it incumbent upon him to “ suf- 
fer vicariously”’ to save every lost spirit. Nothing is gained by the re- 
mark that God in Christ ‘‘ was not under obligations to another, but to 
himself.’’ (p. 58.) The liberty of the Divine Being in the exhibition of 
compassion to the sinner would be as completely nullified by an inter- 
nal attribute of his own necessitating such exhibition, as by an external 
right of man demanding it. If Dr. Bushnell can establish the fact that 
God is under the same obligation to save sinners that he is to be holy, or 
truthful, then such a phrase as ‘‘ free and sovereign grace’’ is absurd. 

But this position flows from his preceding one, because it is involved 

in it. We have seen that the author logically nullifies the distinction be- 
tween God and man by his assertion, that the former, like the latter, is 
capable of, and is absorbed in, the same species of sympathetic suffering 
which one creature feels toward another. ‘ There is a cross in God be- 
fore the wood is seen upon Calvary; hid in God’s own virtue itself, 
struggling on heavily in burdened feeling through all the previous ages, 
and struggling as heavily now even in the throne of the worlds.’’ (p. 
73.) “God himself, as well out of Christ as in the incarnate person of 
Christ, incurs a profoundly real suffering,—not physical suffering, as I 
now speak, yet a suffering more deep than any physical suffering canbe. 
The principal suffering of any really great being, and especially of God, 
is because of his moral sensibility.’’ (p. 224.) This is a humanization of 
deity, not in the sense of the Incarnation, in which the two natures re- 
main each unchanged (the divine still divine, and the human still human), 
but in the sense of the transmutation of one into the other. And the 
transmutation is not even so noble as that of the old Monophysite, who 
absorbed and lost the human in the divine. Ih the scheme before us, the 
Infinite is transmuted into the Finite, and appears clothed in the same 
feelings, affections, sympathy, and ‘‘ vicarious suffering,’’ with a good 
angel, or a good man. It is, therefore, both natural and logical to place 
the good God under the same obligations with the good creature. As the 
latter owes it to himself, to sympathize with his suffering fellow-beings 
and deliver them from their evils, so the former owes it to himself, to sym- 
pathize with his suffering and sinful universe, and redeem it from its woes. 
‘¢ God himself is not any better than he ought to be,and the very essence 
and glory of his perfection is, that he is just as good as he ought to be 
Here then is our first point when we attempt (sic) the cross and sacrifice 
of Christ; we must bring everything back under the common standards 
of eternal virtue, and we must find Christ doing and suffering just what 
he ought, or felt that he ought, néither more nor less.’’ (p. 58.) 

That such a position as this, which we believe is original with our au- 
thor, carries its refutation with it, is plain. Our Lord, in enunciating 
the doctrine of a creature’s merit, lays it down that no creature can es- 
tablish an absolute meritoriousness before the Being who created him 
from nothing, preserves him in existence, and (in the case of man) re- 
deems him from sin and hell. ‘‘ When ye have done all those things 
that are commanded you, say, we are unprofitable servants, we have done 

that which it was our duty to do.’’ If the theory of Dr. Bushnell be 
correct, the deity is in the same category in respect to the redemption 
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of man. He has done that which it was his duty to do; he is an “‘ un- 
profitable servant,’’ not meriting even the thanks, much less the eternal 
hymn and hallelujah of those who sing the song of Moses and the Lamb. 

“3. A third position of Dr. Bushnell totally incompatible with the doc- 
trine of vicarious atonement is found in a distinction which he makes be- 
tween law before instituted goverument, and law in instituted govern- 
ment. This, also, is a distinction entirely original with the author. There 
is nothing like it in the history of opinions, either Pagan or Christian. It 
is an altogether new invention, and manufactured, as we shall see, to 
provide for the necessities of his scheme. We are to conceive of law in 
its absolute and highest form, says our author, as existing prior to any 
government or legislation. It is God’s moral nature abstracted from any 
statute which he promulgates accompanied with penal sanctions. It is 
the idea of ‘* right,’’ which is deeper than God’s will, which is not con- 
stituted by God’s will, and to which God’s will is itself subject. God’s 
‘‘ allegiance to an idea, viz: right, was his righteousness—the sum of 
all perfections ’’ (p. 135.). God is obligated to do ‘‘right.’’ This is a 
law under which He is placed, in common with angels andmen. There is 
no difference between the Creator and the creature, inthis respect. Both 
alike are under law. ‘‘ The grand primal fact then is, that God’s own 
nature was in law, or crystallizing in eternal obligation, before he be- 
came a law-giver, and that he became a law-giver only because he was 
already in the power of law.’’ (p. 235.) But this idea of ‘‘right,’’ to 
which God and all his rational creatures are alike subject, contains in it 
no element of retributive justice. It is only when God establishes a moral 
government that he invents retributive justice, and arms law with penal 
sanctions. He is not necessitated to do this by anything in his essential 
nature, because, as has been noticed, this nature of his has nothing to 
do with retribution. It is only for the purpose of enforcing the claims of 
law in the government which he has set up, that he threatens and inflicts 
penalty ; and if he had chosen not to affix any such sanctions and penal- 
ties he might have done so (p. 259). In this way, the author so defines 
the idea o: justice, and so arranges it in his scheme, as to deprive it 
altogether of its absolute and necessary quality in the divine nature, and 
to make it a merely optional and secondary thing. As such, it requires 
no satis‘action. It is merely held in terrorem over transgressors for the 
purpose of bringing about their conversion from sin. 

For another singularity of Dr. Bushnell’s view of institufed law is, that 
it is a part of the redemptive agency itself. It does not merely prepare 
for the exercise of mercy, but it is a co-factor with mercy, in delivering 
the soul from sin. Mercy draws the sinner, and instituted law drives 
him, and between the two he gets into heaven. In consonance with this 
theory, the author supposes the apostasy of man to occur previously to 
the existence of jaw in its instituted form. Law with retributive sanc- 
tions is not given in and with the creation of amoral agent. Justice, says 
our author, is not necessary to moral character; it is necessary ouly in 
order to polity (p. 260). Consequently, the sinless creature is merely 
under that idea of ‘‘ right,’’ to which God himself is subject, and knows 
nothing of retributive justice, and never will in case he remains sinless. 
In this state of things, however, ‘‘ some one or many races of moral na- 
tures throw off the impersonal law, and break loose in a condition of un- 
subjection. Their moral natures compel them to suffer a tremendous 
shock of recoil. There is a terrible disjunction of order in their parts 
and powers ; so that what they call their soul will be scarcely better than 
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a wrangle of contrarieties, or cage of growling antipathies. Not that 
in this fall, or self-undoing, the soul suffers anything which is called 
justice, under the political analogies. We do not know that it suffers 
anything in the scale of desert, which is the common notion of justice; 
we only know that it receives a shock of necessary pain, or disorder, 
from the violation of an immutable idea that belongs inhere: tly to its 
moral nature ’’ (p. 242). This is the author’s notion of apostasy ; and, in 
this state of things, God brings in law in its governmental or instituted 
form, containing the punitive element and armed with terrors and penal- 
ties, to help undo the mischief that has been done. 

That such an illogical idea of law as this is should have ever entered 
the brain of a sane man is remarkable. For if writers upon law agree in 
anything, it is that penal sanctions as necessarily enter into the conception 
of all law given to a creature as heat does into the conception of fire, 
or cold into that of ice. They hold it to be impossible even to conceive 
of law for man without penalty. And yet here is an author who postu- 
lates for the race of man in its primitive state, a species of law in which 
there is nothing punitive. The only possible palliation for such an irra- 
tional notion, that we can invent for the writer, is to remind the reader that 
the sinless creature is supposed to be under the very same law with the 
sinless Creator; and that the Creator can not be supposed to be liable to 
penalties. God is not threatened with retribution, and neither, therefore, 
is his creature. 

But this, again, only exposes the intrinsic worthlessness, of the whole 
theory. Dr. Bushnell quietly postulates that the Creator and the creature 
are under one and the same law. The Creator is obligated to do ‘‘ right,’’ 
and the creature is obligated to do ‘‘ right.’’ Therefore, the Creator and 
creature stand under the same rule of duty. But the sum and substance 
of the moral law for the creature runs thus: ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.’’ This, certain- 
ly, is no law for the Lord God himself. By playing with the vague word 
‘‘ right,” the author deludes himself. Obedience and love towards a 
superior are ‘‘ right’’ and proper in the instance of the creature ; but are 
neither ‘‘ right’’ nor possible in the instance of the Creator. It is the 
vicious annihilation of the difference between the Infinite and Finite, 
which here, as throughout the work, lies at the root of this misconcep- 
tion of law. The author does not hesitate to speak, in this connection, 
of these races of moral natures as ‘‘fellew-natures with God "’ (p. 244), 

Another difficulty with this notion of punitive law, as distinguished 
from instituted law, is seen in what our author remarks upon the apostasy 
which is supposed to occur under it. When moral agents revolt against 
it, their whole internal state is thrown, he says, into a “nimbus of con- 
fusion. For though nothing as yet is contrived in them and the world, to 
have a retributive reaction, their simply being moral natures will compel 
them to suffer a tremendous shock of recoil’’ (p. 240). But how is such 
an effect to be produced from such a cause as he assigns? If after the 
violation of law there is no consciousness of amenability to “justice, and 
no sense of its claims, such a recoil in the soul as the author speaks of 
would be impossible. After eliminating from the human spirit every- 
thing of a retributive nature, such a reaction as is described would be as 
likely to be produced by gunpowder as by anything else. There is no 
moral cause for it, and if there be any such thing, we must seek its effi- 
cient in the sphere of matter, rather than of mind. 

It is very plain why this arbitrary and fictitious distinction between 
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absolute and instituted law was invented. Unless the author can get rid 
of punitive justice as an absolute, necessary, and eternal attribute, he 
can not reach his conclusion. So long as the idea of justice remains in 
the common form in which it lies in the human mind, and pervades all 
the ethical products of the human mind, either in science or literature, 
so long it will be impossible to evince the rationality of the ‘‘ moral 
theory ’’ of the atonement. Hence these postulates and definitions which 
throw justice into the category of the relative, the contingent, the sec- 
ondary, the optional. It can then be manipulated to suit the precon- 
ceived theory. ‘‘If we could but get rid of this justice,’’ says Socinus, 
‘* even if we had no other proof, that fiction of Christ’s satisfaction would 
be thoroughly exposed, and would vanish.’’ Dr. Bushnell has got rid of 
it in his book, by the short method of a definition and a distinction; but 
this is something quite different from dethroning that august principle 
‘* whose seat,’’ says Hooker, ‘‘ is the bosom of God, and whose voice is 
the harmony of the world.’’ 4 

Our limits do not permit us to enter further upon the positions of this 
treatise ; and there is the less need to do so, after the account we have 
given of the fundamental principles that lie at the bottom of it. It 
is easy to see what must be the theory of Christ’s work, in case the 
theorist begins with denying that it has the slightest reference to the 
attribute of justice, and that it is a work which can not be left undone 
without a blot upon the divine character. That ‘‘ justification’ must be 
transmuted into ‘‘ sanctification,’ and all forensic acquittal upon the 
ground of the substituted suffering of the Son of God be denied, follows 
as a matter of course. Justification is making just,—is ‘‘ righteoussing,’’ 
or making righteous. ‘‘ Christian justification,’’ says Dr. Bushnell, ‘‘ has 
no reference whatever to justice under the political analogies, or to any 
compensation of justice.’’ (p. 427.) The ‘‘ righteousness’’ of God which, 
according to St. Paul, is manifested in the ‘‘ propitiation’’ of Christ, is 
not his retributive justice, but goodness,—and a goodness that is of a 
most vague and unintelligible species. ‘‘ When we are justified by 
faith, we are carried directly back into the recesses, so to speak, of 
God’s eternity,—back of all instituted government, back of the creation, 
back of the statutes, and penalties, and the coming wrath of guiltness, 
and all the contrived machineries and means of grace, including ina 
sense even the Bible itself,—and rested with God, on the base of his 
antecedent, spontaneous, immutable, righteousness . . . Weare thus 
united to God in the antecedent glories and liberties of his eternal char- 
acter.’’ (p. 428.) This is an idea of righteousness much like that of the 
Gnostic, which can not be better expressed than by the term ‘‘ good na- 
ture,’’—a quality in which no judicial element is found, and from which 
it is energetically excluded. The student will be reminded in many 
parts of this treatise of those views of the holiness of God, of law, and 
of divine government which played such a part in the schematizing of 
the Gnostic, and which, had they prevailed over the catholic faith of the 
Early Church, would have brought even a thicker darkness and a more 
dreadful licentiousness upon Christendom, than that which resulted from 
the corruption of the doctrine of justification by the Papal Church. 
When the punitive quality is taken out of God’s righteousness, and his 
pure and holy justice is converted into mere sentimentality, or, which is 
the same thing, into mere sympathy with suffering only because it is 
suffering, all the structures of ethics are thrown into ruins, and the ‘‘ sty 
of Epicurus’’ is soon built upon them. We doubt not that the author of 
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this treatise supposed himself to be doing good service in its construc- 
tion; and we have as little doubt that if its views of the divine character 
and attributes should prevail, it would be the destruction of both natu- 
ral and revealed religion.—of revealed religion, because the treatise in- 
validates those first principles of morals and government which are pre- 
supposed by revelation, and without which it is impossible either to un- 
derstand or to justify the revealed system of truth. 

The refutation of the views advanced in this work has already been 
made in the old and long-coutinued controversy between the de enders 
and opponents of the doctrine of vicarious atonement. If the literature 
upon this subject does not already contain an answer to the aflirma- 
tions and objections of Dr. Bushnell, we are ready to confess that his 
book is unanswerable. If, for example, his assertion that the sacrifices 
under the Old Testamen: economy were none of them expiatory, and that 
the idea of an expiatory sacrifice is wholly heathen, and not in the least 
Hebrew (p. 495; 8q.); if his yet more sweeping assertion that the idea 
of expiation is not found in the New Testament, and that the entire 
Scriptures ‘‘ exhibit no trace of expiation’’ (p. 496),—if such affirma- 
tions as these, running counter to the whole current of Biblical exegesis, 
as represented, not by the evangelical critic only, but by the rationalistic, 
are not abundantly refuted by existing discussions and treatises, then it 
is useless to open the subject any further. Does not Dr. Bushnell know 
that one principal reason, probably the determining reason, for the rejec- 
tion of much of the Old Testament as a divine revelation, by the more 
learned class ofrationalizing exegetes, like Semler,Kichhorn,and Gesenius, 
was its representation of Jehovah as ‘‘a jealous God,’’ ‘‘ angry with the 
wicked every day,’’ and its sacrificial system as placatory in its types 
and ceremonies? These scholars were as competent Hebraists as the 
author of this work, and were as little likely as he to find the doctrine 
of expiation in the Old Testament Scriptures, in case it really were not 
there. Their detestation of the dogma was.as intense as his own. . But 
their learning did not permit them to be blinded by their detestation ; and 
they adopted the fair and candid method of taking the Old Testament as 
they found it, and because they found it full of expiating blood, they re- 
jected its claim to be the inspiration of God. Has Dr. Bushnell never 
read the tirades of that unlearned and much more passionate class of 
critics, represented by Theodore Parker, against the ‘‘ ugly deity’’ of the 
Pentateuch? After all the attack and defence of the Bible as containing 
the doctrine of atonement from beginning to end,—both parties alike 
conceding this,— has it been reserved for Dr. Bushnell to discover that 
it has been the defence and attack of a phantom? 

A similar remark is suggested by the confidence with which the au- 
thor propounds his exegesis respecting the meaning of such words as 
‘* justice,’’ and “‘ righteousness,’’ occurring in the Pauline Epistles. When 
a critic, like Fritzsche for example, with no bias in favor of the evangel- 
ical tenet, yet, as conceded by all, a thorough philologist and gramma- 
rian, finds the doctrine of forensic justification in those passages where 
our author finds only the doctrine of “‘righteoussing,’’ can he wonder if 
his reader craves a longer and more thorough discussion than he has de- 
voted to such key-words? Dr. B. may obj ct, that in this mode of argu- 
ing we are merely appealing to authorities, but what is he himself but an 
authority in this instance? The reader of this treatise, in respect to the 
use of Scriptural words and phrases, finds little more than the author’s 
tpse dixit; and surely it is fair in such a case to inquire who ipse is, and 
to weigh him in the scales with others. 
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And this brings us to our concluding remark, that this treatise is one 
of the most dogmatic in its tone, while yet it is a vehement protest 
against dogmas and dogmatism. The author’s cry against ‘‘ formulas’ 
is unceasing. Henry Heine complained that the spasmodic writing of 
the novelist Hoffman was ‘‘ one agonizing shriek in twenty volumes.’’ 
We have often thought of this phrase in connection with Carlyle’s agoni- 
zing shriek in twenty volumes upon the virtues of silence; and now it 
comes up again, upon reading Dr. Bushnell’s lamentation over ‘‘ theologic 
comtrivings,’’ in a treatise which is the most ingenious ‘‘ contrivance "’ 
in theology we have ever seen. And coupled with this positiveness of 
manner—to which in itself there is not the slightest objection, provided 
it is supported by depth of insight, and a calm commanding conscious- 
ness of truth and power—there is a passionateness of manner, somewhat 
subdued, yet pervading the entire treatise. It has infected and some- 
what vitiated the author’s style, which in his previous works, though 
not untinged with mannerism, was generally pure and racy English. The 
author’s mind is put under a strain by his theory, and this strains his 
style. In attempting to hold on upon such strong terms as ‘ vicarious 
sacrifice,’ ‘‘ made a curse,”’ ‘‘ propitiation,’’ ete., while yet the notion 
of penality must be excluded from them, he is compelled to draw upon 
his vocabulary and his imagery to the very utmost. His des« ae. tion of 
the suffering of Christ, and of ‘‘ God the Father in vicarious sacrific 
oftentimes becomes so forced as to be objectionable not merely ween 
rhetorical but religious grounds. He speaks, for example, of ‘* the soul 
of Jesus just reeling into death’’ (p. )); as if it were the blind uncer- 
tain plunge of an earthly hero into the great gloom, instead of the calm, 
and majestic departure of Him who came from God, and went to God, 
who had power to lay down his life, and power to take it again. 

As we said in the beginuing of our notice, so we say again in its close, 
we sincerely regret the position to which Dr. Bushnell has finally come. 
There is such a thing as vital truth, and such a thing as fatal error, in 
regard to the central dos gma of the Christian system. We believe, with 
the mass of Christe ndom in all ages, that the evangelical statement of 
the doctrine of Atonement contains : the former, and the Socinian state- 
ment contains the latter ; and the differential between these two lies in 
the piacular element in Christ’s work. The publication of any treatise 
of any human creature can not, of course, make any material difference 
in the total history of the Christian religion and church. The individual 
man, and the individual treatise, is a bubble in the ocean, and in refer- 
ence to them both it may be said, that the purposes of God will reach 
their consummation nolens volens. In this sense, it is certain that ‘‘ we 
can do nothing against the truth, but for the truth.’’ But while the doc- 
trine of forgive ness through the expiating blood of the Son of God does 
not need the support of any individual, the individual needs the support 
of the doctrine, and in this reference we sincerely regret that the author, 
and that circle who may be influenced by him, are buil ling their house 
upon the sand. w. G. T. B. 
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History of Rationalism ; embracing a Survey of the Present State of Protest- 
ant Theology, By the Rev. Joun F. Hurst, A.M. With Appendix of 
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Literature. New York: Scribner, 1865. pp. 623. The author of this 
volume, we understand, is a minister of the Methodist church, who has 
spent some time in Germany pursuing studies in relation to this History. 
The work bears throughout the marks of diligent study, and shows that 
the writer has taken a wide range of investigation. For the most part 
he is candid apd just in his estimate of the theological and philosophical 
tendencies of rationalism. About half of the volume is devoted to the 
development of German rationalism, which he traces back to some of 
the earlier divergencies in tlre Lutheran theology, and portrays through its 
multiform changes down to the present time. There is a marked differ- 
ence in the treatment of different phases of this movement; the older 
rationalists, Kant, Schleiermacher and his school, and Strauss are most 
fully treated; Baur and Hegel are dismissed with a somewhat curt no- 
tice. ‘The same History is presented in its successive stages in Holland, 
France, Switzerland, England, and this country. Thus the field travers- 
ed is a pretty broad one, leaving at several points certain desiderata to 
be supplied ; yet affording on the whole a wide and fair view of all the 
various latitudinarian and rationalistic tendencies. The work is not so 
much the fruit of original study, as a diligent compilation from other his- 
tories covering the same ground. It will answer in many respects avery 
useful purpose, as a preliminary and popular survey of a subject of ab- 
sorbing and increasing interest. Extracts from other writers give variety 
to the points of view. The style is in general lucid, though here and 
there it stands in need of a judicious pruning. The Appendix of Litera- 
ture is a useful addition. 


Tie Person of Christ: the Miracle of History. —With a Reply to Strauss 
and Renan, and a Collection of Testimonies of Unbelievers. By Purie 


Scuarr, p.p., Boston: American Tract Society. pp. 375. This work 
grew out of an address on the Moral Character of Christ ; but it is very 
much enlarged, and made more complete and convincing as an argument. 
The object is to show, that the strongest. evidence for Christianity is 
found in the Person of Christ, as this appears in the Gospels and in histo- 
ry. It is an excellent treatise, written in a popular and impressive 
style. The false theories about Christ are fairly stated and refuted with 
cogent arguments. The collection of Testimonies of Unbelievers is a 
new attempt, and well handled. The book can not fail to be of great use, 
and it ought to be widely circulated to counteract many present unbe- 
lieving tendencies. The English of the author is singularly idiomatic for 
a foreigner. He uses, however, we notice, the words ‘‘ realness’’ and 
‘‘ universalness,’’ instead of ‘‘ reality ’’ and ‘‘ universality.’’ 


History of Protestant Theology. (Geschichte d. Prot. Theologie.) By 
Gustav Frank. 2d Part. From Calixt to the Philosophy of Wolf. Leipsic, 
1865. pp. 410. The first volume of this work was published in 1862. 
This second volume is divided into three heads: 1. Syncretism (of Calixt- 
us), Salmurianism (the School of Saumur), and Philosophical Emancipa- 
tion. 2. Pietism and Cocceianism. 3. Critics, Free Thinkers and Phi- 
losophers. The time embraced is about a century. The work is ani- 
mated and thorough ; on the whole, perhaps, the most interesting sketch 
of Protestant Theology we have yet had—more condensed and graphic 
than the volumes of Gass. A large space is given to the Reformed 
Theology in France and Holland. The School of Saumur (Cameron, Amy- 
raut, Placzus, Pajon, etc.) is well described. The Federal Theology of 
Holland (Cocceianism) is also quite elaborately portrayed. In style and 
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method the author somewhat resembles Hase; he is also a Professor at 
Jena. 


Essays on the Supernatural Origin of Christianity, with Special Reference 
to the Theories of Renan, Strauss, and the Tiibingen School. By Rev. 
Georce P. Fisuer, M.A. Professor of Church History in Yale College. 
New York: Scribner. 1866. pp. 586. This able volume discusses in 
thirteen essays the following topics: 1. The Nature of the Conflict with 
Skepticism and Unbelief; 2. The Genuineness of the Fourth Gospel ; 3. 

e Origin of the First Three Gospels; 4. Baur on Parties in the Apos- 
tolic Church and on the Book of the Acts ; 5. Baur on Ebionitism and Early 
Christianity ; 6. Strauss’s Mythical Theory; 7. Strauss’s Restatement of 
his Theory ; 8. The Legendary Theory of Renan; 9. Theodore Parker's 
Critical Opinions ; 10. Saur and Strauss on Paul’s Conversion ; 11. Nature 
and Function of the Christian Miracles; 12. Testimony of Jesus concern- 
ing Himself; 13. The Personality of God in Reply to the Positivist and 
Pantheist. Several of these Essays have been previously published in 
various religious quarterlies (one of them is our own); but they are re- 
published in an enlarged and improved form, and with important addi- 
tions. The work is timely ; the questions it raises are widely entertained, 
and are of vital import. Professor Fisher handles them in the spirit of a 
true Christian scholar, He understands them ; he has studied them ; he 
knows their difficulties ; and he is competent to grapple with them. The 
best view of some of these topics, to be found in E:glish theological 
literature (for example, the theories of Baur) is contained in this volume. 
The author is eminently candid ; there is no evasion of difficulties; and 
his replies commend themselves to the reader’s most sober and reasona- 
ble convictions. The style is lucid, and the arrangement orderly. Pro- 
fessor Fisher has the rare art of saying and doing just enough to estab- 
lish his points, and not venturing into any rash or needless positions. We 
heartily commend his work. It deserves a cordial welcome and a wide 
circulation. 

Voices of the Soul answered in God. By Rev. Joun Rem. New York: 
Carters. 1866. pp. 374. We wish to commend this work again to 
the attention of our readers. It is warmly praised by those whose judg- 
ment is discriminating. It is a consecutive and able argument for Chris- 
tianity, under the subjective aspect, as meeting man’s wants at the most 
vital points. It is also very well written; in a clear, manly and direct 
styie. 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Explication de l’evangile selon Saint Jean. Par J. F. Astié. Genrve, 
Paris: 1864. pp. 680. This elaborate work contains a Preface, setting 
forth the special reasons for selecting the Gospel of John to meet the re- 
ligious wants of the age; an Introduction, in which the authenticity of 
this Gospel is conclusively argued against recent objections ; a New Trans- 
lation, with an exposition and notes ; and, in fine, an Appendix on vari- 
ous theological and critical points, raised in connection with this Gos- 
pel. It is a work which has for years been growing in the author's 
mind, the fruit of a conviction, that thorough exegetical studies were 
among the best means of reviving an interest in Christianity among the 
French Protest nts, in the midst of their present crisis. The author is a 

upil of Vinet, of whose works he has given, in two volumes, a valua- 
ble systematic synopsis, in the form of extracts. For several years he 
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has been a Professor in the Academy at Lausanne, where his evangelical 
influence has been strongly felt. He has also written a History of the 
United States, of which we have spoken under another head. This work 
on John will give him an honorable place among the interpreters of the 
New Testament. It is intended for general, rather than for strictly 
scholastic use. While it rests on exact philological study, the minutia 
of such study are not protruded upon the attention of the reader. His 
evident purpose is to reproduce faithfully the exact seyse of the original, 
so as to present a faithful portraiture of the life and sayings of our Lord, 
in a form adapted to make the most convincing impression upon the 
indifferent and the skeptical. His whole exposition is pervaded by a 
reverential and truth-loving spirit, less anxious to conform to the de- 
mands of tradition than to arrive at truth in its purity and simplicity. 

One of the more valuable parts of the work is the Introduction, in which 
the authenticity of the Gospel is carefully investigated. This, as is well 
known, is a central point of discussion, especially in the more recent 
German criticism. M. Astié goes over, with candor and accuteness, al] the 
points and objections raised by Strauss, Baur and his school, Colani, 
Reuss and others, and shows their insufliciency to countervail the strong 
evidence in favor of our Gospel. 

In the body of the work, we have first a new and excellent translation 
of each section (in his division), followed by an interpretation and notes. 
He makes four parts to the Gospel: 1. Prologue, ch.i; 2. Manifesta- 
tion of the Glory of Christ ; the Hostility and Sympathy which he arouses, 
ch. ii.—xii. ; 3. Glorification of Jesus by means of his Death, xiii.-xx.: 4, 
Epilogue ; Jesus in Galilee ; ch. xxi. 

In the Appendix various points of critical interest are more fully dis- 
cussed ; as, The Prologue, the Calling of the Disciples in relation to the 
Synoptists, the Conversation with Nicodemus and with the Samaritan 
woman, the Brothers of Jesus, the Discourses of Jesus as narrated by 
John, ete. 

What most strikes us in this commentary is the skill with which this 
old and ever fragrant Gospel is shown to be adapted to the precise wants 
of the men of this century. It tends to elevate our views of the whole 
person and work of Christ, and his fitness to the spiritual wants of all 
generations. 

This work of Professor Astié, taken in connection with Godet’s larger 
commentary on the same Gospel, which we noticed in our last number, 
is a refreshing indication of a revival of Biblical studies in the French 
Evangelical Churches. This is very much needed, as will appear from a 
summary of all that has been done among them during the last fifty years, 
which we condense from an article by Prof. Ponier (Gaussen’s successor 
at Geneva), in the British and Foreign Evangelical Review. In French 
Switzerland, Professor Gaussen set on foot a French version of the Bible, 
which is now continued by Dr. de la Harpe. M. Penet Gentil’s version 
of the Old Testament is much esteemed. A ‘‘ conscientious scholar’’ of 
Geneva has published a translation of the New Testament froin the Vati- 
can MS. with the aid of the Alexandrine. M. Arnaud in France has 
made a translation of the New Testament; and a complete translation of 
the Bible is in progress ‘‘ though with too much negation.’’ As to sa- 
cred criticism, Reuss of Strasbourg has written an Jntroduction to the New 
Testament, in German, not translated into French; a History of Christian 
Theology in the Apostolic Times; a History of the Canon. Cellerier’s Her- 
meneutics ; Gaussen on Theopneusty and the Canon (2 vols.) ; and Arnaud on 
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Jude ; Rillist on the Philippians, said to be ‘‘ excellent ;’’ Prof. Oltramann 
of Geneva on Romans, untinished ; Sardinoux on the Galatians ; Bonnet and 
Biud’s practical commentary on the New Testament ; Arnaud’s concise 
notes on the same; De Mestral’s practical works on Genesis, Exodus and 
the Psalms ; Dahler on Jeremiah ; and some popular works by Burnier and 
Guers—exhaust the whole list. A history of the Bible in France by Em- 
manuel Pétavel, just published, is well spoken of ; Guizot writes that he 
‘* has learned much from it.’’ 


The Prophecies of Isaiah, Translated and Explained. By Joszrn Appison 
ALEXANDER; D. pv. 2vols. Edinburgh and New York; Charles Scribner. 
1865. pp. 492,482. This convenient edition of Dr. Alexander’s well- 
known and ablest exegetical work, is published under the editorial super- 
vision of Dr. Eadie of Glasgow. Dr. Alexander’s manuscript alterations 
and corrections have been used, and numerous errors in the printing have 
been rectified. The work was first published in 1846-7, in two volumes of 
unequal size. That edition is quite out of print; and this new edition is 
necessary to meet the demand for what may perhaps be regarded as the 
ablest philological work on an Old Testament book, which this country 
has produced. Upon the whole, it is regarded by many of the best 
scholars as the best commentary on ‘‘the evangelical prophet,’’ free 
from the destructive tendencies of German neology, yet a work of the 
most thorough scholarship. It is a capital specimen of solid work. It 
is also strict commentary, not interlarded with practical reflections and 
homiletic inferences, but intended to get at the exact sense of the origi- 
nal, and there leave the matter. Dr. Alexander was every way a remarka- 
ble man. His comparatively early death was such a loss to the Chris- 
tian scholarship of this country as can hardly be made good. This work 
is the richest product of his scholarship, and in this new edition is des- 
tined to exert a still wider influence than before. 


A Concise Dictionary of the Bible, comprising its Antiquities, Biography, 
Geography, and Natural History: being a Condensation of the Larger Dic- 
tionary. By Wriiutam Smira, LL. D. Boston: Little, Brown and Co. 
1865. S8vo. Double columns. pp. 1039. In its plan and general execu- 
tion, this is a model Bible Dictionary for popular use. The larger Dic- 
tionary of Dr. Smith is skillfully condensed by Mr. William A. Wright, 
Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge, and brought into a form adapt- 
ed to the wants of all who wish to sée the results of the latest investiga- 
tious in whatever pertains to the Bible. It can not fail to have, as it 
abundantly merits, a wide circulation. For most persons it will be found 
more convenient than the larger work, and it has an advantage over it 
in some matters of detail, and in the correction of several errors. The 
important articles on the Church, Anti-Christ, Baptism, Excommunica- 
tion, etc., which were thrown into the Appendix of the former work, are 
here introduced in their proper places. The abridgments appear to us, 
so far as we have been able to compare the two works, to be made with 
sound judgment and in a scholarly way. Prolonged narratives and dis- 
cussions, the literature of the topics, and like matters, are necessari- 
ly omitted, but the subjects and facts (with few exceptions) are retained, 
and put into convenient shape for use. Some of the articles (e.g. Chro- 
nology, Canon, Old Testament, New Testament, Palestine, Jerusalem , and 
those on the particular books of the Bible) are excellent examples of 
compressed learning. The historical and geographical articles show fa- 
miliarity with recent investigations. Among the contributors are the 
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names of several American writers; and Dr. Robinson’s R searches are 
coustantly used as an authority. 

Of course, in such a work, embracing more than sixty different con- 
tributors, there will be a great variety of opinions, and some of them 
not entirely consistent with each other. Some of the views do not wholly 
con orm to the general tradition, or the stricter interpretation of the 
Scriptures. But this was to be expected, from the plan of the work, 
which allows to each contributor the expression of his individual convic- 
act is. The general tone of the book, however, is reverential as well 

‘utific. The abundant illustrations, and the whole mechanical execu- 
tion of the work, are excellent. The price too, is moderate ; six and a 
half dollars. The American publishers, in having this edition prepared 
for a wide circulation in this country, have shown their usual judgment 
and enterprise. 


Expository Thoughts on the Gospels. St. John. Vol. i. Jonn C. Rye: 
B. A. New York: Carters’s. 1866. We like this the best of any of the 
author’s expository works ; it is more thoroughly studied than the pre- 
ceding, and affords more help to students. At the same time it is earn- 
est, practical, and searching. 

Commentary on the Gospel of St. John. By E. W. Henastensere, D. D. 
Translated from theGerman. 2. 8vo. Edinburgh. T.& T. Clark. 1865. 
pp. 546, 541. 

Joshua, Judges, Ruth. Being Vol. IV. of Kem. and Derrzscu’s Commenta- 
ry on the Old Testament. ‘Translated by Rev. Jas. Martin. Edinburgh: 
Clarks. 1865. pp. 494. 


An Exposition of the First Ep stle of John. By Jaume Moraay, D. D., of 
Belfast. Edinburgh: T. & T. ‘Clark. 1865. pp. 52 

These four solid volumes of Bibl'cal e xposition are all issued by one 
firm in Edinburgh, who seem bent upon transferring to the English lan- 
guage the best works of the modern German evangelical theology. Be- 
sides the numerous works already published, they announce, Keil and 
Delitzsch on Samuel; Delitzsch on Job and Hebrews, and his Biblical 
Psychology ; Schmid’s New Testament Theology ; Martensen’s Dogmat- 
ics; Harless’ Christian Ethics, and Ritter’s Palestine and Syria—all of 
them excellent treatises. They also announce a Library of the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, in about 16 volumes, edited by A. Roberts, D. D.. and 
James Donaldson, to consist of translations of all the Post-Apostolic Writ- 
ings before the Council of Nicwa, excepting the Commentaries of Origen ; 
and these, too, will be given if there is sufficient encouragement. Such 
publishers deserve a liberal patronage. Their works are all regularly re- 
ceived and for sale by Mr. Chas. Scribner, from whom we have the above 
volumes. 

Dr. Hengstenberg’s Commentary on the Gospel of John has already 
taken rank in Germany as one of the ablest commentaries on this central 
Gospel. It is not so minute in philological criticism as the work of 
Liicke, nor so concise and suggestive as Tholuck’s interpretation ; but it 
grapples with the difficulties fearlessly and for the most part successfully ; 
throws new light on many passages ; illustrates the Gospel at length (and 
more than others) from aco mparison with the Old Testament, and is filled 

with rich evangelical instruction. It is high praise to say of it, that in 
many important respects it supplements any of the commentaries which 
we now have. Hengstenberg is always original, and often opinionated, 
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as an exegete ; but he stimulates the mind to fresh explorations, and deep- 
ens our sense of the majesty and authority of the Sacred Scriptures. 

The work of Keil and Delitzsch on Joshua, Judges and Ruth, supplies 
a want in our exegetical literature, and does it in a very satisfactory man- 
ner. It is thoroughly critical in its character, and yet conservative in its 
spirit. An excellent analysis of the contents precedes the exposition ; 
Introductions to the different books investigate the questions of their 
origin and authorship ; and the different points are handled in a candid 
and reasonable spirit, with deference to the Divine Word. This work 
and the preceding are better translated than some of the earlier volumes 
of Clark’s Foreign Library. 

Dr. Morgan is already favorably known by a treatise on the Scripture 
Testimony to the Holy Spirit. His Commentary on the first Epistle of 
John consists of a series of practical Lectures, exhibiting the fruits rather 
than the processes of investigation. It brings to light the rich veins of 
instruction contained in the Epistle, all centering in the Person of our 
Lord, and in the inculcation of brotherly love. Such meditations are 
adapted to elevate and quicken our faith in the fundamental facts and du- 
ties of the Gospel. And the lack of commentaries on this Epistle will 
draw attention to this edifying exposition. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


An Examination of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy. By Joun Srvarr 
Mitt. 2 vols. Boston: William V. Spencer. 1865. 

The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte. By Joun Stuart Muu. Bos- 
ton: W. V. Spencer. 1866. Of the former of these works we have 
given a full account in a previous article. The essay on Comte is re- 
printed from two articles in the Westminster Review, where they attracted 
a wide attention from the celebrity of the two thinkers, and from the 
remarkable clearness and discrimination with which the Positive Philoso- 
phy of Comte was analyzed and criticized. No better compendious view 
of this system has been produced. Both its merits and defects are im- 
partially signalized. For while Mr. Mill agrees with M. Comte in his 
fundamental principles—that ‘‘ we have no knowledge of anything but 
phenomena ; and that our knowledge of phenomena is relative, not abso- 
lute ;'’ and that all the objects of science are “ the resemblances and se- 
quences of phenomena; ’’ he disagrees with him on many points of ar- 
rangement and detail, and in several applications of his general views. 
He is also less positive in respect to the bearing of the theory on religious 
truth, saying, ‘‘ that the Positive mode of thought is not necessarily a de- 
nial of the supernatural; it merely throws back that question to the ori- 
gin of all things.’’ 

The secoyd article on M. Comte’s Later Speculations, in his ‘‘ Treatise 
on Socivlogy,’’ while admitting the value of many of the Frenchman's 
generalizations and investi zations, pours unsparing ridicule upon his fanci- 
ful theories, which culminated in an absurd system of worship of the 
Collective Humanity—a caricature of the Catholic breviary. Mr. Mill's 
keen irony shows up this strange medley in all its grotesque features. 

These volumes are brought out by Mr. Spencer in a handsome and 
convenient style. He has also collected the various essays and articles 
of Mr. Mill, including the famous one on Utilitarianism, in three volumes. 


Elements of Political Economy. By Anruvur L. Perry, Professor in Will- 
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iams College. New York: Scribner. 1866. pp. 449. Professor Perry 
simplifies Political Economy by defining it, with Whately, as ‘‘ the science 
of exchanges,’’ or ‘‘ the science of value.’’ Value is determined by vari- 
ous causes, chiefly, ‘‘ two desires and two efforts ;’’ it is not an indepen- 
dent quality, but ‘‘ a relation of mutual purchase between two things.’’ 
The whole treatise is well and simply arranged, in a way adapted to the 
wants of students. The various topics are discussed with clearness and 
ability. In respect to free-trade the author evidently belongs to the most 
advanced school of political economists. Many of the chapters, as, on 
Currency, Credit, Taxation, the Tariffs, and Foreign trade, are written 
with special reference to American affairs. The book is published in 
very good style. 

Zeitschrift fiir Exacte Philosophie.—This periodical, devoted to the phi- 
losophy of Herbart, edited by Allihn and Ziller, begins its 6th volume 
with fresh zeal. Among the subjects of the later parts are, Allihn on 
Herbart’s Reform of Ethics; Thilo on Kant’s Philosophy of Religion; 
Allihn, in reply to Trendelenburg’s criticism of Herbart; and reviews of 
recent philosophical publications. This philosophical school is doing 
some good service in opposition to the extreme idealistic tendencies of 
modern German speculation. 

The Hegelian periodical, Der Gedanke, edited by Michelet, the organ 
of the Philosophical Society of Berlin, has also entered upon its 6th vol- 
ume. Among the chief recent articles are, Extracts from Michelet’s new 
work, soon to be published, on the Law of Nature, or the Philosophy of 
Jurisprudence : an interesting review of Plato’s Aesthetics, on the basis 
of Strater’s recent work on the subject, which is highly praised by the 
reviewer, Boumann ; New Studies on Rousseau ; a Report of Discussions 
in the Philosophical Society on the Unity of the Race, and on the Theory 
of Sensation, introduced by essays on these topics by Schultzenstein ; 
Letters on Italian Philosophy by Strater ; a review of Strauss’s Christ of 
Faith by Michelet. Several sessions of this Berlin Society have been 
occupied with animated discussions on Man’s Freedom in relation to Ne- 
cessity ; these discussions started from a series of theses or propositions, 
laid down by Dr. Tappan, late President of the Michigan University, who 
attended these sessions of the Berlin Society and ably advocated his 
views against the Hegelians. This periodical relieves its abstract dis- 
cussions by notices about persons, and correspondence from various 
quarters. 

The Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie, edited by Fichte, Wirth and Ulrici, has 
completed its 47th volume. This journal rather represents the juste mi- 
lieu of German philosophy, avoiding the extremes of all the schools, but 
maintaining the value and necessity of thorough philosophical investiga- 
tions. Besides reviews and a philosophical (semi-annual) bibliography, 
the last volume has articles by Fichte on Naturalism or Theigm in Rela- 
tion to the Natural Sciences ; God and the World by E. Wedekind ; the 
Divisions and Organism of Philosophy by Weisse ; the Great Question of 
the Philosophy of Religion (in relation to Christ) by Sederholm ; the 
Self-Contradictions of Materialism by C. Wiener. 

Recent British Philosophy: a Review with Criticisms. By Davin Mas- 
son. London and Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 1865. pp. 414. The 
substance of this work was delivered in the form of lectures at the Royal 
Institution ; the additions consist chiefly of comments on Mr. Mill’s ex- 
amination of Sir William Hamilton’s philosophy. The lectures give an 
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animated picture of most of the recent philosophical discussions, espe- 
cially of the great battle between the empirical and transcendental schools 
of thought. Many fruitful criticisms and suggestions are interspersed. 
The author writes with vigor and talent, and though his statements may 
sometimes seem to lack precision and sharpness, yet they give a good in- 
sight into the questions now most debated. His arrang 
ics is into three main diferences: the psychological difference, concern- 
ing the origin of ideas, intuitions etc.; the cosmological d fference, re- 
specting the reality and constitution of the external world: the ontolog- 
ical difference, as to the possibility of knowing and philosophizing about 
the ultimate modes of being, the Infinite and Absolute. One of the best 
parts of the book is the criticism on Mill’s recent work, to which Pro- 
fessor Masson assigns a high rank, though he opposes with force and skill 
the fundamental principles of Mill’s scheme. Bain, Spencer, Ferrier, 
Mansel, the Swedenborgians, the Comtists, and Carlyle and Tennyson, 
come in for their share of the comments. The author reduces the oppo- 
sing systems to ‘‘ the alternative of Niiilism or Summation in an Absolute."' 





ment of the top- 











HISTORY. 

Manethés : die Origenes unserer Geschichte und Chronologie. Von Dr. An- 
TON HENNE VON Sarcans. Gotha: Perthes. 1865. Royal 8vo. pp. 275. 
With a Synoptic Table of Ancient Chronology, admirably executed. Dr. 
Henne von Sargans was Professor of History at St. Gallen and Berne, 
1834 to 1855, and Dean of the Philosophical Faculty at Berne, 1847 to 1850. 
He has been long engaged in laborious studies, centering in the docu- 
ments of Manetho; in 1836 he published at St. Gallen, Historical Tables, 
and in 1837 a work on the Pharaohs of Egypt, in which he undertook to 
restore Manetho, out of the fragments which have come down to us. 
These labors received the approval of Fallmerayer, the well known orien- 
talist, to whose memory the present work is dedicated. 

This volume is a laborious and sifting comparison of all that is found 
in ancient writers, pertaining to the earlier history and the diffusion of 
mankind. Some of its results, if thoroughly established, will go far to- 
wards revising the statements and methods most in vogue in our current 
histories, giving to the scheme or chart of early history a new aspect. 
The spirit of the author is reverential; he has no zeal in the destruction 
of established beliefs, and aims at the conciliation of the Biblical narra- 
tive with the statements of other historians. Yet he is evidently of the 
opinion that the ancient chronology is by no means brought to definite 
results ; and he assigns to the early Biblical records too low a place. 

Some of the interesting and important points which Dr. Henne seeks 
to establish are these: the Thirty Dynasties of Manetho were not col- 
lateral, but successive ; the Babylonian and Syrian Kings to the time of 
Sardanapalas, the Damascenes mentioned by Justin, and the Inachides of 
Argos, are identical with the great monarchs of the Nile. He thinks 
that he has found the key to the perplexed Egyptian chronology. The 
thirty dynasties, ending 350 B. C., he traces back to Menes, making 375 


kings in a period of 6,117 years; in this coming near to the reckoning of 
Herodotus. One of his most curious points, not fully established, is, 
that the Biblical narrative begins with the second book of Manetho; the 
first hook having been made way with by some persons opposed to the 
Babylonians and Egyptians. This lost first book had to do with the 
builders of the pyramids, and the first six dynasties, comprising forty- 
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eight successors of Menes, through a period of 1500 years. The second 
book of Manetho relates in part to the first ten Biblical patriarchs, to 
whom Berosus refersgas the same with the first ten Babylonian Kings. 

One of the most interesting and valuable parts of this volume is the re- 
investigation of a point, state d both by Herodotus and Strabo, that the 
Phrygians and Armenians (in fact, all the white inhabitants of Asia Mi- 
0°’) hala Barope an origin in the mountains of Macedonia and on the 
banks of the Danube. ‘This point is elucidated by an extensive examina- 
tion of names and popular legends, These eastern people are supposed 
to be descended from a primitive and ante-historic people, belonging 
to the region of ‘‘ the hyperborean Atias,’’ from which the Eridanos de- 
scends in four arms. Humboldt’s theory of a prehistoric emigration from 
west to east is thus supposed to be confirmed; viz. of the Atlantes and 
Amazons or Aryans to Asia, where they founded many cities. ‘‘ The 
Manes of these people appears in Armenia as Adam, and in India as 
Manus.’’ The primitive population of these Asiatic regions is supposed 
to have been barbarous, and to have received civilization from this Euro- 
pean immigration. . 

Notwithstanding several points, which seem to us to be far from firmly 
established, the researches of the industrious author are worthy of a care- 
ful examination. The fragmentary and disconnected character of some 
of the discussions now and then prevents a clear view of the progress of 
the argument. Buta good deal of the obscurity is owing to the uncer- 
tain character of the facts, which hardly admit, in the present state of 
investigation, of a perfectly coherent junction. The work is brought out 
in good style. 


History of Eng land from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Eliza beth. By 
James Anruoxy Froupge, M. A. Vols. II, 1V. New York: Cuas. Scris- 
NER. 1865. pp. 480, 508. If it had been asked, what character in Eng- 
lish history it would be most difficult to redeem from obloquy, most per- 
sons would probably have repli 








, that of Henry the Eighth ; and yet no 


one can rise from the perusal of these striking volumes of Mr. Froude 
without confessing, that he has succeeded even here in disarming preju- 
dice of many of its data. It is a new contribution to history, resting on 


a thorough study of the original documents. The style is clear and racy. 
The order of events is well marshaled, without material omissions, and 
without confusion. The descriptions of national and personal character 
are well drawn. ‘The narrative is straight-forward, clear, and animated. 
Mr. Froude possesses, 
in an eminent degree. And he inevita 
sympathy with his own views. If he has any purpose, besides that of 


; 


ts us suspect it. 


in fact, many of the best qualities of a historian 


y brings his readers into close 


giving au impartial view of the facts, he never le 

He is also in thorough sympathy with his main subject, the rise and 
progress of the English reformation. We see why it was retarded, and 
how it advanced. We estimate, better than before, all the difficulties in 
the way, and what patience and courage were needed to surmount these 
difficulties. For England was not prepared for the reform as was Ge. - 
many : in the former country it was less a popular movement, springing 
from deeply felt religious needs, than in the latter. But it struck its roots 
deeper and produced in the end a betier harvest. 

Mr. Froude succeeds in palliating many of the sins and faults of Henry 
VIII, though he can not free him in his private character and relations 
from much of the censure, which his sensualiiy and extravagance and im- 
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periousne:s deserved. But he does succeed in exhibiting him. in his 
public acts and relations in a much more favorable and conspicuous light 
than we should have supposed possible. He shews that, after all, it 
was Henry’s mind and will which carried through the beginnings of re- 
form ; which gave to England its English Bible ; which brought Ireland 
and Scotland under English sway: which curbed nobles and bishops, 
and raised up the Commons to their rightful authority: which made 
England strong enough to break loose from the papacy and to defy the 
machinations of France and the German Empire. He sowed the seeds 
from which sprang England’s independence and supremacy. He began 
the work which culminated under Elizabeth. 

Every student of history can learn much from these volumes: no stu- 
dent of history can afford to neglect them. They are published in the 
best style. 


Histoire de la République des Etats-Unis. Par J. F. Asrie. Préface 
par Lasoutaye. 2 Tomes. Paris. 1865. pp. 478, 589. Of Professor 
Astié’s commentary on the Gospel of John, wé have given some account 
on a previous page. For this History of the United States he has some 
special qualifications. He resided several years in this city, faithfully 
ministering to a French congregation, and then began his preparations 
for this work, which is now published in the midst of events that could 
not at that time have been foreseen. But it is none the less apparent, 
that through our whole previous history we have been preparing for the 
consummation which is now uponus. The whole argument of this work 
shows, that the spirit of the Protestant religion in its most austere type, 
that of Puritanism, and the spirit of liberty, are the two main elements 
out of which this republic has been fashioned. Laboulaye insists upon 
this in his admirable preface, commending these volumes to the public 
attention: ‘‘ There is no person,’’ he writes, ‘‘ who in closing this new 
history of the United States will not cry out: ‘ This civilization came from 
the Gospel ;’ there is no one who will not judge American institutions 
with a far different eye from that with which they are now generally re- 
garded.’’ ‘‘ America has yesolved the problems on which we are now 
at work in the Old World.’’ And then he goes on and enumerates, in 
four points, the lessons which America may teach Europe: viz. the rela- 
tion of church and state, popular education, the freedom of the press, 
and ‘‘ centralization.’’ 

M. Astié’s work, notwithstanding a certain disparity in the treatment 
of our earlier and our later history, is undoubtedly the best history of our 
republic, the most carefully studied exhibition of the unity and progress 
of that history, as all in one line of progress, which has yet been pro- 
duced in either France or England. He has the first requisite of a good 
historian ; he is in hearty sympathy with the country whose fortunes he 
narrates. All, too, is viewed as proceeding primarily from the religious 
elements, implanted in our earliest colonization. The spirit of Puritan- 
ism, freed from its exclusiveness, and applied to civil life and institu- 
tions, has produced our signal career. The colonial history of all the 
colonies, and their relation to the English government, are fully and 
fairly exhibited. Several chapters are devoted to Roger Williams, and 
his first proclamation of entire freedom of conscience. The faults as 
well as the vigor of the New England ‘‘ theocracy’’ are carefully exhibit- 
ed. The minuteness of detail on most of the earlier events make this 
history quite complete for consultation. Then the War of Independence 
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is described, and our political history to the election of Abraham 
Lincoln. The contest with slavery in all periods of our history, down 
to the ushering in of the late rebellion, is carefully narrated ; and it is 
shown, that the whole pressure of our history, the whole force of the 
principles in which this country was cradled and nurtured, the whole 
tendency of our religious and civil ideas, run into that final contest, 
whose end was not reached, when the last pages of this able work were 
composed. We commend it cordially to our readers. At some future 
time we may recur to it more fully. 

Sherman's March Through the South, With Sketches and Incidents of 
the Campaign. By Carr. Davip P. Conyncuam. New York: Sheldon 
and Co. 1865. pp. 431. This is a picturesque description of a cam- 
paign, which will long be memorable in the annals of war. The author 
was a correspondent of the the New York Herald, and ‘‘ a volunteer aid- 
de-camp,’’ from March 1864, when he joined the army at Chattanooga, 
to the surrender of Johnston’s army to Sherman. He was present at all 
the engagements, and gives a vivid account of the progress of events, 
with many interesting sketches of Southern life. An Appendix contains 
a sketch of General Sherman’s life and other documents. The book is 
one of the most readable histories of this extraordinary campaign. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Personal Reminiscences of the Life and Times of Garpiner Sprina, D.D., 
2 vols. Scribnerand Co. 1866. The reputation of the author, and the 
high interest of the topics on which he writes, will attract unusual at- 
tention to these Personal Reminiscences. Dr. Spring has borne a prom- 
inent part in the doctrinal, ecclesiastical, and religious movements and 
controversies of the past fifty years, and here gives us his final judgment. 
He describes, in a most interesting manner, his early life, his father and 
mother, his training for the ministry, the theological divergencies of 
Calvinists and Hopkinsians, the ‘‘ Principle and Exercise Schemes,’’ the 
circumstances attending the founding of Andover Seminary, the New 
Haven Theology, the conflicts and rupture of the Presbyterian Church ; 
he also has chapters on Revivals, Fanaticism in Revivals, Domestic and 
Foreign Missions, the Bible Society and its controversies, the Sabbath 
Reform, the Southern Rebellion, and on many incidents in his own life 
and ministry. The reasons for his own course in many of these trying 
conflicts are candidly presented. On some points of theology, and ques- 
tions of reform, he acknowledges a change of views, as the result of his 
long experience. He still testifies against the exscinding acts of the 
Assembly and looks forward with hope to a healing of these unhappy 
breaches. Some of the letters he publishes put a new face on old mat- 
ters. Itis a most interesting work, describing one of the most useful 
and prolonged ministries in our church. We regret that, having re- 
ceived it just as we go to press, we can not enter into more full details. 


The Life and Character of J. H. Van per Patm, D. D. Sketched by 
Nicuo.as Beets, Translated from the Dutch by Rev. J. P. Westervetr. 
(With ten sermons of Van der Palm, translated by the same). New 
York: Hurd and Houghton. 1865. pp. 401. Dr. Van der Palm was 
born in 1763, and died in 1840. For thirty years he was the chief orna- 
ment of the University of Leyden. Asa pulpit orator he stood confes- 
sedly at the head of the Dutchmen of his times. His attainments in ori- 
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ental literature (of which he was Professor) were high, though he did 
not enter with zest into the methods of modern criticism. He publish- 
ed nine volumes of sermons and essays on ‘‘ Solomon ;’’ a new transla- 
tion of the Bible into Dutch; an edition of the Bible with notes for the 
people ; Historical Memorials relatinz to the Restoration of the Nether- 
lands—considered a masterpicee of historical composition ; and a large 


number of volumes of essays, disco. , orations and sermons. The 
list of his published works fills eight pa of this memoir. 


We welcome the account of such a man and such a life, as a valuable 


addition to ecclesiastical and general biography. The memoir by Dr. 
Beets gives an excellent and simple narrative of his eminent career. It 
introduces us to the social and university life of Holland, of which we 
know too little. Accounts are interspersed of some of Dr. Van der Palm’s 
teachers, cotemporaries and students; such as Schultens, Kist, Bilder- 
dijk. The p litical life and troubles of Holland in the early part of the 
century are also described in the earlier chapters. The ten sermons 
may well be studied as models of a certain high order of pulpit elo- 
quence; methodical, earnest, simple, eloquent, and classical in outl 
and diction. They were effectively aided by the orator’s impressi 
dress. The translator has done his part with great care and very 
cessfully. The volume reads simply and easily in English. We hope 
that the Rev. J. P. Westervelt may find such encouragement that he will 
give us other works from the later Dutch literature. There are volumes, 
e. g. of Osterzee, which ought to be translated. 


History of Friedrich the Second, called Frederick the Great. By Tuomas 
CartyLteE. Vol. V. New York: Harpers. The Seven Years’ War rises 
to its height in the picturesque descriptions of this volume, which covers 
a period of less than three years, 1757-60, including the great battles of 
Prague and Leuthen. Frederick with 150,000 men was matched against 
at least 450,000, chiefly Russians, French and Austrians; but his army 
was one of the best the world ever saw, and to his military genius there 
was norival. The record of the contest is minute, graphic, and full of 
surprises. Carlyle’s style is increasing in jerkiness ; and his philosophy 
is getting to be of what he would call a very ‘‘ poorish’’ quality. Now 
he is more of a cynic than of a stoic. He believes in force and success ; 
‘* the only real treaties are a well-trained army and your treasury full.’’ 
He is writing the Life of Frederick to illustrate the theme that “he was 
the last of the kings,’’ and that all men now-a-days are ‘‘ blinded, swal- 
lowed like Jonah in a whale’s belly, of things brutish, waste, -abomina- 
ble.’’ But it is impossible even for Carlyle to make out of the Old Fritz 
a hero who can permanently command the admiration and sympathy of 
mankind; for he is deficient in the moral elements of a great character. 
It is the Prussian people whom Carlyle should most eulogize, and not 
their sharp, astute, unscrupulots and thoroughly irreligious monarch. 


Richard Cobden, the Apostle of Free Trade. His Political Career and Pub- 
; ont J ° ; 

lic Services. A Biography. By Jonn McGrucurtst. New York: Har- 
pers. 1865. pp. 304. This is a beautifully got up volume, with a 
yortrait and several illustrations, and a good index. It isa carefully 
yrepared memorial of the successful and beneficent career of an eminent 
prep age : 

public benefactor. All of Mr. Cobden’s public addresses have been con- 
sulted, and pertinent extracts are given illustrating his opinions and his- 
tory. It isa book to be read by our young men to give them an impulse 
in living and acting for the elevation of mankind. By his own merits and 
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power, Mr. Cobden, in the face of violent hostility and obloquy, attained 
an exalted position, and died lamented in every civilized country of 
Europe, and in this land also, to which he was a devoted friend. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Precious Thoughts: Moral and Religious. Gathered from the Works of 
Joun Ruskin, A.M. By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. New York: John Wiley and 
Son. 1865. pp. 349. This is a companion volume to the Selections 
from Ruskin, made a few years since by the same editor ; with the differ- 
ence, that, while the earlier work was chiefly devoted to Ruskin’s thoughts 
upon Nature and Art, the present culls his best sayings upon moral and 
religious themes. The selections are well made. Every page presents 
t»pics for fruitful meditation. Ruskin is affluent in the side lights he con- 
trives to throw upon the subjects he is studying; and he often lets an 
allusion or analogy draw him aside for a time, but with positive advan- 
tage to the wealth of the book. No writer is a better subject for such 
selections. The work is tastefully brought out, and will make an excel- 
lent and irreproachable gift book. Mr. Wiley also publishes Ruskin’s 
other works in the same style ; Modern Painters in five vols. ; the Stones 
of Venice in three ; and his Miscellaneous Works in four volumes. 


A Latin Reader, intended as a Companion to the Author’s Latin Grammar. 
By Ausert Harkness, Professor in Brown University. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. pp. viii., 212. An excellent work for beginners in the 
Latin language. The merits of the author’s Latin Grammar are generally 
recognized. This work is designed simply as a Reader, and is accom- 
panied with Notes and a Vocabulary. Exercises in writing Latin are de- 
ferred to a future volume. 


The Tenth and Twelfth Books of the Institutions of Quintilian. With ex- 
planatory Notes. By Henry 8. Frieze. Professor in University of Michi- 
gan. New York: Appleton. 1865. pp.175. The author has done a 
good service in preparing this edition of a portion of Quintilian’s Institu- 
tions for the use of college classes. The text of Bonnell’s edition is main- 
ly followed. The learner has a double advantage, in studying Latin, and 
the best principles of rhetoric, at the same time. 


Plain Talks on Familiar Subjects. By J. G. Hotnanp. New York: 
Scribner. 1866. pp. 335. Nine of Mr. Holland’s Lectures, which have 
been so popular in the delivery, are here collected in a neat and compact 
volume. Self-Help, Fashion, Work and Play, Working and Shirking, 
High Life and Low Life, the National Heart, Cost and Compensation, Art 
and Life, the Popular Lecture, are the titles of the subjects discussed 
in a racy, off-hand and forcible style, and with a spice of humor. His 
plain speech, backed up by strong moral convictions, finds its way 
straight to the popular heart. His success is deserved by his honest and 
manly tone, hig aversion to affectation, and his inveterate hostility to all 
pretence and himbugs. 


Notes from Plymouth Pulpit. A Collection of Memorable Passages from 
the Discourses of Henry Warp Breecuer. By Augusta Moore. New 
Edition. New York: Harpers. 1865. pp. 375. Mr. Beecher’s person- 
al appearance, and his gifts as a preacher, are delineated in the in- 
troduction to this volume, which is made up of witty and wise, off-hand 
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and studied, remarks of the eloquent Brooklyn preacher. A deep tone 
of religious feeling and sympathy pervades these utterances. 

The Sunday Book of Poetry. Selected and arranged by C. F. ALexan- 
per. Cambridge: Sever and Francis. 1865. pp. 335. This is a gem 
of a book, both in its contents and in its fittings up. The selections are 
made with good feeling and judgment ; and the hymns are well adapted 
as they were meant to be, for learning and reading in the family. The 
children ought to be nurtured upon these sacred lyrics. 

Miss Carew. A Novel. By Ameuia B. Epwarps. New York : Harpers. 
No. 259 of Library of Select Novels. The autobiographer and Miss Ca- 
rew make their appearance, under the most interesting circumstances, at 
the beginning and end of this entertaining book, and spend the rest of 
the time in reading with us a collection of strange, pathetic, and well- 
told tales. 


PRACTICAL RELIGION. 


Tne Word. Walks from Eden. By the author of the ‘‘ Wide, Wide 
World.’’ New York: Carters. 1866. pp. 426. A new work by Miss 
Warner will be sure of a cordial greeting from a very large class of 
readers. This is a succession of animated and critical conversations upon 
the main facts of the Old Testament history, from the creation to the 
times of Abraham. The design is excellent, and it is well executed. It 
is the first of a series of volumes. 

Bible Blessings. By Rev. Ricuarp Newton, D. D., New York: Car- 
ters. pp. 318. With Illustrations. Some of the leading blessings, 
pledged and promised in the Bible, are illustrated by a great variety of 
impressive and pertinent facts, and in a simple and direct style. The 
volume is handsomely got up. 

A Highland Parish. By Rev. Norman Mactxop, D. D., New York: 
Carters. 1866. pp. 318. Dr. Macleod here introduces the reader, not 
merely to the scenery, but to the real life and the varied characters and 
incidents of a Highland Parish. The book is one of deep interest. 

Hope for the Hopeless. An Autobiography of Joun Vine Hatt. Edited 
by Rev. Newman Haut, LL.D. Abridged with the Author’s Sanction. 
Am. Tract Society: New York. pp. 264. This is a deeply interesting 
narrative, chiefly of struggles with, and conquest over, the vice of intem- 
perance. It is well abridged, and adapted to our wants, by the Ameri- 
can editor, whose Preface is apt and striking. It is a genuine Autobio- 
graphy, and must prove a real help to many struggling souls. 

The same society has lately issued the following excellent publications, 
well got up: Ilverton Rectory ; or the Non-Conformists of the 1ith Century. 
Founded as Fact. By the Author of Allan Cameron etc. ; Lilian: a Tale of 
Three Hundred Years Ago ; Evelyn Percival: The Family Christian Alma- 
nac for 1866: The Glen Cabin; or Away to the Hills—the scene of which is 
among the White Mountains, N. H.; The Huguenots of ¥rance; or the 
Times of Henry IV.—an impressive sketch; Save the Erring; or the 
Gospel Purpose by Rev. J. H. Langille; A Father's Letter’s to his Daugh- 
ter, by Robert A. West; Clayton Allyn, or Learning Life's First Lessons ; 
Effie Morrison, or the Family of the Redbras; Our Sympathizing High 
Priest, by A. L. O. E.; Lullabies and Ditties. 

The American Sunday School Union is constantly adding new and beau- 
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tiful books to its excellent collection. Among its recent issuesare: The 
Silver Cup. pp. 316, the scene of which is laid in Michigan, where 
two adopted brothers, and two Indian boys, play the chief part—a tale 
of great interest; Home in Humble Life, pp. 256, re-printed from the Lon- 
don Tract Society, an instructive narrative, warm with a religious spirit ; 
Willie's Step Mother, pp. 124, a spirited delineation of character ; and 
Pictures and Stories. pp.151; The Light of the Forge ; or, Counsels drawn 
from the Sick-Bed of E. M., pp. 228, re-printed from the London Tract 
Society—an excellent exemplification of the power and triumph of faith ; 
Three Hundred Years Ago; or, the Story of Lilian, pp. 178, a beautiful tale 
of the times of the ‘‘ Bloody Mary.’’ Nic at the Tavern,or Nobody's Boy ; 
and Hymns for the Nursery. 

Our Comparisons in Glory, or Society in Heaven Contemplated. By Rev. 
J. M. Kitten, M. A. Author’s Edition. New York: A. D. F. Randolph. 
pp. 354. This beautiful volume discusses in an edifying manner the 
chief points that pertain to the future state of blessedness, so far as reve- 
lation throws any light upon them. While all the author’s opinions 
may not be generally received, yet there will be sympathy with his de- 
vout spirit, and with his endeavor to bring the realities of another world 
home toman. The chapters on Personal Intercourse with Christ Forever, 
and on the Cherubim, are specially worthy of consideration. 


The Perfect Light ; or, Seven Hues of Christian Character. By Juris M. 
Our. New York: Randolph. 1866. pp. 256. The different colors are 
here taken as designating certain noble or lovely female characters ; the 
red stands for the Good Duchess, Renée of France; the yellow for the 
Angel Queen, Louisa of Prussia; the blue for Eugénie de Guérin; the 
violet for Vittoria Colonna, etc. The accounts of these Christian ladies 
are very well done. The volume is published in fitting holiday style. 
The author is the widow of the late Dr. Olin. 


O Mother Dear Jerusalem! The Old Hymn, edited by Wm. C. Prime. 
New York: Randolph. 1865. The originand history of this noble hymn 
are amply discussed ; and an account is given of its various forms and 
translations. This excellent volume is a good contribution to our hym- 
nology. 

Work: or Plenty to Do and How to Do it. By Marcarer Maria Brew- 
ster. New York: Randolph. Two Series. This little work contains 
valuable practical hints and directions as to the various forms of Chris- 
tian work, at home and abroad, tending to guide and encourage an earn- 
est Christian life. 

Vital Godliness: a Treatise on Practical and Experimental Piety. By 
Wiutam 8. Piumer, D.D., LL.D. American Tract Society. New York. 
pp- 610. Dr Plumer’s wisdom and experience as a Christian teacher are 
fully and fitly represented in this work, whch unfolds in a clear order 
the vital elements of a thorough Christian experience. It isa volume 
adapted to a high degree of usefulness. 

The American Tract Society, Boston, besides the work of Dr. Schaff 
on the Person of Christ, which we elsewhere notice, has published 
several volumes, brought out in beautiful style, appropriate as gift- 
books. The Cup-Bearer, (with illustrations, pp. 204), is an admirable 
book in its illustrations and contents. The selections are happily made 
from a great variety of sources, and well adapted to the different phases 
of Christian experience. The paper, printing, and ornamentation help to 
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make it a very attractive volume. Remember Me; or, The Holy Commun- 
ion, by Ray Paumer, is also brought out in finished style, and is an ex- 
cellent and appropriate Manual for every communicant. The Word of 
Promise ; a Handbook of the Promises of Scripture, by Horatius Bonar, D.D., 
is edited and recommended by Dr. Kirk, and is full of rich, evangelical 
instruction. Precious Truths in Plain Words, is reprinted from the London 
Tract Society, and answers well to its title. This Society commends it- 
self to public favor by the style and quality of its publications. 


MISCELLANY. 


The Rev. Charles Gillette of Texas, in his correspondence with Bishop 
Gregg, under the tithe A New Historic Record of the Church (pp. 131. 
New York), protests against the bishop’s arbitrary assumption of powers, 
in the service of the rebel cause. 

The Baccalaureate Discourse of President Asa D. Smith, D. D., of 

Dartmouth College, on Beneficence our Life-work (Hanover. 1865), is a 
forcible and ‘attractive exposition of that great theme, applied especially 
to the college gradtates. 
Prof. Exbert C. Smyth’s (of Andover) A ldress be ore the Massachusetts 
General Conference is a very able advocacy of the principle of Fellowship 
as essential to Congregationalism. Councils, he argues, are not ‘‘ merely 
advisory ; their proper function is to determine fellowship, ecclesiasti- 
cal and ministerial.’’ The tone of the address towards other denomina- 
tions is just and fraternal. 

A Discourse Commemorative of the lateJonn A. Vavauan, D. D., of Phila- 
delphia, by Rev. D. R. Goopwin, D. D., Provost of the University of 
Philadelphia, is an admirable portraiture of one of the most devoted and 
self-denying ministers of this generation. Dr. Vaughan’s character was 
exceedingly lovely and symmetrical; all who knew him testify to his 
worth. 


Art. X.—THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
FRANCE. 

The Revue Chretienne, Aucust, opens with an excellent article by Prof. 
J. F. Astié, of Lausanne, on the History of Emancipation in this country ; 
M. Astié, by his former residence in New York, and his study of our 
history and institutions, is unusually well qualified to write on our affairs. 
M. Pédézert concludes his philosophical estimate of the character and 
opinions of Marcus Aurelius. Roger Hollard contributes the first part 
of a thoughtful study on the character of Jesus Christ. Srpr., Dr. de 
Valcourt, The Sanitary Condition of Armies during the Late Wars. G. 
Delmas, An Obstacle to the Realization of the Separation of Church and 
State in France. F. Bonifas, a fregment ofan essay on Corneille’s Poly- 
eucte. Dr. Valcourt’s article has for its avowed object to show, that the 
late war in the United States, as compared with the Crimean and Italian, 
established, in respect to sanitary measures, ‘‘ the superiority of a free 
people, and exhibited the magnificent results which Christian charity can 
achieve.’’ ‘This subject is continued in the Ocroper number, and the 
work of our Sanitary Commission is highly lauded ; of the Christian Com- 
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mission there is no account. The mortality among our sick and wounded 
is shown to have been very much less than in the allied armies in the 
Crimean campaign. In the same number there is the continuation of 
Hollard’s interesting essay on the Character of Christ. 

Count Agénor de Gasparin has published a work on the Christian Fami- 
ly, in 2 vols., which is spoken of in warm terms of praise. Madame de 
Witt (daughter of Guizot) has written a work, Sacred History Related to 
Children,—a series of narratives, in excellent style. 

Annales de Philosophic Chrétienne. 1865. Dirigé par M. Bonnetty. V. 
Series. Tomes xi, xii. The editor continues through several numbers 
his essays on the Religion of the Romans, and their Knowledge of the 
Biblical Traditions. There are also articles on the recent papal Encyclical 
and Syllabus of Errors: a valuable series of papers by M. J. Oppert on 
the History of the Empires of Chaldea and Assyria, from 2000 B.C., to 
the Times of the Seleucid, 150 B. C., on the basis of new monuments ; 
three articles by Bianconi, on the Ape and Man; a Bibliography of the 
work of Duns Scotus, and of the Scotists, down to 1790, etc. It says 
that a new list of 70 Egyptian Pharaohs, and of 130 geographical names 
of the epoch of Sesostris, discovered by M. Mariette in Egypt, has been 
surreptitiously published in Berlin. One curious document published in 
the Annales is a Letter of the Congregation of the Index to all Roman 
Catholic bishops on the course they should pursue towards ‘* bad books.’’ 

The whole Rible has been translated into the (French) Basque language, 
and published at the expense of Prince Louis Lucien Napoleon; the 
translator is Captain J. Duvoisin, who has been engaged six years in this 
task, aided throughout by Prince Lucien, who has studied this difficult 
language with great precision. A translation into the (Spanish) Basque, 
has been begun under the same auspices; it is expected to be finished 
in five years. Inother Basque dialects (Biscayan, Navarre, etc.) portions 
of the sibl “] have also been published. 

M. Beaussire, Professor at Poitiers, has discovered a ‘ French precur- 
s0r of Hegel si in one Dom Deschamps, a Benedictine of the abbey 
of Montreuil Bellay, who died in 1774, among whose manuscripts 
he found an essay on the ‘‘ True Sysiem,’’ which advocates a kind 
of idealistic pantheism. Beaussire has published extracts from it ina 
work entitled ‘‘ Antecedents of Hegelianism in the French Philosophy,’’ 
Paris, 1865. This Deschamps was a nephew of D’Argenson the elder ; 
and his son Marquis D’ Argenson was his correspondent and disciple. Des- 
champs was also a correspondent of Rousseau, Voltaire, Helvetius and 
D’Alembert. He wrote against D’Holbach’s Systéme de la Nature; he 
also wrote a refutation of Spinoza. Some of his principles, as given by 
Paul Janet in an article in the Revue des Deux Mondes, are—that there is 
no reality outside of our ideas ; God made the world from himself; the 
Trinity means the beginning, the middle and end; original sin is the 
transition from the state of nature to that of law ; redemption is the re- 
turn to the state of nature; he propounds communism, and even the 
community of wives, as the first social state, etc. His nearest approach 
to formal Hegelianism is in the passage: ‘‘ Truth denies no system ; it 
consists not only in contarieties, but in what is contradictory ; it not only 
reunites that which is entirely opposite, but also that which it denies in 
all the rigor of the term.’’ 

The rigorous investigations of M. Pasteur of the French Academy in 
respect to spontaneous generation, having been contested by Voigt, Pou- 
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chet, Joli, and others, the academy appointed a commission, who, after 
careful examination, decided (Feb. 20) that *‘ the facts observed by M. 
Pasteur, and contested by M. Pouchet, Joli, and Musset, are of the most 
complete exactitude.’’ The Methodist Quarterly Review for October, con- 
tains an article on Pouchet, etc., by J. Jamin, translated from the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. 

A curious mingling of subjects is seen in the following title of a work 
by Hpp. Blanc, The Marvellous in Jansenism, Magnetism and American 
Baptism, the Epidemic of Morzine, Spiritism, etc. 

J. Milsaut has published an essay on John Ruskin, under the title, 
L’ Esthétique Anglaise, pp. 180, giving an account of the principles of art 
advocated in Ruskin’s various works. Barthélémy Saint Hilaire, Mahom- 
et et le Coran, preceded by an introduction on the mutual duties of phi- 
losophy and religion. Abbé Domenech has published a work of Rapin, 
hitherto inedited, The History of Jansenism. 

An essay on Condillac and Empiricism has been published by Réthoré. 
Schultze’s explanation of Kant’s Critique of the Pure Reason, has been 
translated by Tissot. J. de Strada, an essay on an Ultimate Organon, or 
Scientific Method, 2 vols., first series, on the Bases of Metaphysics. 
E. Arnaud, The Pentateuch defended against its Assailants. The Works of 
Dionysius the Areopagite have been translated by Abbé J. Dulac. Sche- 
bel, Philosophy of Pure Reason. UH. Taine, The Philosophy of Art. F. de 
Baulcy, Travels in the Holy Land. 2 vols. Michel Nicolas, Studies upon 
the Apocryphal Gospels. 

M. Rena) has in press two new works, one on the Evangelists, the other 
on St. Paul. 


GERMANY. 


Historische Zeitschrift, edited by Prof. Heinrich von Sybel, Miinchen. 
This quarterly publication is now in its seventh year. It is devoted to 
the historical sciences; more than a third part of each number is given 
to a classified view of all the works relating to history, published in the 
various European languages. The immense extent of this literature is 
seen in the fact, that some 300 pages of the first two numbers for 1865 
are taken up with the titles, and occasional short notices, of the histori- 
cal works for 1864. Among the more important articles are, C. von Noor- 
den on the Literature and History of English Self-government; G. Waitz, 
The Beginnings of the Feudal System; H. Peter on John DeWitt; W. 
Junghaus on the Hanseatic League; Von Wietersheim on Friaul and 
Dalmatia; Usinger, The Sack of Magdeburg; an address by Von Ranke 
on the Oriental Question. One of the most interesting articles is by the 
editor, Von Sybel, ou two recently published French works, edited by 
D’Hunolstein and De Conches, pretending to give a new Correspondence 
of Maria Antoinette ; this is shown to be a literary forgery. The genu- 
ine letters were published from the Vienna archives in a volume by 
Von Arneth, Vienna, 1865. The English critics of the Atheneum and the 
Saturday Review, have received these letters as genuine. They are writ- 
ten by some one of literary habits and taste; and Maria Antoinette was 
notoriously deficient in literary culture. 


Zeitschrift f. d. historische Theologie. 1865. Parts 2, 3,4. Hochhuth, 
History and Development of the Philadelphian Churches, in Eng. and, giv- 
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ing a minute account of the life and writings of the noted enthusiast, 
Jane Leade; with a list of the writings of Dr. Pordage and Thos. Brom- 
ley. The author has previously written on other fanatical sects, bring- 
ing to light many curious and well nigh forgotten facts. Gustav Schmidt 
gives an account of a Church Visitation in Eisenach, by Jacob Strauss, as 
early as 1525; that of Luther and Melanchthon in 1527 has usually been 
reckoned as the first ; the same writer gives an account of Justus Mennius 
and his Catechism, 1532, only a part of which is known. The third 
number of the Zeitschrift is filled with a long analysis of the work of J. 
H. Scholten of Leyden on the Doctrine of the Reformed Church, 4th ed., 
1862 (first 1848), in 3 vols., the chief doctrinal work, of a rationalistic 
tendency, produced in Holland. It is necessarian work on the basis of 
the modern philosophy, and has had a wide influence. It is divided 
into only two main parts: 1. The Fundamental Formal Principle of the 
Reformed Church: 2. Its Material Principle. Ebrard replies to Herzog 
on the age of the Waldensian treatise, styled Nobla Leiczon. Engelhardt 
exhibits the relations of the Augsburg Confession to the three older sym- 
bols, viz. : the Marburg, Schwabach and Torgau Articles. Plitt, of the 
Moravian Church, corrects statements of Laurent, in a previous number. 
Spiegel gives an account of William Voss of Osnabriick, as illustrating 
some details of the history of Crypto-Calvinism. 


Dr. Schenkel in his Allgemeine Kirchliche Zeitschrift continues with in- 
defatigable zeal the contest raised by his Characteristics of Christ, striv- 
ing to represent it as a conflict chiefly for freedom of thought and in- 
struction. The seventh part, 1865, has a long account of the so-called 
First German Protestant Diet held at Eisenach, June 7, 8, the most no- 
ticeable feature in which was a remarkable address by Prof. Rothe of 
Heidelberg, on the true mode of bringing back to the church those who, 
in these modern times, have become estranged from it. His thesis was 
this—that the church must reconcile itself with modern culture. He 
also insisted that church matters should be more fully under the control 
of the congregations. Schwarz, of Jena, alsodelivered a spirited oration 
on liberty of teaching. 


The Zeitschrift f. Wiss. Theologie, 1865, edited by H. A. Hilgenfeld. 
H. Spérri, Zwingle’s Doctrine about the Scriptures. Hilgenfeld on the 
Gospel of Matthew, in reply to Dr. Keim; on the School of Baur; on 
Weizsiacker’s Evangelical History; on the Christ Party in Corinth, in re- 
ply to Beyschlag, maintaining that it consisted of direct disciples of 
Christ, who opposed Paul; on Tischendorf’s work on the Four Gospels, 
assailing it sharply. Egli attacks the recent works of Riehm and Kéh- 
ler on the Old Testament, with an intemperate criticism. E. Zeller, a 
Greek Parallel to Acts xvi. 19. Dr. Erdmann gives an instructive ac- 
count of the Development of Scholasticism. H. J. Holtzmann reviews 
the opinions on the phrase, ‘‘ Son of Man”’ as applied to Christ ; Lipsius 
on the Shepherd of Hermas, and Montanism in Rome. E. Zeller on the 
Gospel of Mark. F. Hitzig on Ben Pandera and Ben Stada—the reputed 
parents of Jesus ina Jewish tradition. Egli also has an account of a recent 
essay of Steiner on the Mutzlaites, a rationalistic sect of Islam. The last 
number of this Journal contains a letter to the Editor from Duke Ernest 
of Coburg-Gotha, avowing his sympathies with Hilgenfeld’s tendencies. 

Studien und Kritiken. 4s. Heft., 1864. Professor Weiss, Critical In- 
vestigations on the authorship of the Epistles of Peter; the author has 
already written a work on Peter’s Doctrinal System. Romang reviews 
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Schweizer’s Dogmatics in connection with a discussion on the sources of 
dogmatics. Kébel has a valuable essay on the ethics of the ‘‘ Wisdom 
of Solomon.’’ Késter explains Luke xvi, 1 sq. and Burk, Gal. ii. 6. Ah- 
rens on the Office of the Keys is reviewed by Diisterdieck, and Baur’s 
Church History of the Nineteenth Century by Herzog. The latter strongly 
dissents from some of Baur’s positions. 


Brockhaus has published another edition, (8vo, price 4 thir.) of Tisch- 
endorf’s Novum Testamentum grece, ex Sinaitico Codice, giving also the 
readings of the Vatican Codex, and of the Elzevir edition. The previous 
edition by Brockhaus, Norum Test. Sinaiticum, 1863, is out of print. This 
later edition omits the palueographic peculiarities, and corrects the evi- 
dent blunders of the origina] ; nor does it contain the Epistle of Barna- 
bas, nor the Pastor of Hermas. Tischendorf has also written an Appen- 
dix on this Codex for the 8th edition of Theile’s New Test. ; and another 
collation for the Polyglot of Stier and Theile. He replied sharply in 
1863 to the impudent claim of Simonides, in a pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ As- 
saults on the Sinai MS. ;’’ and there toorefuted the theory of the Rus- 
sian Archimandrite, Porphyry Uspenski, that the Codex had a heretical 
origin. In another pamphlet, ‘‘ Weapons of Darkness against the Sinai 
Bible,’’ 1863, he replied to an anonymous writer in the Stichsisches Kirch- 
enblatt, who assigned the MS. to the 6th century. Hilgenfeld also tried 
to bring it down to the 6th century ; T.schendorf replied to him in the 
Tiibingen Zeitschrift, 1864. But while this MS. is generally conceded to 
belong to the fourth century (e. g. by Weizsicker on the Epistle of 
Barnabas, 1863 ; and by Tobler in an essay on the Epistle to the Hebrews 
in Hilgenfeld’s Zertschrift), several recent writers put it below the Vati- 
can MS. as an authority, on account of its evident carelessness and nu- 
merous mistakes. Thus, Prof. Buttmann, in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift, 
1864, examines it carefully an! finds in the Gospels alone some 360 plain 
errors or mistakes. Dr. Bémel, in a work on the Galatians, Francfort, 
1865, comes to a kindred result, and says, that Tischendorf hims: If, in 
the last edition of his New Test., in the part on Matthew, i. to xvi. 23, 
‘*adopts the Sinaitic reading against the Vatican in 130 places, but the 
Vatican against the Sinaitic in 164 places.’’ The above is condensed from 
the Neue Evang. Kirchenzeitung. The editor of the Journal of Sacred Lit- 
erature (April, 1865), Mr. Cowper, assigns the Sinai Codex to the 4th cen- 
tury, and a Coptic origin. 


Dr. Niedner, Neander’s successor in the chair of Church History, Ber- 
lin, died August 13. He was born August 9, 1797; Professor in Leip- 
sick, 1829-1850; then in Wittenberg till 1859, when he was called to 
Berlin. His manual of Church History is a very able work. For years 
he has been engaged in writing a History of Doctrines. Dr. Lehnerdt, 
General Superintendent of Saxony, is spoken of as his successor. Lehn- 
erdt preceded him for a few years in the same post. Professor Lipsius 
has been called from Vienna to Kiel. 


Dorner’s History of Protestant Theology is, we understand, in the press. 
It is prepared as a part of the History of the Sciences in Germany in Re- 
cent Times, the plan of which was drawn up by Leopold Ranke, and 
which is published under the auspices of Maximilian II. of Bavaria. We 
gave some account of itin the April number of this Review, 1865. 


Dr. Erdmann of Halle has in preparation a Handbook of the History of 
Philosophy, which will undoubtedly be a valuable work. He has writ- 
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ten one of the ablest expositions of Modern Philosophy, and is the best 
representative of the right wing of the Hegelian school. 

Dr. G. Weber’s Universal History, has reached its 5th volume, begin- 
ning the Modern History. The Ancient History, vols. 1 to 4, has been 
in the course of publication since 1857. It is a thoroughly executed 
work, the fruit of thirty years labor. His smaller manual is much used 
in this country. 


It is proposed to erect in Constance a monument to the memory of 
John Huss. July 6, 1865, completed 450 years since his martyrdom. The 
clergy of Constance have issued a call for subscriptions to this object. 


A. Salomon’s edition of the Babylonian Talmud, in Hebrew, has reach- 


ed its 10th volume ; each volume costs 22 1-2 ngr. Ancient and modern 
commentaries are appended. There are now 6 editions of the Talmud in 
the press at Berlin, Vienna, Warsaw, Lemborg, Sentomir, and Wilna; 
but they are all mere reprints. F. Lebrecht, Berlin, proposes to issue 
a critical edition, and has published a ‘‘ Selection of Improved Readings 
and Interpretations of the Talmud,’’ Berlin, 1864, pp. 64, which is excit- 
ing attention, and has been noticed by Geiger and Frankel. Such an 
edition is very much needed. 

The Prussian government has again refused to add to the number of 
Polish schools in Posen. There are now in that province, which con- 
tains 818,000 Poles, and 650,000 Germans, one German college to every 
111,000 Germans, and one Polish college to every 400,000 Poles. 


HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 


The Hague Society for the Defence of the Faith has awarded a prize 
for the best essay on Slavery to Dr. Wiskemann ; and another prize to 
Dr. Trip for the best treatise on the Accounts of Paul in the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

Commentarius in Acta Apostolorum. J.T. Beelen. Ed. altera. Lou- 
vain. 

The tenth volume of ‘‘ The Chronicles of Ibn-el-Athir ’’ has been pub- 
lished at Leyden ; the Arabic text is accompanied with a Latin version. 
It comprises the period A. D. 907-1231, giving the history of the empire 
of the Seljuks at the height of its renown. 

The Genuineness of Paul's Epistles to the Thessalonians. The First Epis- 
tle. By W.C. Van Manan. Weesp. 1865. 

J. P. Muller, History of the Christological Doctrine in the Greek Church. 
A.D. 325-680. Amsterdam. 1865. 

H. Ort, Human Sacrifices in Israel. Haarlem. 1865. 

J. G, Ottema, The Gospels of Matthew and Mark in their Original Agree- 
ment. Leenwarden. 1865. 


RUSSIA. 


The Minister of Public Instruction in Russia, Alexander Wasselewitsch 
Golownin, has published an account of the history of the Schools of Learn- 
ing in the empire, and their condition in 1865. Since 1802, when Alexander 
I. established this ministry, the number of the Universities has increased 
from three to seven, and of gymnasia from eleven to eighty-seven. The 
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Universities are St. Petersburg (founded 1724) ; Moscow (1755); Dorpat 
founded 1632 by Gustavus Adolphus, closed 1704 to 1802); Kasan and 
harkow, 1804; Wilna, an old Catholic university (1578), revived in 

1803; Odessa, 1864. A reorganization of the Universities was made in 
1863. The provision for the poorer students is ample. In 1864, St. 
Petersburg had 623 students, Moscow 1515, Kasan 325, Charkow 543, 
Kiew 518, Dorpat 560; of these, 950 were stipendaries, and 180,000 
rubles were given for their support. The professors, too, are well sup- 
ported. None of these universities has a theological faculty, excepting 
Dorpat; the four faculties are law, medicine, history and philology, 
physics and mathematics. The clergy are educated in special institu- 
tions, in 4 academies, 50 seminaries, some 200 institutions in larger dis- 
tricts, and several thousand church and cloister schools. The 87 gym- 
nasia have 30,000 students. The number of schools for elementary 
instruction is rapidly increasing. 


ITALY. 


Fr. Miniscalchi Erizza published at Verona, 1864, the second volume of 
his edition of a very rare work, the Jerusalem Lectionary (Evangeliarum 
Hierosolymitanum), from a Palestine MS. of about 1030 in the Vatican li- 
brary—the original text with a Latin version. The original is in Syriac, 
with Palestinian letters. Of this version no other copy is known to be 
extant. A lexicon is also given. 

The Viscount Colomb de Batines’ Bibliography of Dante is continued 
in a work’ by Garguolli (Bologna, 1865) ; the Bibliography of the last 
thirty years is given in another volume published at Siena. All the past 
Dante literature is going through a renewed examination, while the num- 
ber of new works is largely on the increase. 

The number of priests is diminishing in some parts rapidly. In 1862 
Naples had 44,000 clergy, in 1864, 39,000; Sicily in 1862 had 27,000, in 
1864, 20,000. There is still in Naples one priest to 152 persons; in Si- 
cily one to 86. In Umbria there were 17,000 clergy in 1862, and 12,000 
in 1864; still leaving one priest to 69 persons. In Rome there is one to 
every 33 persons. In Lombardy there is one to 265; in Piedmont one to 
233 ; in Austria, one to 498. There are 50 Episcopal Sees now vacant in 
Italy. 1n Naples eleven convents of monks, and six nunneries have been 
recently closed. 


The last Papal Encyclical and Syllabus were publicly burnt by a com- 
pany of students of the University of Naples, near the statue of Giordano 
Bruno, also by students at Palermo and Padua. 

The work of Prof. Spaventa of Naples, published in 1861, Introduction 
to Philosophical Lectures in the University, is said by Dr. Striter (in Der 
Gedanke) to exhibit rare talent, and to have for its aim to bring before 
the students the main results of German speculation. Spaventa is de- 
scribed as a man “ of imposing personality, well built, and having that 
strong phlegmatic temperament, to which Hegel ascribed the highest 
degree of energy and thoroughness.’’ Prof. Vera teaches the Hegelian 
Logic at the same University. The Professor of Aesthetics, Antonio 
Tari, ‘‘ is the most amiable and attractive of the corps,—long, lean, ner- 
vous, rapid, and animated.’’ His lectures are based on Kant and Hegel. 
He has published the first volume of a system of esthetics. Spaventa 
has also written a work (1863) on the Philosophy of Gioberti; in 1860, he 
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published a work on the Character of Italian Philosophy in the Sixteenth 
Century, Modena, being his lectures delivered at the University of Bo- 
logna. C. Passaglia is writing a History and Confutation of Renan’s 
Life of Jesus. The first volume has been published at Milan. 

Professor Auguste Conti of the University of Pisa, has entered the lists 
against the Hegelianism taught at Naples by Vera and Spaventa, in a 
work, which M. Ernest Naville has translated into French: Le Campo 
Santo de Pise, ou le Scepticisme. It is written in the form of a dialogue, 
and dissects acutely the nature and causes of Skepticism. The same 
author has written a work, entitled Evidenza, Amore e Fide. 


SPAIN. 


Salvador Mestres, Ontology, or Pure Metaphysics. 2 vols. Barcelona. 
1865. 

J. Manuel Orti y Lara, Lectures on the Pantheistic Philosophy of the 
German Krause, delivered before the Literary Catholic Society of Armo- 
nia. Ist Part. Madrid. 1865. 

The Duke de Rivas, born at Cordova 1761, has recently died. He was 
a soldier, a cabinet minister (1836), a diplomatist, and a poet. His po- 
ems are held in high repute in Spain ; his first one, E/ Paso Honroso, was 
published in his twentieth year; his best known work is a drama, The 
Power of Destiny. His son, late Marquis Aunon, who succeeds to the 
ducal title, is also devoted to literature, as are many of the Spanish gran- 
dees, such as the Marquis de Miraflores, Marquis de Val de Gamas, 
Marquis de Molins, General Ros de Olano, the Duke de Frias, etc. Am. 
Lit. Gaz. 


ENGLAND. 


The British and Foreign Evangelical Review. Juty.—Anschar, the Apos- 
tle of the North; Plymouthism and Dr. Whately ; French Evangelical Crit- 
icism ; The Broad Church and Moral Law; George Calixtus ; David Hume 
by McCosh ; Principles of Church Union ; Herbert Spencer's Philosophy ; 
Rambles in Italy. Ocroper.—The Development of the Ancient Catholic 
Hierarchy, by Dr. P. Schaff; Augustine ; Candlish’s Cunningham Lec- 
tures; Early History of Heathenism; Scripture Songs of the Scottish 
Church; The Skepticism of Hume; Rome and the Roman Question in 
1865. The article on Candlish’s recent able lectures, on the Father- 
hood of God, is the longest essay. Dr. Candlish thinks that the subject of 
Adoption has been very meagerly treated in theology; and that here is 
the article by which the most effective blows may be struck against the 
Broad Church. His main position is, that on the platform of nature there 
is no relation of fatherhood and sonship between God and man; that our 
sonship is solely through communion with the man Christ Jesus in his 
sonship. Dr. Candlish has ready for the press an Exposition of the lst. 
Epistle of John. 

The Journal of Sacred Literature. October, 1865. The Historical Char- 
acter of the Gospels, by Rev. C. A. Row; an Ancient Syriac Martyrolo- 
gy, in Syriac Text, by Dr. W. Wright; The Tree of Life, from the Ger- 
man of Piper ; Proverbs xxiii. 29-35; Biblical Literature in France in the 
Middle Ages, by Prof. G. Masson ; Exegesis of Difficult Texts ; The Book 
of Jonah ; how far historical ?—a series of visions in a trance; The Four 
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Gospels, State of the Question in 1851, by Prof. Stowe ; Innovations in 
the Ritual, 1641; Rational sm in Europe, by Rev. W. Kirkus ; Corres- 
pondence, etc. Mr. Thos. Tyler (pp. 197-200) continues the controversy 
with Mr. Mac Whorter as to precedence in the discovery of the meaning 
of the ‘‘ memorial name,’’ Jehovah. 

The work on Daniel, or the Apocalypse of the Old Testament, by Philip 8. 
Desprez, with an Introduction by Dr. Rowland Williams (one of the wri- 
ters in the noted Essays and Reviews), presents the counter view to that 
advocated by Dr. Pusey. He brings the writing of the book down to 
the times of Antiochus Epiphanes. Dr. George Smith has published 
The Book of Prophecy, classifying all the prophecies, and involving a 
proof of the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures. 

B. Harris Cowper, editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature, has pub- 
lished The Logic of Life and Death, partly in reply to the atheistic work of 
Holyoake on the Logic of Death. 

Dr. Pusey has published a formal reply to the letter which Archbishop 
Manning recently addressed to him on behalf of Anglo-Romanism. It 
contains, not only a personal defence of Dr. Pusey’s position and policy, 
but ‘‘ a full and complete vindication of the catholicity of the Church of 
England.’’ Dr. Pusey addresses the letter formally to Mr. Keble, prefer- 
ring this to entering into personal controversy with Dr. Manning. The 
title of the book is: The Church of England a Portion of Christ's One 
Holy Catholic Church, and a means of Restoring Visible Unity. 

Dr. Donne is preparing the letters of George the Third for early publi- 
cation. Thomas Carlyle says they will show the King to be a very dif- 
ferent sort of person from what he is generally considered, and that he 
tried hard to do his duty to America, as well as to his own kingdom. 

The Record says of the successor of Dr. Jacobson as Regius Professor 
of Divinity at Oxford :—‘‘ We are happy to confirm the announcement 
made in the Times of Saturday, that the Rev. Robert Payne Smith, M. 
A., the learned sub-librarian of Bodleian Library, has been se- 
lected by her Majesty, on the recommendation of Viscount Palmerston, 
to fill the vacant post. The Rev. gentleman ranks as one of the most 
eminent Oriental scholars in Europe, being in Hebrew deemed equal to 
Dr. Pusey, while in Syriac he is withouta rival. He has published, both 
in Latin and English, St. Cyril's Commentary on St. Luke, [and a transla- 
tion from the Syriac of the third part of the Ecclesiastical History of 
John of Ephesus] also several other learned works ; but we regard as the 
most important and valuable of his publications his sermons entitled 
“The Authenticity and Messianic Interpretation of the Prophecies of 
Isaiah vindicated in a Course of Sermons preached before the University 
of Oxford.’’ 

A new version of the trilogy, or three connected dramas, ‘‘ The Aga- 
memnon, Choephoree, and Eumenides,’’ has just appeared, the work of 
Miss A, Swanwick, a lady whose début in literature was made by the per- 
formance of the task—scarcely less difficult—of translating ‘‘ Faust’’ for 
Bohn’s edition of the works of Goethe. The merit of this version at- 
tracted so strongly the notice of Chevalier Bunsen that he warmly re- 
commended the Greek tragic dramas as subjects for Miss Swanwick’s 
study. 

Mr. T. W. Allies, Professor of History in the Roman Catholic Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Dr. Newman, rector), has published a work on the Form- 
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ation of Christendom, Part First, which is said to be “an extremely bril- 
liant series of Lectures.’’ 

The series of Roman Catholic Essays on Religion and Literature, edited 
by Dr. Manning, contains, among other papers, a review of Colenso by 
Mr. Laing, and an attempt by the late Cardina! Wiseman to establish the 
historical truthfulness of the legend of the ‘‘ eleven thousand’”’ virgins of 
Cologne. 

The subject of the Arnold Prize Essay (Oxford) for 1865, is The Secret 
Fraternities of the Middle Ages. The prize was gained by A. P. Marras. 
In his essay (pp. 89) he gives accounts of the Knights Templars, the 
Vehmgericht, the Manichees, the Assassins, etc. 

The second volume of Dean Stanley’s History of the Jewish People is 
announced ; it is said to be even freer in its criticism than the first. 


ONITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

The Literary Churchman, London, says of Dr. Robinson's Physical Ge- 
ography of the Holy Land, that ‘‘ so far as faithful observation goes and 
accurate recording, we have now the means of knowivg the exact truth 
of the Sacred Geography ;’’ and, that ‘‘any one who turns to it for infor- 
mation upon one poiut will find himself insensibly lured on, page after 
page, to fresh subjects of interest, until he is unwilling to put it down.’’ 

The second volume of Lange’s Commentary on the New Testament will 
be published by Mr. Scribner early in 1866. It will comprise the Gos- 
pel of Mark, revised and edited by Professor Shedd ; and the Gospel of 
Luke, translated-by Rev. C. C. Starbuck. Genesis, translated and edited 
by Professor Tayler Lewis, is about ready for the press, as is also the 
Acts. Mr. Scribner will publish Pressensé’s Lile of Christ, from the 
English translation. He has nearly ready the Life and Letters of the late 
Professor Silliman, by Professor George P. Fisher; and Dean Stanley's 
Lectures on Old Testament History, volume second. 

Pusey on Daniel is to be re-published by Carlton and Porter, New 


York. 


Dr. ©. V. A. Van Dyck, of the Syrian mission, is now in this country, 


carryi: g through the press an electrotyped edition of the Arabic Scrip- 
tures, for the American Bible Society. There are to be four different 
editions, the first, a large octavo, will, it is hoped, be ready for printing 
next spring. The same Society has el ctrotyped the Spanish Bible. 
Dr. Van Dyck is also giving instructions in Hebrew in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, where he has also formed a class in Arabic. 

Dr. Joseph Emerson Worcester, the well-known American lexicogra- 
pher, has died at Cambridge, at the age of 81 years. Dr. Worcester 
was a native of Bedford, N. H., where he was born August 24, 1784. 
He graduated at Yale College in 1811, and for several years afterward 
taught in Salem. While there he prepared the greater part of his ‘* Ge- 
ographical Dictionary, or Universal Gazeteer,’’ which appeared in 2 vols., 
in Andover in 1817, and was followed by a ‘‘ Gazetteer of the United 
States,’’ (Andover, 1818,) and a number of other works on Geography 
and History. Dr. Worcester’s first effort in the field of English lexico- 
graphy was ‘‘ Johnson’s English Dictionary as improved by Todd and 
abridged by Chalmers, with Walker’s Pronouncing Dictionary combined,’’ 
which appeared in 1827. In 1827 he edited, at the request of the pub- 
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lisher of Webster’s Dictionary, an abridgment of that work. In the fol- 
lowing years several dictionaries were published by him in succession, 
until he gave to the public, in 1860, his chief work, ‘‘ A Dictionary of 
the English Language,’’ the ripe fruit of more than thirty years of lexi- 
cographical studies. Dr. Worcester was also, from 1831 to 1843, in lu- 
sive, the literary editor of the ‘‘ American Almanac.’’ He received the 
degree of LL. D. from Brown University and Dartmouth College, was a 
Fellow of the American Academy of Science, a Corresponding Member 
of the Royal Geographical Society in London, and a member of other 
learned bodies. 

Rev. Dr. Francis Wayland, who was more than twenty-eight years 
President of Brown University, was prostrated by a paralytic stroke on 
Tuesday, the 26th September, and died on the following Saturday, aged 
sixty-nine years. Dr. Wayland was born in New York in 1796. After 
graduating at Union College in 1813, he studied medicine, and was li- 
censed as a physican. Having joined the Baptist church, he pursued a 
course of theological studies at Andover, and afterwards, was a tutor 
at Union College, and for five years minister of the First Baptist church, 
in Boston; and after having been for a few months a professor at Union 
College, was, in December, 1826, chosen President of Br wn University, 
succeeding Dr. Messer. Dr. Wayland held this responsible post for a 
quarter of a century, resigning in 1855. Since that time he has been oc- 
cupied in literary and ministerial labors of various kinds, and has also 
performed some ministerial duty. Among his works were Elements of 
Moral Science, Elements of Political Economy, both extensively used as 
class books; Life of Adoniram Judson, two volumes; and Intellec- 
tual Philosophy. He was a man of large frame, and imposing presence, 
such as well corresponded with his breadth and strength of mind. His 
life was one of very great usefulness. As éarly as 1812 he wrote on the 
Collegiate System in the United States. His Moral Science was pub- 
lished in 1835; some 80,000 copies of it have been circulated ; he was 
revising it during the last few weeks of his life. In 1845 he had a cor- 
responderfce on Slavery with Dr. Fuller of Baltimore, published under 
the title, Christianity and Slavery. His Notes on the Principles and 
Practices of the Baptists appeared in 1856. In his later years he insist- 
ed earnestly on the need of more practical and direct preaching. One of 
his latest essays was published in our Review for last July, on the Life and 
Ministry of Brainerd. In the January number for 1865, he reviewed 
Foster on Future Punishment. His executors will publish a uniform 
edition of his works. 

The Church Monthly, (Boston) October and November, contains a 
translation of an excellent essay on Materialism, from a treatise of M. 
Ernest Naville, of Geneva, on ‘‘ Eternal Life in Christ.’’ The whole 
work is translated. M. Naville taught philosophy in the Academy of 
Geneva, 1843 to 1848. He is engaged in editing the works of Maine de 
Biran, whose ‘‘ Life and Thoughts ’’ he has published. Chs. de Reunusat 
in an article in the Revue des deux Mondes (July, 1865,) on the Future 
Life, commends highly the work of Naville on Eternal Life, as eloquent, 
and reposing on a solid basis of knowledge. 
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The American 
PRESBYTERIAN AND THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, 


For 1866. 


—— Serr 


The Presbyterian Quarterly Review, published in Philadelphia from 1852, and The 
American Theological Review, published in New York from 1859, were united in January, 
1863, under the title: Tie American Presbyterian and Theological Review. Its editors are 
Professor Henry B. Smith, of the Union Theological Seminary, and Rev. J. M. Sher- 
wood, aided by Rev. Albert Barnes, and Themas Brainerd, D.D., of Philadelphia, and 
Professors R. D. Hitcheock, T. B. Condit, and George E. Day. 


This Review was recommended by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Charch, Mt 


Philadelphia, 1863, in the following terms: 


“* Being under the editorial control of several of the most distinguished ministers in our connection, repre 
senting various sections and institutions, and in the fall confidence, from the numbers already issued, the 
pledges given, and the talent enlisted in it, that it w.ll be true to the principles and ably serve the cause of ow 
denomination, this General Assembly takes pleasure in commending it to the patronage of our ministers and 
charches.”’ 

The Presbyterian Clerical Asssciation of New York City, spoke of it as “‘ distinguished} 
by a catholic spirit, a high and liberal scholarship, and a wise advocacy of the polity and 
genius of that Church it so ably represents.” 

It is the only Quarterly Review published in our church. It has been widely com- 
mended by the journals of other denominations as well as by our own, and by the 
secular press. 

The New York Evangelist: ‘ For those who have only the means to procure a single one of our quarter 
lies, we know of no single Review of equal value.” The New York Observer: ‘ It isan honor to the 
church, @ source of instruction and of religious and intellectual culture and enjoyment_to her ministers.”” The 
Christian Intelligencer: ‘It is conducted with equal ability, and deserves a catholic support.” Th 
New York Times: “The criticisms on books are acute and outspoken.’’ ‘ The Theological and Liter 
Intelligence shows a wider range of information than any other Review in the country.’’ The New Y 
Tribune : ‘‘ Some of the most able and effective expositions of the principles for which the American people 
are contending in arms have been contributed by the principal edito. to the common cause.’’ 

While this Review represents the principles of the Presbyterian Churches, it devotess 
large space to topics of general interest in Theology and Philosophy, especially to the 
relations of the Bible and Christianity to science and speculation. No Review in the 
country has an abler corps of contributors; they represent seven different denominations. 
Among them, besides its editors and associate editors, are Professors Thomas H. Skinner, 
D.D.; W.G. T. Shedd, D.D.; Philip Schaff, D.D., of New York; Drs. Hickok, 
and Tayler Lewis, of Union College; Drs. William Adams, E. F. Hatfield, G. L 
Prentiss, E. C. Wines, E. H. Gillett, Howard Crosby, Henry Darling, C. P. Wing, H. 
Harbangh, Elias Riggs; Presidents D. R. Goodwin, Francis Wayland, 8. W. Fisher, 
and J. F. Tuttle; Professors W. 8. Tyler, Noah Porter, George P. Fisher, and Egbert 
C. Smyth ; Hon. Eleazar Lord, J. A. Yan Heuvel, Esq., G. 8. Camp, Esq., and many 
others. It has also given translations of important essays by the German Professo 
Julius Miiller, Dorner, Hupfeld, Erdmann, Delitzsch, and Laurent, and from the French 
of Laboulaye, R. St. Hilaire, Hauréau, and Saisset. Its aim is to keep its readers 
abreast with the biblical, theological, and philosophical investigation of the times. Its 
conductors have made arrangements for increasing its value and usefulness. ‘ 

With the number for January, 1866, this Review begins the fourth volume of the New 
Series. Though the expense of publishing has been nearly doubled, its price is not 
advanced. Its circulation is now equal to that of any religious quarterly in the couniry, 
with perhaps a single exception. But it can be well maintained only by an increase in 
the number of its subscribers. Its conductors appeal with confidence to the minister 
and Jaymen of our church to help them in this work. It should be sent to all our Home 
and Foreign Missionaries. It is sent to such at cost price ($2 50) so far as means ! 
furnished. 

The Review is issued quarterly in New York and Philadelphia. 


Tzrms.—$3 00, strictly in advance; $3 50 within three months, or when receive . 
through agents ; $4 00 at the end of the year; $2 50 for Missionaries and Theological 
Students. 


The back volumes bound, and in numbers, for sale. 
Address J. M. Samnwoop, box 1,383, P. O., New York._ 











